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BURGH AWD MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOLS 
m SCOTLAND. 

TO THE QIT^EX'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTl' 

May it please yodr MajestVj 

We, tlie Commissionors 
nppoinfed to Inquire into the Scboola in Scotland, Immbly lay before 
your Majesty the following Report. 

We have already Bubmitted to your Majesty our Beport upon the Fin»l 
Elementary schools in Scotland. We now proceed to consider the ''"'"' 
Burgb and Middlo-class schoola, and to conclude our observations 
upon the subjects reserved for consideration in our last Rejjort. 

In the month of August 1866, we appointed Mr. Harvey and Appolni- 
Mr. Seilar, who had already been employed in this inquiry, to X™ig,^„t- 
investigate the state of education in these Burgh and Middle-class 9''''"""- 
schools. Their Report was completed at the end of the year 1867, 
and is transmitted herewith. It consists of two volumes. The 
first contains the General Report; the second contains Special 
Reports on each of the schools nhich these gentlemen visited, with 
details as to their history, coastitution, finances, buildings, and the 
results of the cxaminatiou which the scholars underwent. It 
happened tliat about the same time, the Schools Inqniiy Comniis- SchooU 
sioners appointed by your Majesty were prosecuting their inquiries Jj,^^;^. 
in England, and they sent Mr. Daniel Fcarun, oue of your ''""''^"S- 
Majesty's Inspectors, for the purpose of investigating the state of 
Middle-class education in Scotland, and of forming an estimate of 
the comparative merits of the same class of schools in England 
and in this country. That Repoit also we have had the advantage 
of perusing and considering. The information thus supplied to ns 
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has been most amiile, autl its value is iucreased by the vavioua 
Boiirces from whicb it has been derived. 

A3 the Burgh and Middle-class schools iii Scotland are few 
in number, nnd the Reports in question are not voluminous, we 
have thought it unnecessary to enter into much detail upon the 
subject. Those who desire to ascertnia the character of the Institu- 
tions in qncBtion, and the quality of education wliich they supply, 
may have recourse to the original dooitments. 

1. It is difficult to define preoisely what arc termed the Middle 
chiases in Scotland ; but for the purposes of this inquiry the de- 
scription adopted by our Assistant-Commissioners appeare to be 
sufficiently acciu'ate. lu a sociiil point of view, then, the Middle 
classes, as we understand the term here, avo those ' which socially 
' are between the landed aristocracy and the wealthy professional and 
' commercial classes on the ono hand, and the labouring classes on 
' the other.' ^ In an educatioual point of view, it has been con'ectly 
stated that Middle-clasa Bcholars are those whoso general education 
ends in their sixteenth year : nnd it is the condition of the schools 
for such Goholsrs which forme the subject of the present Inquiry. 

r 2. These sohools, which are often termed Secondary Schools, may 
he divided into three classes : — 

;li First, There are Burgh scJiooh, the leading characteristic of 
which is, that they are subjected to the regulation and control of 
the authorities of the Bnrghs as such, and aro open to the com- 
munity. As examples of the Burgh schools proper, we may refer 
to the High Schools of Glasgow and Edinburgh. It should be ob- 
served, however, that in some cnses where the population is small, 
the Parochial school discharges the functions of a Burgh school 
also, and is then termed a Burgh and Parochial School 

Secoiidb/. There are Academies, or Insiituliona, both in Bui*;h9 
nnd out of Bnrghs. Generally, these establishments have been 
foimded by subscription, as supplementary to the Burgh schools, 
and are managed by directors selected from the snbscrihers. Of 
these the Edinburgh Academy may bo taken as a specimen, In 
BOme cases, however, these Academies or Institutions have been 
either partially or wholly amalgamated with the Burgh school. 
Id case of partial amalgamation, as at Ayr, the effect is to add 
a proprietary element to the ancient Burgh foundation. In 
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cue ot eomplete amalgBinatioD, t» in tbe instanoe of the Madras 
College, St. ADdrewe, the ancieat Pubtio school is merged in Ui« 
new Inrtitotion, the Town Conncil having transferrftl the echool- 
bonse (lod garden to the newly appointed trustees. 

These two divisions comprise all the Fublio Secondary sohooU. 

Bnt besides, there are (Ihtrdlij) the Pnvatc schools which are of fs) Wvnto 
Tarious kinds. Some of these are exclusiTely Bonrding schools, ' 
such as Merchiston; some are e:cclii£ively Btty-schoots, such na tlie 
Edinbiirgh Institution, or a niistuiv of both, as in the oaso of tho 
G-ymnasinm at Aberdeen, Bnt their characteristic is that they arc 
private property, maintained and oondiictetl as private Bpeoulations. 

3. With respect to the Public Secoudaiy sohoots, it appears that Namb*r of 
they number eighty-Beven. And they are eo distributed that every Hppnr^tiiry 
Burgh in Scotland, with the exception of Kingliorn, Oban, and "''"'"''■ 
Portobello, has one or more of sucli schools supplying education to 

the Middle classea of the country. The subjects of instruction will 
be fonnd iti detail in tho Roportfl, but it may 1« stated generally, 
that in some cflses they are elementary, in ethers dofinitoly Iwyond 
that standai-d, and in other casea a mixture of both. Of these 
eighty-seven' Public scliools, liowover, it is to be obserTod that 
thirty-three are Burgh schools proper, twenty-three aro Acmlomies, 
and the rest are Burgh and Parochial, or Bhnply Parocliiid, which 
fill the plaee of Burgh schools, 

4. With respect to the number of Bcholam which tho AsuiHtant- fHiol«M. 
Commiasionera found on the roll of such fteoondary Hchools, it 
appears that, deducting from theHC eighty-seven hcIiooIh tho twenty- 
eight from which no Beturus were recciveil, there were in the 
others 14,879 scholars. If to this sum be added the number of 
scholars found in the eleven Private schools which were taken ns 
specimena, we find that Returns were obtained from seventy sohoolB, 
containing 15,946 scholars on the roll ; and, we may odd, that of 
these nearly 90 per cent, were in attendance. 

It must be observed, however, that these 15,94(! do not represent 
the whole immber of scholars of the Middle claas in Scotland. 
Besides those attending schools of this class, from which wo hate 
no retnrcs, many boys and girls of the same chuis are at school in 
England and abroad ; nnmben of girls arc at eebools which exclade 

' Tliia induiie* (ilugov, from wU«h the It«iurii< wm inpMfcrt. Pp. iU.-ix., 
Hmej- and SrOir. 
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scholars of tlie other Bex, and such Institutions are not included in 
theee Ketiirns ; while many children of both eexos are at Private 
schools, only eleven of which are included in these figures. The 
proportion, therefore, which these 15,946 children bear to the whole 
Middle-class population in Scotland must remain a matter of con- 
jecture ; but according to the estimate of the Assistant-Commis- 
sioners (p. XV,) the schools from which they got complete returns 
'supply instruction to more than two-thirds of the middle-chws 
' population in this country,' 

5, Assuming this to be approximately correct, it would appear 
that there is 1 in every 140 of the population in Scotland on the 
roll of some Bnrgh school, Academy, or other Secondary school, if 
Private schools are includetl. But there is 1 in every 205 of the popu- 
lation in Public Secondary schools. Of these Public scholars it 
may be observed that 5G per cent, arc under twelve, and only 6 
per cent, above sixteen years of age. This seems a very insignifi- 
cant number compared with the 322,728 children between ten and 
fifteen years of age. But in order to ascertain the disposition 
of the people of Scotland in this respect as compared with other 
countries, it may be interesting to observe that in France there are 
65,832 scholars ' at the lycvcs and communal colleges, which supply 
education to the upper and middle classes ; and this is in (he pro- 
portion of 1 scholar to about 570 of the population. In Prussia, 
accowUng to the latest account, there are 74,162' in the Public 
higher aud preparatory schools, which is in the proportion of 1 
scholar to 249 of the population ; and in Prussia it is calculated 
a boy should enter these schools when he is nine or ten, and leave 
for the University when he is eighteen or nineteen. In England, 
it has been staUd upon good authority- that in all the sehooia which 
by any straining or indulgence can possibly ho made to bear the 
title of Public schools, there arc only 15,880 scholars, which is in 
the proportion of 1 scholar to about 1300. The superiority of Scot- 
in this respect seems to have struck Mr. Fearon, fresh from 
visiting the Grammar schools of the South, For he says (p. 60) ; — 
' Let the Commissioners remark the numbers of cliildren attending 
' these Burgh schools, and note their significance. The mere fact, 
' for example, that 390 children are attending as day-scholars at 
' the Burgh school of Ayr, a town with less tlian tho population 

' Offifial RetiimB. ' Mr. AmoliVs Kciiort, p. 5u4550, 
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*^BMdbg or Cuterbiu;, a ia itself, imspectirely of the i)UR)ity 
' of the edocatioD affordai ia that Burgh ecbool, » most limlthy 
' symptom. Wh«re to Gogtsod oooM ve produce such an inatanco 
' of ioterest and confideDce in a pnblio school among the middlu 

* classes of our niral population ?' 

Piissing, for a moment, from the Burgh schools to tho UuivQNrn>t«rii<'ii 
aities, if wo compare the number of students in tho ScottUh Uui- j,,"''!,,!" 
veraities with the number in the German Univorsitiea, wo find Umt ''""'* 'V 
in Scotliind there ia at least I inntricukteil studetit for every lOtH) 
of the population. But in the whole of Germany (exclusivo of tlio 
non-German Stoics of Austria) there is I matricnlnted ntudvut 
for every 2600 of the population ; while in England tho iiroporliou h 
about 1 matriculated student to every 5tJ(X) of tho population.* 

From these facts it does not soemextrnvai^nnttoconolud*, thiitthc 
people of Scotlfuid are not loss disposed than tho jiediilo of PruBNiu 
or of France, and more disijosed than tlio people of En^jliiud, to avail 
themselves of any educational opj)ortunities wliich miiy bo [ihioed 
within their reach. 

6. We have already stated that there is scarcely any town iu Scot- Ain|.l. 
land in which there is not a Bnrgh school, or Academy, or, at all Xn^m'^n 
events, a Parochial school whiuh, to uomc extiMit, BupplioH iln iilaoo ; 'Y'l' 
and it also appears from the facts collected by tho AiiNiHtaiit-Oum- 
missioncrs that ' throughout our Bitrgh schooln thi'ro '» ample room 

' for all who attend, with a margin ibr a conHiderable incroiuo of 

* numbers.' Thus (p. 253), in Hchoola containing i:t,'>()2on tlio roll, 
accommodation is provided for 28,09y, 

7. If a boy has access to a Burgh school or Academy, tliwo I'liridi 

is no difficulty in his obtaining such instnictiou us will en- ™,pi,*ii,o 
able him to join tho junior cla^sotl of Latin, Greek, aud MatliQ- 1'.'"*^'*'" 
matica in any of the four Universiti(4. But tboro are parinhcii kIiovI. 
and district* in Scotland where Ihera is no Bwwndnry ncliool 
within reat^, and where, unlem the Parochial Hchoolauuior in 
qualified to teach these branchei, a boy who aspires to reach tho 
TTnirenhy eaooot obtain the aeeematj inatroctioD. It has, indeed, 
beea aaKtted that tlie Bargh acfaodi and Acadfiroios are almo*t 
the exdmire feeders of the nniretRtjr. But the facts aacertainad 
hy the Aatstaot-GDiimuBnoaflrf disprove this assertion ; for lh«y 
■btnr that wldle 42 per cent of stadeota come from the Bur^ 

* Mr. AnaWa Kffnrt. ^ COX. 
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and Middle-olass ecbools, tha rest come from the Parochial and' 
other Elementary schools, or from abroad. 

In dealing with the question of Scottish education, ibis fact is' 
of vital importance. It cannot be too often repeated, that the 
theory of our School system, as originally conceived,' was to 
supply every member of the community with the means of ob- 
taining for his children not only the elements of education, but 
Buoh instruction aa would fit him to pass to the Burgh school, 
and thence to the University, or directly to the Univeraity from 
C'^nnsiion the Parish school. The connexion between the Parochial and 
Mhiai BiiJ Burgh 6chools and the University is therefore an essential ele- 
KhMli Tnent in our aoheraa of National education. The only way in 
wUhihe which this essential element can be preserved, is by insisting 
muBtbe that the teachers in every Burgh or Secondary school, and many 
Bin nine, . ^j. ^j^^ Parochial schools, should be capable of instructing their 
pupils, not only in the subjects common to all Primary schools, 
but in the elements of Latin, Mathematics, and Greek. To 
be satisfied with any standard of competency inferior to thia 
would be to lower the character of education which has hitherto 
prevailed in this countiy ; to deprive meritorious poverty of the 
means of gratifying a legitimate ambition ; and 'to destroy the 
link which has hitherto united our schools with our Universities, 
and which, according to universal consent, has proved of the 
utmost value to the people of this country. 'So far,' it has 
been truly said,^— ' as industrial 'cultn re has an industrial value,' 

* makes a man's business work better, and helps him to get on 
' in the world, the Scotch middle class has thoroughly appreci- 
' ated it, and sedulously employed it. both for itself and for the 
' class whose labour it uses ; and here is their superiority to the 
' English, and the reason of the success of Scotch skilled labourers 

• and Scotchmen of business everywhere. In this they are like the 
Bs, though the example and habits of England have, as was 

' inevitable, prevented them from developing their school institu- 
' tions, even for their limited purpose, with the method and admir- 
' able effectiveness of the Swiss.' In any changes, therefore, which 
may be made iu the Scliool-system of Scotland, the connexion 
between the Universities and the schools should be strengthened 

pp. 203, 210, Knox'a Wotka (Uing'a E.litinn). 
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and not relaxed, and the ancient theory of Scottlah Katlonal 
Education whoiild be BcrnpuIoUBly respected and carefully developed. 
It has been shown' that there are districts in Scotland whore there 
IE no Biirgli Bohool, and where the Parochial teacher must dieoharge 
the duties of a Burgh Bchoolmaster. In suob eases we think that 
special gi'anfs siiould be made by the Treasury, and encouragement' 
given to the higher branches. This would, of course, rendernecessary 
additional standards above those recognised by the Revised CodL>. 

8. The genera! import of the Reports of our AsNistaut-Commis- SHtiBractoiy 
sionera and of that of Sir, Fearort, is that the Burgh and other b"J 'h'"" " 
Secondary schools of Scotland are in a eatisfactory condition, and »cl"^l'- 
fiUi>erior to the majority of the English Grammar schools, 

9. The conclusions at which the Assistant-Oommissioners have 
arrived are summarized at the end of each chapter. With respect 
to some of these conclusions, there is a difference of opinion among 
onr number, particularly as to the suggested changes in the organi- 
zation of these schools, and the alleged evil effects of boys and girls 
being taught together. But, in other respects, the conclusions at 
which the Assistant-Commissioners have arrived appear to be sup- 
ported by the e^'idence which they have adduced. 

10. With respect to the eonstitntion and management of the Comiita- 
Burgh and Middle-class scboola, it may be stated generally that ['itnara- 
they are of three kinds: — First, There are the schools under thej"""'"'' 
exclusive management of the Town Conncils.] These are all Bchmla. 
Day-Echools. Secondly, There are the schools tinder the joint 
management of Town Councils and otliers, appointed nnder some 

deed or other agreement. T/iirdl;/, There are the scboola imder 
trustees or managers, altogether disconnected with the Town 
Councils as such. According to our AssistantrCommissioners, if we 
compare the advantages which result from these various forms of 
management, it will appear that, upon the whole, the Town Councils 
have exercised their patronage from time immemorial with imparti- 
ality and fairness. It seems also to be the universal opinion that in 
the managing body of Burgh schools the Town Council should, at 
all cventfl, be fidly represented ; although opinions differ in regard 
to those who might be associated with the members of the Town 
Council. 

In like manner, Mr. Fearon brjh, that if he were to judge by 

' P. 140, Report otMesars. ITarvry anil Rillar. 
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tlie nins cases which came within his notice, he should say that 
the Corporations of Scotch towna were fit to be intrusted with the 
management of the Burgh schools. ' I inquired,' he says, 'par- 
' ticiilarly, in many quarters, on thia suhjcct (the appointment of 
' masters), and I never heard it questioned or donbted that the 
' patrons of any school had honestly endeavoured to tippoint the best 
' man they could find.' Nor, indeed, considering how essential a 
good teacher is to the success of a Biivgli school, is it surprising 
that the exercise of School-patronage should bo so singularly pure. 

11. In these circumstances, we do not propose that any change 
shall be made in the management of the Burgh and other Secon- 
dary schools of Scotland. 

12. It appeal's that the masters in Bui^h schools hold ofSce mJ 
vitani aui culpam. Our Assistant- Commissioners state that the 
erils of this tenure occasionally came before them, and in several 
instances they found schools and departments in a depressed and 
unhealthy condition, from the difficulty the Directors had in 
getting rid of incompetent teachers. 

13. "We have already recommended in our Second Report that 
the Parochial schoolmasters should no longer hold office advitam 
aul culpam, and we think that the same nile should be applied to 
the case of the Bmgh and Secondary schools, but with the protec- 
tion against capricious removal which wc have recommended in 
our last Report (Second Keport, Art. 11, and Draft Bill, § 53). 

We are also of opinion that suitable retiring allowances should 
be provided for all cases of incapacity arising from age or iU-health; 
so that the Burgh schoolmaster may bo placed in precisely the 
same ])OEition in this respect as that of a Fiofoesor at the University. 

14. As to School buildings, the following are the conclusions of 
our Assistant-Commissioners (pp. 5G, 57) : — 

' (1.) In their general condition 34-5 per cent, are good; 255 
' per cent, are fair ; 30'9 per cent, are indilTerent ; and 9-1 per 
' cent, are bad. 

' (2.) The i)laygrounds are sufficient for healthful exercise, but 
' not adapted for games, either by their size or their character, 

' (3.) The offices and outhouses are almost without exception 
'bad. 

' (4.) The repairs on the buildings arc executed mostly in an 
' cconomiual, and sonietimea in an illiberal, spirit 
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(5-) TliQ obligation to maintuin llic buililiugs is almost ciikvnys 
' acknowledged and acted on by the authorities, 

' (6.) The accommodation is sufficient for all who chooso' to 
nttend.' 

15. As to Teachers and Scholars the following are the conchi- Tctlicr* 
Biooa of our Assistant-Commissioneis (p. 89) : — Echolar*. 

' (1.) Aa 71 per cent, of the teachers in the Middle-class schools 
in Scotland have had University training, it is obvious that the 
influence of the Scottish Universities is very considerable; but 
as only 3G per cent, are graduates from any University, the special 
q^ualiRcation conferred by a degree is not in such universal demand 
as would seem to be desirable. 

' (2.) We can come to no satisfactory statistical result as to the exact 
proportion of scholars to teachers in the different schools, and aver- 
ages on BUcli subjects are very deceptive. But it appeare that the 
maximum of scholars to one teacher in many schools is too high, 
and the minimum is too low, for efficient teaching and efficient 
work. 

' (3.) The pereonal relations of teachers to scholars, eo far as they 
go, seemed iu the main to be highly satisfactory. 

' (4.) Scholars come very young to the Public schools, and leave Aw* of 
very early. More than half the numbers, or 5G per cent., attend- "^ " *"'■ 
ing these schools are under twelve years of age, and about IG per 
cent, are under eight yoara of age. To the Private schools they 
come later, and remain longer in them, 

' (5.) The influence of Mixed schools of boys and girls is notiii.ie.l 
beneficial from a social ix»int of view; but, intellectually speak-'"''"" 
ing, there is a good deal to recommend in such scIiooIb, Thei'e 
seems to be no reason why girb should not have the same educa- 
tional advantages aa boys, as they appear to make quite as much 
of what opportunities thoy have, and in some branches they are 
distinctly superior to the boys. If they are ttiught on the same 
syatcm, and by the same matters, they should have distinct Bchool- 
i-ooms, and be kept separate from the boys, and under their own 
lady-superintendent. 

' (ti.) Boys at Scottish day-schools work nearly twica as nmny^.,!., 
hours each year as hoys at the three principal Englisli schools. ScoOnnd 
The hours appear to be too long in the Scottish schools. Nineil»iiiii 
hours a day, for 6vc days in the week, is about the average, and ° 
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' steady work for that leiigth of time ia too mmili to expect I'rom a 
' boy under sixteGa years of age. 

' (7.) There is great deficiency in places of recreation and neglect 
' of physical education in all the Scottish schools as compared with 
' English schools,' 
Miituraef 10. As already stated, it appears to some of our number that 
some of these concluaiona are open to question, and especially the 
statement that tho infitionce of mixed schools of hoys and girls is 
injurious. It is certain that if the separation of boys and girls 
is insisted upon, it wilt be difficult to supply the latter with the same 
edncntiunal advantages which they now enjoy. And according to 
Mr. Fcaron and many other?, there is no ground for disapproving 
of the system of mixed sehools. In the larger towns, such as Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, and Aberdeoii, girls are excluded, so that the 
practice is not unifonn even in Scotland, But, speaking of other 
towns, Bfr, Fearon says : — 

' I had already, before my visit to HcotlunJ, been used to inspect 
' mixed Grammar echools of boys and girls in the north of England 
' (e.//., the town of Alnv;ick ia Nortluimberland). I have never 
' seen any reason to disapiirove of this mixture of the sexes in day- 
' schools under careful management and judicious regulations ; nor 
' is my view at all altered by what I observed and heard in my school 
' tour. I did not remark any levity or faults of diseipliue in Ayr, 
' Hamilton, or Perth Academies, and I was told that no iiistanci; 
■ had occurred of any mischief resulting from such meetings of boya 
' and girls in these day-schools. On the contrary, 1 am inclined to 
' think, from what I saw in Scotland, that the presence of the girls 
' both civilizes and stimulates the boys, and that tho ojiportunity of 
' working with the boys strengthens the judgment and hi-aces the 
' mental faenltieH of the girls.' It ujay be interesting to observe 
that the system of mixed schoob prevails in America. As to the 
effects of mixing the sexes at school, Mr, Eraser, the American 
Assistant-Commissioner, says (p, 192) that he entertains grave 
doubts, although he admits that 'the Americans pm'suo their courhc 
' apparently without mistrust, ivitbout anxietj',' 
No chjuigB 17. Such being the state of the evidence upon this subject, we hesi- 
mended ^^^ *" condemn a system which is supported by those who have the 
keenest interest in its moral results, and have the option of puttin; 
an end to it, if they consider any such change desirable. 



J 
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^^8. With respect to the organizatioD oi" ihe Burgh schoola oiiiQions orguuM- 
vary. The argumeuts on both Bides of the question will be found in *"*"■ 
the fieports of our Assistant-Commissioners, and in tlieBeport of Mr. 
FearoD. WhetJier or not there Eliould be a Ktctor with anbonli- 
nate . masteis, or masters with co-ordinate power — yrhclher there 
should be a fixed curriculumj or parents should be left to eelectsuch 
subjects of instruction a^ they may think advisable — whether the 
promotion from class to class should be regnUted by routme or by 
proficiency — whether each master should have liis own class, and 
appropriate to liimseif the fees of his scholars, or the fees should 
bo paid iuto a common fund, — are questions of great practical 
importance, OQ which there appears to be much difference of opioiou. 
Upon the whole, we think that they should be loft, in llie mean- 
time at all event^ to the decision of the local managers. Either 
view of any of these questions is attended with ite own advantages 
and inconvcntences, and we are not prepared to say that there is 
such a preponderance of opinion in favour of either view as lo 
warrant the inteqxjsition of the Legishtture or of any central 
authority in regard to auy of them. 

ID. Our Assisteot-OommissioDers devote a chapter of their Beport SuLj«.is 
to the subjects taught in the liurgh and other Secondary schools, '*"b'''- 
and to the methods of iustruction. For details we raust refer to the 
Beport itself; but their geueral conclusion is that the education 
given in most of the 8choo1s in question is sound , so far as it got; 
and is adequat« as a preparation for the Scottish Univettitiefc This 
conclusion corresponds with that arrived at by the EngUah Assistant- 
Oommifisioner. 

20. With respect to the Finances, it is stated that the total end'jw- 1 ,uii,t*t. 
menta of the Burgh echools under the partial or exclusive manage- 
ment of Town Couiicils do not exceed £300<J a year, while the fees 

paid by the scholars reach the sum .of £42,000 per annnoj, and 
the total income from all sources amouuts to £50,000,' 

21. But there is great difficulty in aficerlaining the cost of edu-tWoi 
cation at the Secondary achoola of Scotland. Upon thia qoeetion * 
our Assistant-CommisBionera observe (p. 69) : — 

' The cost of education in the elementary department of the 
' Burgh Bchoolfl varies from 4* to £1, U, and is on the average 
' lOs. 6d. a (juorter. Tb« coat of education in (he higher depart- 
ment of the Burgh and Poblic schools is to be taken on three 

' J". "o6, Apjv, HttiTcj' i-i-i ■> :U', 
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' Beparate scales. The average of the lowest class of schools, that 
' is to Bay the cheapest, is 17s. 7d. a quarter, or £3, 10s. 4d. a. year. 
' The average of the secood class, which is the most numerous, is 
' £1, 15s. 8ci, a quarter, or £7, 2s. 3d. a year, and the average of 
' the third clasfl is £3, Gs. l)d. a quarter, or £13, 7s. 2d. a year.' In 
Scotland, tlie cost of education from all public sources, ia both 
the elementaiy and higher departments, ie about 16s. a head. In 
France the State grant amounla to £1, 178. for each scholar, be- 
Gides grants by the Municipalities ; and in Prussia to £1, Is., be- 
sides about 20s. from the Municipalities. 

22. The attempt to compare the cost of Middle-class educaUon iu 
England and Scotland is almost impracticable. But Mr. Fearou came 
to the coucluBion that the cost of instruction in Scotch Secondary 
schools is not really leas than that in English Grammar Echook. 
There is, however, a great and most important difference aa to the 
way in which Uiat expense ia provided in England and Scotland, 
and the view which is taken of it in the two countries. Iq England 
the endo\vmeats are, in some instances, very large, so much so that 
the foundations of Eton and Winchester together, according to the 
Report of theAssistant^Coramifisioners, possess greater revenues from 
this source than those of all the Burgh schools and Universities in 
Scotland taken together. In Scotland the same cIoeh of schools are 
scarcely endowed at all. In England, therefore, the cost is borne 
by the endowment, or, as Mr. Fearon would say, by the public' In 
Scotland it is borne by the parent ; and the contrast between the 
£3000 a year in endowments and the £42,000 a year contributed by 
the parents amply confirms this opinion. 

23. It appears to us that already the fees paid by the parents ai-e 
hufhciently high ; and indeed complaints are sometimes heard that 
they are too high. Certain it is that the scale is much higher than 
prevails in any other country. At the same time, it is equally appa- 
rent to us that the teachers arc, in many instances, tmder-paid. From 
the evidence furnished to our Assistant-Commissioners, it appeiu-s 
(p. 70) that ' the highest income, after paying assistants, wa^ £1000 
' a year, and the lowest in a Burgh school was £41. Each of these 
' extremes, however, was quite exceptional, and the scale of emolu- 
' menta may be said to range between £120 and £300. These 
' emoluments represent all that the masters receive. There are no 
' houses attached to their office, except In the case of the endowed 
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' Bchoola io Dollar, Focliabera. St. Andrews, and Newton-Stewart, 
' and a few Burgh Bcbools.* Again they say : — ' In concluaion, we 
' would call particular attention to the poverty of the schools. Their 
' most notable feature is the want of endowments.' In the same 
spirit, Mr. Fearon says : — ' I cannot help thinking that the want of 
' endowments is carried somewhat to excess even in the Burgh schools. 
* Teachers seemed to rae to be sometimes a little too dependent on 
' the precarious liberality of Town Councils; and occasionally, in the 
' case of those among them who profess a less popular subject, such 
' as the classical masters, iu a purely commercial town, to be under- 
' paid, and scarcely able to support the position of a gentleman, 
' Their mode of payment generally proceeds on a right principle, 
' but their minimum salaries are often a little too small. And,' he 
mlds, ' there ought, at all events, to be a libeml and well-regulated 
' system of retiring pensions.' 

24. In these opinions and observations we concur, and for these, 
and other i-ensons we have recommended that a Public grant of 
money should be made for the purpose of supplying retiring pen- 
Kions to teachers in Burgh schools, who by age or ill-health have 
been rendered unable to iliscliarge their duties- 
Such grants may be made, under the regulations of the Commit- 
tee of Council, dependent on a corresponding contribution from the 
Bnrgh funds ; and the Burgh authorities should have power to assess 
for such contribution. 

25. These retiring pensions ought never to be granted except in 
casesof reasonable necessity, but on the other hand, they ought never 
to be refused where such reasonable necessity exists. To the com- 
munity, on. one hand, and to the teachers on the other, it is essential 
that the question as to granting or withholding a retiring pension 
should be determined by an impartial judge. And probably the 
best way of determining such a question would be by directing a 
qualified Inspector to examine the whole circumstances of the case, 
and make his report upon the subject. The Inspector would then 
transmit his report to the Government, and the retiring pension 
granted upon his recommendation would be paid by the Treasury. 

26. Similar reasons have induced us to recommend that the Com- 
mittee of Council should have power, on the same conditions as 
above explained, to give grants in aid of the repair and maintenance 
of the ^&rtc of the Public Schools in Scotland, and the like powers 
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flhould be conferred on the Biirgh authorities of aBseseinent for that 
purpose. 

27. While the three ABSiBtant-Commiasioners agree in coDsideriog 
the ECcondary education of Scotland to he iu a satisfactory condition, 
they also agree in the opinion that it requires and is capable of 
amendment. It appears from the Report of our Asaistnut-Com- 
missioncrg tiiat one of the simplest and most popular modes of 
correcting these defects is by subjecting all public Secondary schools 
to an annual examination by competent lusiiectora. AccorJingto 
Mr. Fearon, there is nothing which the Scotch teacher seems to 
enjoy more than teaching his ciaes in the presence of a stranger, 
60 that there is little doubt the majority of Scotch teachers would 
welcome the visit of the Inspector as a veal benufit. The statement of 
our Assistant- Commissioners on this point is remarkable (p. 134) :— 
' In the notes of " Particulars of Inquiry" which we were in- 
structed to distribute among the teachci's in the different schools, 
the question hearing upon this subject is in these words :— " Would 
" it in your opinion be an advantage or otherwise if tho Bnrgh 
" schools were examined annually, and reported on by independent 
" examiners ?" To this qnestiou we have received 105 answers 
from teachers in all the important schools in Scotland. Of these 
answers, 84, or 80 per cent, are iu the affirmative, 11 are in the 
negative, and 10 are doubtful. That is to say, 80 per cent, of the 
best teachers in tlie Public Middle-class schools consider that it 
would be of advantage to their schools if they were examined 
annually, and reported on by independent examiners. Nothing 
can be more satisfactory than this result, and there is no feature 
connected with the inquiry which reflects greater credit upon the 
teachers throughout Scotland than this desire which they have 
expressed to exhibit the true condition of their schools, and to 
the benefit of indepeniient examination. It is of a piece 
with the perfect courtesy with which they received us when we 
visited the schools, and with the liberal manner in which they gave 
us every asaifitance in arriving at an estimate of the work done in 
the schools. It will be remarked tliat there is no mention of any 
recompense or retura in exchange for the liberty of examination. 
They say simply and definitely it will be of advantage to the 
schools if they be examined ; therefore we desire that they should 
be examined. 
' In the answers to questions on the Bnrgli and JVIiddle-clasa 
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echoole, furnished to us by gentlemen of experience in educational 
matters, and jiublished in the Appendix, it will be seen that twelve 
out of fifteen answer this question in the afSrmative. Professor 
Sbairp and Dr. Hannah express no opinion upon the subject, and 
Dr. Donaldson thinks " that it would he of great advantage to have 
" the schools annually examined ;" but he does not see " that any 
" good would come from the examiners always publishing their 
" reports." This is the only qualification given in these answers.' 
Considering, therefore, the feeliug of the Scottish teachers on this 
question, and the obvious advantages which attend a public exa- 
mination, we have no hesitation in recommending that every Public 
school should be annually examined by Inspectors appointed by 
the Committee of Council. 

28. These Inspectors, in addition to their duties as examiners, 
should, wc think, be required to report whether the teacher of a 
Burgh school is entitled to his retiring pension, and whether any 
repairs or additions to the Public-school buildings are uecessaiy. 

29. We have obtained returns from the authorities of eleven Hospitil! 
Hospitals in Scotland which have been established for the main- 
tenance and education of children. With the exception of 
Gordon's at Aberdeen, and Hutchesons' at Glasgow, theao are all 

in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. From the accompanying table 
obtained from these returns, it apt)ears that, excluding Hutchesons' 
and the turn devoted to the day-schools attached to Heriot's and 
James Gillespie's, the net annua! reveiuie noxv anioiiiitB to about 
£44,182. 
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TABLE II. 
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This revenue of £44,182 is expended in boarding and educating 
1064 acliolara ; and in the mnjority of cases these Hospitals furnish 
what may be l^mied a liberal education, including Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics. Even upon this sappositioD, however, the sum 
paid for education appears to exceed the ordinary rates. With the 
exception of the Orphan Hospital, in which nothing beyond the ele- 
ments is attempted, the lowest scale is £4, 16s., while the highest 
(George Watson's) is £12, 17s. This exceeds the annual cost of 
education in uio.it of the Burgh schools in Scotland, t)ie average 
rate in these being £3, lis. 6d.* And it ia to be obseived that the 
position which most of the pupila in Hospitals occupy in after life 
does not reqiiiiB a higher education than is required for those who 
attend the Burgh Schools. It appears to us, therefore, that the 
cost of education in Hospitals is larger than it ought to be. 

With respect to the cost of maintenance, the table shows 
that it varies much. In the case of GEeorge Watson's, each 
boy costs £38, 2e., while in the Trades' Mwden each girl 

* Hsn'Bjf and SelUr'a Report, pp. flS aoil 147. 
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coats £15, 4s. Tbia is the more remarkable, inasmuch as the 
girla in the latter case remain in the Hospital until 17, while in 
the former case boys leave at 14, 

Again, from these tables we learn that the total average cost of 
each boy or girl for education, maintenance, and expense connected 
with the mani^ement of the Hospital, bursaries, and all other 
incidental expensee, amounts to very nearly £41, lOs. According 
to the Reports of Messrs. Harvey and Sellar, the annual cost of 
education in the Burgh schools amounts to £3, lis. 6d. ; deducting 
this from £41, 10s. the result is that, for maintenance and other in- 
cidental expenses, each boy and girl in the Hospital costs £37. 
18h. 6d. This appears to be a large sum — especially when it is 
considered that it is exclusive of any allowance for rent, 

The facta upon which these conclusions rest, have been derived 
from thoBO who have the management of these Hospital funds ; 
and they seem to us to point to the necessity of some inquiiy in 
order to ascertain whether more economy might not be introduced 
into the administration ; and whether the inmates of the Hospital 
might not be more economically educated and boarded. 

In regard to the day-schools connected with Hospitals, we have Day-»chool« 
obtained returns with respect to three. ^th" 

(1.) Connected with Grillespie's Hospital, for old men and women, Hoapitsli. 
there is a school containing 200 pupils. This school consists of two 
moderately- si zed rooms. Though nominally a free school, the boys 
are charged fees, some to the extent of Is. per month. There is 
a head-master and two assistants. Most of the boys have been in 
attendance at other schools in the neighbourhood, and obtain admis- 
sion by petitioning the Governors. One privilege which they obtain 
by entering the school is that of having the cast-off clothes from the 
other Hospitals, whicli are made up for the boys at a cheap rate by 
contract, 

(2.) The Heriot out-door schook were established by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and are supported by the surplus revenue which remains after 
the claims of Heriot's Hospital are discharged. The surplus amounts 
to about £4500, The boys are admitted by petition presented to the 
Gfovernors ; and the parents are supposed to be in such circum- 
stances as will not allow them to pay the fees. 

(3.) There is Hutchesons' Hospital, According to the original 
deeds of mortification, the foundation was intended for old men end 
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boys, and up to thoyear 1712 the original number of 12 boys and 12 
men waa maintained. After that date the Dumber was increased. 
But in 1738 aged women were admitted to the benefit of the charity, 
apparently without any authority from the will of the founder, until 
Bt length these aged women absorb tiie largest share of the funds. 
In 1866, while there were 77 men maintained at a cost of £662, 
and 547 women maintained at a cost of £4508, there were only 173 
boys educated and clothed at a cost of £1319. 

The property possessed by Hutcbesons' Hospital now amounts 
to £202,066, and the annual revenue in the year 1866 was 
£9728 ; so that apparently only about one-fifth of the present 
revenue of this charity is applied in accordance with the direc- 
tions of the founders. 

30. It appears from our Second Report, that the working classee 
find more difiiculty in obtaining good education for their childreo at 
a reasonable rate in towns than they do in the rural districts. This 
difficulty arises, not because the working classes in towns are leas 
anxious for education than elsewhere, but because the means of 
obtaining it are less available in towns than in the rural districta; 
the result of which is that the school-fees in towns such as Glasgow 
are much higher than they are in the country. It has been 
shown in our Second Report that, notwithstanding the claims of 
labour, the children, even of the lowest class, in many counties, are 
generally taught to read and write ; nor can it be doubted that if 
an adequate number of good schools, with moderate fees, were 
established in largo towns, the parents of the poorer sort would 
take advantage of them, and thus secure a better education 
for their children. In towns, therefore, the want of an adequate 
number of eflicient schools, where moderate fees are charged, 
is one of the evils which requires a remedy. It may be that 
there is at present accommodation enough in schools furnish- 
ing a gratuitous education; but very many are unwilling to 
accept eleemosynary aid, who would take advantage of echook where 
reasonable fees were charged. We are therefore of opinion that 
the trustees of Hospitals should have cnue power conferred on 
them which will enable them to apply the surplus funds under 
tbeir control to establish such schools as we have indicated, and 
thus to extend the benefits of education, without violating the 
main design of the founder. By the exercise of such powers. 
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trustees would not only increase the usefulness of the fnnds which 
they admioiafcer, but largely augment the number of scholara in the 
humbler ranks, who might win their way to the Burgh schools, 
and even to the University. It may be observed also that if such 
enlarged powers were conferred upon truBtees, it would Iw only a. 
further application of the same principle which has with good 
results been sanctioned by the Legislature in the case of the schools 
of Heriot's Hospital. 

31. But besides these large foundations, there ai-e a considerable BunariM. 
number of bursaries, some of thera tenable at school, others at 
College. With respect to the College bursaries, which are given 

by competition, our Assistant- Cora missionera state (p. 64) that they 
have proved of the utmost service j with respect to those which are 
given by nomination, or on the mere ground of poverty, they stato 
that the result has been ' positive evil,' Upon this subject our Assis- 
tant-Commissioners observe {p. 65), — 'No reform will be worth 
' much that falls short of throwing school bursaries open to competi- 
' tiou. So strongly did the evils of the close system of election press 
' themselves upon us in Abevdeen, and everywhere else, that we 
' could hardly regret the paucity and smallness of the bursaries. By 
' the changes, however, which we have ventured to suggest, by put- 
' ting several of the smaller bursaries into one, by removing the re- 
' strictions that confine them to one class of boys (restrictions that 
' are really unkind to the very persona whom they are intended to 
' protect and benefit), and above all, by throwing them open to com- 
' petition, there is no doubt that the bursai-ies would prove of very 
' great value to the schools, both in attracting good, hard-working 
' boys, and in rewarding merit and industry.' ■; 

32. In addition to what we have already said upon the subject of Norni«i 
Normal schools, we have only to refer to the papers of Mr. Paterson '°'"'"'•■ 
and Mr, Currie, which are printed in the Appendix to our First 
Report, and to the evidence of Mr. Hamilton, the Accountant of 

the Committee of Council. We have already, in our Second Report, 
sketched a plan for combining University witli Normal-school 
training, and in the Appendix to this Beport (A), a detailed plan is 
submitted by which trained teachers may be supplied to the remoter 
districts of the country, 

33. With respect to Reformatory schools, we think it unnecessary R«fbniu- 
to offer any recommendations. 
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J 34. With respect to Industrial Ragged SchoolB, we bave ex- 
amined several witnessea.' We are of opinion that these Insti- 
tutions have conferred great benefita on the country ; and we think 
their managers and supporters are well entitled to the thanks of 
the community. 

The Industrial Schools Act of 1861 for both Eugland and Scot- 
land expired in January 1866. It became necessary, therefore, to 
introduce a measure for the regulation and support of such Inatitu- 
tions ; and advantage was taken of this circumstance to enlarge 
and consolidate the law upon this subject. Accordingly an Act was 
passed (29 and 30 "Vict. c. 118) assimilating the law and system of 
operation for Industrial Schools throughout Great Britain, and 
' extending to these schools the provisions as to license and dis- 
■ charge of inmates, the support by grants from the county and 
' borough ratfip, etc., which has been found so useful for reforma- 
' tories.' 

This Act of 1866 (a summary of the leading provisions of which 
will be found in the Appendix, p. xxxvi,) has not been long in 
operation. According to the last or Tenth Report of the Rev. 
Sidney Turner, H. M. Inspector (p. 24), ' the new Act has worked 
' BO far very satisfactorily.' But according to the evidence of those 
whom we examined, its beneficial operation might be considerably 
extended, if due precautions are taken against its possible abuse. 
It has resulted from the evidence laid before us that the Magis- 
trates usually confine their ordersof detention to children brought 
before them by the Police, accused of some specific offence ; and 
that the more lenient provisions of the Act of 1866, by which the 
stigma of a police charge in open court can be avoided, have 
either not been clearly comprehended, or, at all events, have 
not been acted upon to the extent contemplat*;d by the Statute. 
It is obvious that in Institutions which are not classed as Refor- 
matories, it is desirable that the children should not be placed 
under the disadvantage of a ponal sentence; and we are therefore of 
opinion that every effort should be made to give the widest appli- 
cation to the provisions of the Act of 1866, as regards Magisterial 
orders of detention. We are also of opinion, that the non-penal 
provisions of the Act are admirably calculated to reach the class of 

' ^ir*{ Hepm-t — Dr. Guthrie, Mr. C. Ferguson. 
Apptndix — Captain Dempster, Mr. C, Ferguson. 
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children for wlom Intlustrial and Ragged Schools were originally 
iostituted, nuinely, the destitute and abandoned, as yet free from 
actual crime, and ought to prove the means of largely extending 
the benefits of such Institutions. We are, therefore, much im- 
pressed by the importance of endeavouring to accomplish this 
desirable result 

It appears that the managers of Industrial Schools find difficulty 
in meeting the expense of such Institutions. Mr, Sidney Turner 
(p. 21, Tenth Report) and others have suggested that in addition 
to the grants now made for children in Industrial Schools, under 
an order of detention, some small assistance might be granted 
towards meeting the cost occasioned by the voluntary inmates at 
such Institutions, and by the children attending them for instruction 
and receiving food as day-scholare. This suggestion is worthy of 
consideration, and we have no doubt that such a plan would have 
the effect of withdrawing such forlorn children from a vicious at- 
mosphere and contact with crime ; of edncating them in principles of 
honesty and morality ; fitting them for becoming respected members 
of the community in after life ; and, as Mr. Turner suggests (p. 21), 
would in the end prove to be economical, as preventing many 
scholars of that class from being sent by a Magistrate's order and 
thereby placed on a more expensive scale of payment. 

The funds employed in the encouragement of Industrial Schools 
are well bestowed. The prevention of crime is cheaper and wiser 
than its punishment ; and the rescuing of these poor children from 
certain ruin is an urgent duty, and not a hopeless work. 

35. Wo cannot conclude this, our final Report, without renewing, 
as regards our Sub- Commissi oners Mr. Harvey and Mr. Sellar, the 
acknowledgment of their continued services, which we expressed in 
regard to their former re])ort8 ; and we have specially to record our 
- sense of the very valuable and indefatigable exertions of the Secre- 
tary to the Commission, Mr. Cumin, without whose able and un- 
remitting assistance our labours never could have arrived at the 
conclusion which they have now reached. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



1. We are of opiiiiou that arrangements should be made 
by the Committee of Council for providing, or assiating in 
providing, Superannuation Allowances to Burgh School 
masters, who, from age, infirmity, or other causes, have 
been incapacitated for the discharge of their duty. 

2. We further recommend that, under regulations to be 
framed by the Committee of Council, grants should be made 
for providing, or assisting to provide, for the building, ex- 
tension, and repair of the Burgh school buildings and officeB. 

3. Jn consideration of the aid thus contributed, all Bnrgh 
schools, and the buildings and offices of such schools, should 
be examined every year by nue of Her Majesty's Inspector 
of Schools, who should report both as regards the effici- 
ency of the teaching, and the state of the buildings and 
offices. The Inspectors should have the like access to Burgh 
uchools, for these purposes, as is possessed in relation to 
Elementary schools. 

4. We recommend that, subject tu the provisions against 
capricious dismi.^al suggested in our Second Report, the 
law which attaches the tenure ad vitam aut culpam to the 
office of Burgh .schoolmaster should be altered, and that 
its tenure should be regulated for the future by the terms 
of the appointment. 

5. In cases where, from the want of a Burgh school, the 
Parochial school discharges the functions of a secondary 
school, we recommend that special grants should be made 
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to the master by the Treasury in order to encourage thp 
study of the higher subjects. 

6. Excepting in these particulars, we do not recommend 
Ihat farther grants of public money should be made on 
account of Burgh schools in Scotland, nor any other altera- 
tion in their management or superintendence. 

7. We recommend that, without prejudice to the present 
powers of the trustees of Hospitals, it shall be the duty o£ 
the General Board to examine the statutes and rules of 
their foundations, and subject, when necessary, to the ap- 
proval of ParUament, to make alterations therein, with a 
view to tlie extension of education. 

All which we humbly submit to your Majesty, 

ARGYLL, 

DUNFERMLINE. 

.T. MONCREIFF. 

CHARLES BAILLIE, 

JAS. CRAUFURD. 

JAMES FERGUSSON. 

DAVID MURE. 

A. C. STIRLING MURRAY DUNLOP. 

ADAM BLACK. 

ARCHIBALD DAVIDSON. 

ALEXR. S. COOK. 

JAMES MITCHELL. 

JOHN RAMSAY. 

DAVID SMITH. 

JOHN TAIT. 

J. BROWN. 



PATRICK CUMIN, Secretory. 
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I. — Pi.AS FOR CoHBiNiNo Unitbrsity vnm Normal School Teaisino. 

Tbe foUowiag hsB been suggested na the detailed plnn alluded to in the 
Second Report, P. cslvii. 

I. ActiTig teaclie™, being above Iwenty-two years ot age, and after obtaining 
one favourable report upuu tlipir schcioU, Hball be lulmittetl to examinatitm for 
certiiicates. 

II. Pupil 'tenchen of at least tlirce yeai-s' etnniiiug may obtain their certijicates 
as follows ;— 

(fi) After attendance for three years at a Univeraity, and em- 
ployment during that time in a leleoted school near the 
Univeraity. Attendance at the Univeraity shall not com- 
mence before the pupil -teacher haa completed bis sLiteentb 

{b) After attendance for two yeart 
years' probation oa teacber 
males and females. 
Arrangementa might be made by which Stndcuta at Normal 
schools might attend the University during tbe Session. 

(<■) In schools entitled to a donble grant from the Privy Council, 
after passing an examination b'/ore Hit 1 imixctor, and two 
yeare' probation as teacher of a school. This np|)lies to 
males and females ; but in either case the pupil-teaober 
mnat Lave completed bis or her seventeenth year before 
ition by the inspector. 



> i)e entitleil ti 



gratuity fur iuiitmcting 
the University. 



III, The certiGcate<l teacbi 
pn pil-teac hers — 

(a) When tbe pupil-teacher gains a bursary 
{h) When the pupil -teacher posses the enti 
a Normal school. 

[ J tbe gratuity when tlie pupil- teaclier passes the exauiiua- 
(c) < tion before tbe inspector. 

( J the gratuity when the pupil-teneher geta his certificate. 

IV. The pupil-teacher during his atteudanee at tbe University to be placed for 
three years under the charge of some selected teacher of a school neor the Uni- 
versity, in whose school he should act as assistant. 

The teaching part of his instruction will thus be [irovided for. 

If this scheme were adopted, the grants to be paid by the Privy Council 
would be-— 

1. Gratuity to the certificated teacher under whom the popil- 

teacher was apprenticed before becoming a candidate for 
a certificate. 

2. Barsary to tbe stiident at the University, apportioned be- 

tween the teacben of tbe selected school and tbe Uni- 
versity fees. 

3. Grants to Normal schools, as at present. 
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II.— CORRE 8P0ND ENCE. 

. CORRESPONDENCE between the Seceetaey of tbt; Scotch Ebcoa- 
TioN CoMuisatON and the Convenes of the Eddcation Couuittbh 

OF TIIK CnURCH OF SCOTLAND, with NoTES. 



Eni'cj 



K Street, 



SiE, — I am dii'ectcd to eoll your attentioii to aome pawages in the 'Special 
Report of the Edncation Committee of the General Aeaembiy,' which ia adgned by 
yourself as Convener of that Committee. 

In that Report (juge 26) it ia stated that the iofermation given in the Ee]>ort 
ot the Commissiouera ' regarding Eiiucation in Burgha * is, ' so far oa it goes, in- 
accnrate.' I am directed to reqaeit that you will have the goodness to point 

Again, in page 26 of yonr Report, there ia said to be an error in Table IL, fonu- 
iiig part of the Appendix to the Report o! the Commisgiouers. Von complain 
that among the schools of tlie Church ot Scotland thoee of the Society tor Propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge sro not. as they should have been, included, on the 
ground that the schools of this Society are ' connected with and supported bj/ 
the Church of Scotland.' 

If such had been the case, I am directed to atat« that your complaint would 
have been jnat. 

Like the Parochial sohoola, which are claasod separately in the table referred 
to, these Society schools are legally cotmected with the Church of Scotland j and 
this connexion ig stated, as you admit, in the Report of the ComnisaioDera. But 
neither class of schools is supporled by the Church. The Parochial schools are 
supported by the heritora ; the Society schools are supported by i)ermanent funds, 
administered by a recognised body of directors, over whom the Church exercises 
no legal control. 

Probably the misapprehension of your Committee has nriseu from ado(>ting tlie 
statement of Mr. S. Laurie, whioli is printed in the Appendix to the blrst Report 
uf the Commiaeionera. This statement is at variance with that of Mr. W. Menzies, 
formerly inspector of the Society schoula, who was examined by the Commis- 
sioners on behalf of the Society, — I am, your obedient servant, 

Patrick L'luii.v. SfCrelar^. 
Rev. Dr. Cook, Haddington, 

Ca«vner of the Bduattioa Commiti','. 
oftht Chm-ch of Scotland, 



Education Coiujittke, 22 Queen Street, 
Edikbvkuu, 21if Ifoetmbfr 186T. 

Silt, — I have laid your letter of the 2d Kovember before the Education Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly of the Church o£ Scotland. 

Id reply to the request that I should point out wherein the ' inaccuracy ' of 
the Commissioners' statement regarding > Education la Burghs' conHiste, I am 
directed to say that the Special Report, wliich cuutains the allegation of ' inac- 
curacy,' was written solely with a view to exhibit the effect of the Cuuimiaaioners' 
Recommendations and Draft Bill in landimrd districts ; but, inasmuch as certain 
conclusioDs were drawn by the Commissioners respeuting educatioual destitution 
in burghs, which seemed to the Committee to exaggerate the wants of Scotland, 
and to be caloulat«d to excite the public mind, and give occaaioo for hasty action, 
the Committee thought it their duty not to close their Report without making a 
statement which, however short, might direct attention to the anbject, and lend 
to the coiTeotion of what waa eiruiieoua. 
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lu the first place, the Roy&t Coinmuaiouera accept the opiniua that alt cbildrea, 
from 3 to 15 yeora of age, Bhoold be at school, in other words, ane-fourth of the 
wholt population. Proceeding on this assumptioD, they itate, on page Iv., that 
there are 67,619 children in Glasgow not on thn school rolls toAo oaght la be 
icholart <if tomt Khool} Again, on page Iviii., the following passage occurs : — 
' It appears that if all the children of Echuol age were to attend sdiool, the snp- 
' ply of good accommodation would full short of the demand by GI,D73 sittings,' 
Now it ia scarcely necessuy to stnte, that in all statistical returns on educs- 
tion, it is hold that the state of education is satisfactory where one-sixth of the 
population are on the roll of some school ; and in other portions of their Report 
the Commissioners ngaia and agaiti accept this proportion as adequate. 

If, then, we assume in the case of Glasgow, the proportion depmed satisfactory 
elsewhere, we find that instead of an enrolment of 93,767 (assumed by the Com- 
missionera to be uccesaary),! there ought to be an enrolment of only C4.297 \ and 
as the number reported is 41,24S, it follows that the number of children ' unac- 
■ counted for' is 23,049, and not 37,610 m is sUted intheKeport. Further, oi 
good aocommodation is reported as cKisting for 30,794 children, it also follows 
that 'good' accommodation is wanting for 27,603, and not for 01,973. Even this 
reduced number (27.503) is an overstatement of the destitution ; for, as is cor- 
rectly stated on page clxiv. of the Commissioners' Report, school acconunodation 
may be held to be adequate when it is provided for one-liftb fewer than the 
current enrolment. Applying this to Glasgow, it appears that good school ncconi' 
modalion should eiist for 51,438, thus redncLng the number of children for 
whom it is not provided to 14,644. And it is further worthy of remartt, that 
inasmuch as the Commiasiuners report that accommodation of one kind or other 
at present eiisla tor 45,U41 (page Ivi. of Report), not more than 6.397 children 
uf school age arc without school acoommodation in Glasgow, instead of 61,973. 

Natnrally relying on the accuracy of the Commlasioners' Report, the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Privy Council, when addressing the House of Commons, 
on the 2lBt June 1SG7, published to tho House and to the country tlie startling 
statement that 01,973 children in Glasgow ■ wero without any educational provi- 
' lion ;' thereby oonveyiag to others and himself sharing the very misappre- 
hension ns to educational destitution in the large towns of Scotland which the 
CommittM in their ' Special Report' considered would be the inevitable result of 
the statements of the Royal Uommissiuneni. 

In the second place, ns Glasgow is given as n sample large town, the in- 
fecenoes which wilt be drawn from its alleged eondition, as to the extent of educa- 
tional destitution in the towns of Scotland generally, must be inaccurate and 
misleading. The Commissionera themaelvea do not explicitly draw the inevitable 
inferences ; but in the Reoommendations they assume that the proportion of 
children on the school-roll in the large liurgba of Scotland generally will be tho 
same as in GlMgow. It, however, apjMiara from page 1 of the Appendix to their 
Report, tliat the Census of 18G1 shows an attendance in the districts from which 
the Commissioners did not receive returns of S9,4S1. Allowing for the lame 
proportion of error as is assumed in the esse of Glasgow, and deducting one- 
eleventh from the above number, we have an enrolment of 6 1 , 328 children, instead 
of S4,334, as is assumed in the Reconunendations, par. 2, 

With respect to your second inquiry, I am instructed to state that in Table II. 
of the Report of the Royal Commisni oners, the schools of tkotland are claasified 
ilenominalioaaUji' (with the exception of the Parochial schools, which, tor obvious 
reasons, are separated from the others) ; and that the schools of the Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowletlge — a Society fostered from its earliest iestitutJon 
by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, by means of Acts and 
Injunctions passed year ^ter year, supported for a long period of years mainly by 
funds collected among the congregations of ScotUnd by order of the Generol 
Assembly, by money given over to the Society by the Asaembly itself, and by 
legacies of members of the Church of Scotland ; and further, connected with the 
Church of 8cotland.so closely by law that none except members of the Church of 



; aee p. 4S, App. note, where the principle of classification Is explained, 
f Btsted thai ths ' Society ia legally connected with tba Chureh."— fe. 
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Scotland can bold appointmenta under it as teochera 
opinion of the Committee, erToneonsly cIoaaiRcd 



the bead ' UDdenomina- 
tional and otbira.' They ore DeuotumaCionol in their origin, in their hiatoiy, 
in their sources of mainteuance, in their centralized management, la their local 
■uperintendence, and b; law. On what grounds they can, in these circumstaucea, 
be otherwise classified the Education Committee fail to see.— I have the honour 
to be, Sir, yonc obedient servant, John Cook. 

Patrick Cumin, Esq., 
Sterelarg to the Royai Cma-mvaion on 
Education tn Swtlaaif. 



EdLCATIOM COMHIHHIOK, 15 QuEBK StKEKT. 

Deceiahfr 9lh 1807. 

Hev. SiK, — I nm directed by my Commissioners to thank you for yonr letter 
(if the 21at November, aod to state that the only object which the Commissioners 
had in making the request contained in my letter of the 2d November was, to 
ascertaiu and, if necessary, to take means for correcting any serious toaccaracy 
in their Report They are glad, however, to find from your letter that the alleged 
inaccuracieB appear to be caj>able of a simple explanation. Theae inaccuracies, as 
it seams to the Couuniasioueis, arise from not observing the precise terms used in 
those porticos of the Keport to which objection lias been takeiL 

First ; it is stated in yonr letter that ' the CommiBaioners accept an opinion that 
' all chUdren from 3 to 15 years of age shnald be at tcliool, in other words, one- 
' fourth of the whole population." And upou this assumption it would appear 
that the Commissioners not only exaggerate the educational destitntioQ of Scot, 
laud, but have been betrayed iuto a aeries of contradictions. It is to be 
remarked, however, that no reference is made to any part of the Commissioners' 
Keport in which the alleged opiaion is stated ; and the Cammissionem have in 
vain endeavoured to discover the [lassa^ to which your letter refers. 

' The distiactiou between the number of children qf ithool age and the number 
of children who ought to be on the roU of lome nchiHil or in allendanix, is well 
understood and univereally recogoised. 

* The CommiBsionera, adopting the usual 0]>inioD of statisticiauB, conaider the 
children of tchoolage to be all children from 3 to 15 ||iage xlv,), and the number of 
these amount, it is believed, to about one-fourth of the population. Accordingly, 
the Commiaaioners assert, in the passages quoted in your letter, that IF all the 
children of tdiool agt were to attend school, the supply of good accommodation 
would fall short of the demand by 61,973 sittings. This statement the Commis- 
sioners believe to be strictly accurate, and it was accepted and quoted by the 
Vice 'President of the (.'ommittee of Council in the House of Commons, on the 
occasion to which you refer.' 

But the Commissionera nowhere make the nsscrtioo that evern child of tohool 
age should be on the roll of some school. On the contrary, they say (page cliiv.) 
' that the state of edacation in a country is satisfactory when one in six of the 
' population is on the roll of efficient schools.' And in this opinion the Commis- 
sionera are happy to find tliemaelves so much in accordance with yourself and the 
Education Committee of the Church of Scotland. 

I am directed to add that the Commiasioners, so far from expecting that one- 
fourth of the population should be at kIiooI, have in their recommendations 
proposed to make proviaion far a much smaller nunbci- (page clxiv.) 

■ The Vice. President said, ' In OIoHgotv the number of children qf the tchool agt was 
■ 98,707.' Anil again, in BIythavrood diitrict, 'There was cfHfient school accoimnods- 
' tlon for 0,243 scholitrs. vhlch exceeds the total number of childTm bettcten three and 
' fifteen in the district. . . . ' In the remsinina districts of the town, however, there 
• was suSicient school ■ccommodatian for only 30,551, no less than 01,673 children being 
' without educational prorisiOD.' Any reader of the Vice-President's speech will at once 
perceive that he is speaking of 01,973 children nfichoal age, <.<., between 3 and 15. For 

TotiilnmnberofchildrBnofschoolag l>8,767 

EtHcient school accommodBtion in — 

BIythawood, . . 8,2431 „ -, 

In other rtistrictJ., . 30,561 f 36,784 



I 
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III tie Moond place, yon compkin that the Report of the Commisaionera vx- 
Bg^raWi the cducation&l deatitutioo in the Inrge towni of Scotlsnd ; becauRc, 
aconrdtng to the Censua returna of 1861, the number of children attending 
ichnol IB much largcrthan it is according to their Report. I am to remark, hoW' 
ever, that the figures iu their Report ara derived from the Report of the Glasgow 
ABsirtant-CommiBHi oners, nnd these figures, it ia notorious, differ mnterially from 
those jo the ecatua returns. But, U yon will have the goodnesa to refer to page 
xlviL of the Report of the Commisaionerg, yon will find the grounds stated upon 
which the figures of the Assistont-CoinmiMionerB are preferred to those of tlie 

The hut point oF objeotion converna the schools of the Society for Fropngating 
Christian Knowledge. 

The CoMminionera do not nnderstand that your Committee ditputea the accU' 
racy of the statement with respect to these schools in my letter of 2d November. 
I( is to be observed that the objection made (page 26 of your Special Report) to 
the classiGcotion adopted by the Commissioners, was that the Society schools 
were not, oa they ought to have been, included under the heml of Church of 
ScutUnd sohoob, because, as your Committee ftllcgecl, these Society schools ara 
connected vrttb anil tupportrd by the Church. 

It has ulremly been pointed out that the conncicion between the Society school! 
and the Church is stated (Lgain and again in the Report of the Commissioners.' 
But, unlike the Church of Scotland schools, these aclioals are snpported by 
fiin<U administered by a recognised body of directors, over whom the Church 
eiereises no controL 

It is to be remarked also, that the diitinction between schools couneeted with 
and maintained or supported by the Church of Scotland, is carefidly observed both 
inpagexixv. andin]i.igexxxviiL, to which your Special Report refers. Andlam 
also directed to say, that one reason which indnced the CommLtsioners carefully 
to distingnish between the Society Schools and the General Assembly School* 
WM this, that while they found the Society Schools among the most inefGciont, 
they found the Oooeral Assembly Schools, over which your Committee exercises 
control, among the most efficient in Scotland. 

' 'an, I am directed t« ex]ire»« a hope on the part of the Commi*- 
e of the mis apprehensions 



Rev. Dr. Cook, Haddington. 

Convener of the Educat'toa CommUtef 

o/lKe Chvreh of Stiollaad. 



—I am, your obedient sc 

Pairick CtTMiy, Sucrelanj. 



2. COREESPONDENCE between Dh. Hansah, Warden of Trinity 
College, Gleuatniond, and the Srcbetart of the Scotch Education 

CoMMlBJlON. 

Ebucation CoMMtssios, 15 QvEE-N- Stribt, 
EmsBDHCH, 28th Ftbrvary 1867. 
StR,~I am directed by the Commiasionen appointed by Her Majesty to Tnquira 
into the Schools in Scotland to state, that, having finished their inquiry into thu 
Elementary schools, they are now engaged in inveatigating the condition of those 
which supply the higher education to the people of ScotlaniL 

In order to form a satisfactory opinion upon these schoolj, they have appobted 
two Assistant- Commissioners, Sir. Thomaa Harvey ond Mr. Alexander C. Sellar, 
who have been instructed to draw up a rei-ort on the subject. Iu prosecuting thii 
inquiry, theae gentlemen have already personally visited and examined most of 
the public Burgh aohools. 

The i-osition occupied by tha institution over which you preside is so im- 
I S»«p. mr.,siidp, JR, App. 

3 
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portaut, that the Beport wliicli the CommiBiioniirs arc about to snbrait to Hor 
Majesty will, in their opinioii, ba imperfect unless they bnve on opportunity, 
through their A sBiBtiint-CDQimiuionen. of forming a judgment oa to the character 
and coBt of the education which Ttioity College supplies. 

They trust, therefore, that you will hare the goodness to give such fuciiitica to 
the AMistant-Commissioners ns may enable thein satisfactorily to fulfil the duty 
with which they have been obarged. 

Yonr reply to this a])plicatiou will be traoemitteJ ti) the Assiatant-Comuiis- 

■ionen, who will be directed to comtnuuicate with you on the subject I am, 

Sir, your obedient servint, Patrick CrMis, Secrelary. 

Tub Rev. the 'Warden, 
. Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perthshire. 



Trisitt College, Glsnalmoxd, 

!^< March 1887. 

SiB,-»Iu reply to your ciroular letter of February 28, 1 beg to inform you that 
it will give ua the greatest pleasure to receive a visit from the Assiatant-Commis- 
•ioners, at any time which they may arrange with ine as convenient to both 
partiea, I sbdl be most happy to show them oil onr urrangementa, and to place 
in their hands all necessary papers. But to avoid misapprehenaion, I must pre- 
miae that we do not propoao to submit our claasea in any way to their persoDol 
examination. 

In announoiiig thin linutalion of our willing assent to Uieir inspection, I am 
simply following the f precedent set by the nine English acUoola subjected W 
the last Boyal CommiKsinn, when a similar request "".la i>ro]>osed to them. 

J. H.\SNAH, H'djv/en. 

f. C^•MI^■, lCa<i. 



Edccation CouMisaios, 16 Ql'eex Street, 
Edinburqit, 15tk March iS67. 

Sib,— I am direated by the Commiasiouers appointed by Her Majesty to In- 
quire into the Schools in Sootlaud to thank you for yonr letter, in which you 
express your qualified aaaent to their applioatiou. 

The Commissionora have delayed writing to you again on the subject ontil 
they ahoidd have received the answers of the rectors and bead -masters of the 
otlier schools to whom they made application similar to that m.tde to yourself. 
Tlie Commissioners are happy to find that, with oite or |ievhaps two eiceptiona, 
tbeae gentlemen are prepared to afford every facility to the Commissioners in 
prosecuting their inquiry; and arrangements have already been made with the 
rector of the Edinburgh Academy and other very large achooU which will enable 
the Assistant- CommiBsionera to lorra an accurate judgment of tbe value of the 
education which they fnmish. 

I am directed to add that the Commissioners do not quite understand the 
precise extent to which you are willing to submit your clasaea to the inspection 
of the Aasistant-Comnuasioners, and particularly, whethei' these gentlemen are to 
be permitted to be present durmg the time when the different mastera are engaged 
in teaching, and whether they are to have an opportunity of taking part in an 
•Kamination conducted by the maaters, and of leeing tlie pa]>Br work of the 
pupils t The Commisaioners desire me to add that they have referred to the 
Appendix to the Report of the Public Schools Commiasionors, in which the 
correspondence between the Commisaioners and the head-maaters of the great 
public schools of England is to be found. 

It ajipeara from the correapoodcnce that two of the most dietingniahed head- 
masters, viz., Dr. Temple, of Rugby, and Dr. Kennedy, of Shrewsbury, were willing 
to have their scholars examined by any examiners who might be appointed by 
the Commissioners, and that the othen declined upon grounds whieh aooroely 
aeem to apply to the present case. 

I am directed to obscire that auiee the Report of the Public Schools Commia- 
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rionert, the Schools Inquiry Commission hwi been iseiieil, 'to inqixirt into the 
' edutntion given in schools not comprited within the scope o[ the Commiiaion 
' on the fltate of popular education and in ctrtain public Bohooli.' 

The inquiry roEerwd to in thin Oommiaaion coiTospoaii» precisely -with the 
inquiry upon which the CommiBMonura ■ppointed_ to inquire into the Bchoola in 
Suotland are now engaged. 

The old Endowed schools oF Engluiil and vety many privnte acodonuen have 
willingly submitted to the eTaminatioa of the English Assistant -ComniiMionen. 

It appears to my Commisaioners that, so far as there is any precedent, it is in 
favour of acceding to the request wbirh they have felt it their duty to make. 

I am directed to ndd that, before giving final instruction* to the Assistant- 
Commissioners, the Commissioners will foe] obliged to you if you will have the 
goodnea* to inform them as to the precise extent to which the Commissionera will 
be permitted to see your clasBes actttdlly nt work. — I am. Sir, your obedient aer- 
vaut, P, CrMTV, f^fei-ttarji, 

The Rev. the Wabdes, 

Trinity College, Glenalmond. 
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Jilnrch 18, 1867. 

Bib, — la reply to your letter of March 16, I beg to state that I have no inten- 
tion of quahfyiug my Mnent in any respect whatever, beyond the precedent of 
the English Commission, which dealt with sobooll precisely analogona to the public 
school departmcut of this College. In that case, the Commi«sioners Gnt calculated 
eartaia questions, and secondly, made it their duty, ' after receiving the answers, 
' to visit peraonally each of the sehools, to inspect the class.rooma, boacding- 
' houses, playgrounds, etc., and to acquire on the spot further information aa 
' might assist (them) to toim a clear opiuion on the varions branches of (their) 
' inqniry.' 

This is what 1 cupected, aud to similar action on the part of your Assiatant- 
Corantitsioners I will offer every facility in my power. 

It will give me the greateut pleasure to answer their questions, and to receive 
tliem as snesta in my own house for any time they think expedient. 

But I have declined to aubmit our ciaasos to their personal etaminatiDu ; and 
have referred as my jiistiEuation to the reasons which were given in detail by 
the English head-mastera. As the Commission ers appear to think, however, that 
' so far as there is any precedent, it is in favour of acceding to' their_roqnest, I 
am under the neoeesity of making this refereuae more in detail. . 

I am not aware that the Report of the current ' Sohoola Tnquii'y Commission ' 
in England has been published. I have no knowledge, thereloro, of any prece- 
dent which it might furnish. It is luHlcient that I am supplied with a thoroughly 
ai^ued preoedent from tlioae nine English schools which our system moat re- 
sembles, 

I observe, then, that Dra, Temple aud Kennedy, to whom you rcFer as consent- 
ing, gave that consent only ' with some reluctance,' — as the Commissioners 
acknowledge, — (they might have said, indeed, "with eoiuiderablc reluctance), and 
Dr. Kennedy intimates that he should have refused even that reluctant aasent to 
any examination of the whoh Huhool. such as you propose. The more modified 
request, for permission to examine ' not all the boys, but those who have attained 
' a certain standing,' was absolntely refused by the ether seven head-mastera on 
such grounds us these, all applying moat exactly to mirsetvcs ; that aueh an ex- 
amination would be uncertain and nnaatiafaotory aa a test ; unfair to the masters, 
and detrimental to the ordinary work ; superfluous, because ' we have abundant 
'examinations already;' uncutied for on the part of Covernment, because we 
have not received a siugle farthing of Oovemment endowment | and fur ft good 
many other reasons ' seriously objectionable,' 

I see. in fact, that the terms used are stronger _than I care to adopt. Th« 
general principle seems to be impregnable. 

This school differs from the Scottish type, and approximates the English type. 
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It has been founded by large doniitioiiB, which have placed it, for Scotland, on a 
level with the higher Euglish schools, in tlie size of its buildingi!, and the effici- 
ency of tU appointmcDtB la ndvimce of its actual numbero. 

Its miutecB come almost eotirely from English Univeraitics, &nd to a large ex- 
tent from EngliBli Public schooU. The very points in whiuh it ditfera from such 
It school as the Edinburgh Academy, to which you refer, bear precisely on thia 
question. Our classrooms arc rather private than public, aod anlike those of tt 
day-Bchool, they represent only a portion of our work. We are not accustomed 
to receive visits from Btraiigers. We teach, indeed, on a far costbec system, for 
we have seven and sometimes eight full masters of good UtiiverKity qualifications 
to teach one hundred boys. But the very fact that our classes are bo much 
amaller, makes their merits different in kind, and therefore not easily comparable 
with the merits which are sought for by the scmi-public competition of the large 
classes of a Scottiih day-school. We test our results by at least live enuninations 
during the seaaion, conducted by myself, and an annual examlnntinn, conducted 
by distinguished examiners from Oxford and Cambridge. We shall dUo have the 
pleasure of sabmitttng to your Asaistant-Conuniasioners a statement of honour* 
lecently gained by our pupils, which we take to be tlie best and surest test that 
can be applied. For myself, as I was seven years rector of the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy, t have hod sufficient experience in both systems ; and should not have the 
atightesC personal objection to take the AsaiBtsnt-CommissionerB with me to any 
ordinary lesson of the siith form, nor should I object to their asking any ques- 
tions they pleased in my presence. But tbis is a concession which I should 
moke on purely {lersonal grounds, and without giving up my objections to the 
proposal as a whole. In every other respect, my beat services shall be at the 
command uf the Assistant- Commisiioners, to enable them to report upon us in 
the completest form. — I have the honour to bo, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. Hansah, Wanlm. 
Tub SBCBETAnv, 

Scotch Ed'icition ConimUfion. 



Edi^cation Couitissio.v, 15 Queev Stee«t, 
EDiSDfROH, 23(i March 1867. 

Sib, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated Mardi 
ISth, nnd I am directed to state that the Aaaistant-Commissioneis have been 
desired to make such arrangements with respect to visiting Gleualmond as may 
be convenient to 3-ourscIf and to them. 

The Commissioners would regret extremely if the examinattou which they pro- 
jioae should lead to any of the inconveniences to which you nlliide. 

But since my lost communication I may state that the Assiatant-CommiaBioneTS 
have visited and examined some very large schools in this city, and experience 
■eems to show that an examination, if properly conducted, docs not involve any 
of the evils anticipated by some of the head-masters of the English Pnbltc schools. 
Indeed, Dr. Hodson assured mo that au examination such as that which took 
place at the Academy was, in his opinion, attende<I with considerable advantages, 
— I am. Sir, your obedient servant, Pathick Ccmis, Secretary. 

The Rev. thk Wabdes, 

Trinity CoUer/r, Gtenahiiotii'. 



III. — MEMOtlANDUM AS TO ISDrSTItlAL EaGOEP ScIIOOI.3. 



L scbools differ from Reformatories in this, that they are intended 
fur children who have not yet committed any criminal offence, their object being 
preventive. The statutory provisions with respect to such schools have been 
conaolidated in the 2Q and 30 Vict. c. IIS, whtoh waa passed 18GG. According 
to this Act, the Industrial school is defined to be a school in which industrial 
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Vwniiig is [irovideil. and iu which children are lodged, I'lullicd, and fed us well as 
tangbt. Tbeso Bl^hooU nra snbjert to ioapection, and oro certiRed by the Home 
Secretary as places lit for the reccptiou of cbildron under the Act, It is to be 
obsorred that the ume aehoal cannot be at once nn Indnstcial school aud a Re- 
formatory. According to the Bome Act, coiintics and boroughs are empowered tii 
coutribute money to establish aud to enlarge Industrial schools in the soms way 
03 tbey may establish and ealarge Retonoatorics. 

Aa to the children who may bo sent to InduBtrial schools, it is provided that 
rt'ty person may bring before two jiiaticea or a magistrate any child apparently 
under the age ot 14 years — 

(I.) That is found begging, or in any street or jiublic place for the |iui'' 

pose of begging or receiving alma. ■ . 
(3.) That is found wandering, and uot having any home or settled place of 

abode, or proprr giianUanthip, or TisiHe means of snbaistenee. 
(3.) That is founii deatitnte, either being an orphan or having a wirriviiig 
piu'ent ill prison. 
r-P* (4.) That frequents the company of reputed thieves. 

And iE the justices or magistrata tinds that the child comes within any una of 
these descriptions, aud that it is expedient to deal with it under this Act, it may 
bu sent to a certiRed ludustrial school. In mich lipx^, qn order of delentiini is 
drawn up by the magistrate, under which a child may be detained oatU IG. 

This order of detrittioii, it mnst be observed, is notln the nature of a convietion 
lor any olTenee, bat is simply intended as a protection both to the parent And the 
child, and especially to prevent the parent withdrawing the child from the care 
of the managers of the Industrial school, and again leaving it to gain its living ou 
the streets. 

Provision is iniule by which |iareuta aud guanliiais nuy voluntarily tend re. 
fractory children under 14 to such schools ; and parochial boards havQ similar 
jmwers with respect to certain children in the poorhbuses. 

The Industrial school to which the child is sent must he conducted in accord- 
ance with the religious persuasion of the parents of the child. If this conditiou 
is violated, the parent may have the child nunoved from the school. 

The managen may permit a child to lodge with its parents during the i>erioil 
of detention, and, after 18 weeks, may allow the child to live out of the school 
with any respectable person willing to receive him. 

The managers may also apprentice children under detention. 

The Treasury may contribute towards the custody and maintenance of children 
under detention. Tho present rate is 4b. 6d. per week. The rate for children 
detained with the consent of pareots is not to exceed 2s. per head ]>ec week. 

Parochial hoards may contribute towards the maintenance of children placed ia 
Industrial schools on their application, and are bound to contribute for the sup- 
port of chililren in such achaols, in case tbey ore chargeable to the parish at the 
time when they are sent to school, or within three months liefore being sent. 

Parents, or other persons liable to maintain a child, are bound to contribute 
towards the maintenance of the child if they are able to do so. 

Such are the principal provisions of this Act. 

From these it appeaia that burghs and counties have now ample jiowor to 
apply local auessment to the purpose of assisting in tho maintenance and educa- 
tion of children at Industrial schools, whilejthe Treosiuy contributes 4s. 6d. for 
each child under detention. — P. 24, Mr. S. Timer's Report. 

While no parent can be deprived oE the custody of his child, or relieved from 
the duty of maintaining it, without the aanution oE a magistrate, the greatest car« 
seeros to be taken to protert tlie religious rights of the |>arciit, and to compel him 
to ouDtribute as much as he can towards the maintenance aud education of his 
children. 

Having regaiil to the terms uf the Act of Farllameut, it seems that tbey are 
wide enough to embrace tho case not only ot refractory children, but of every 
child who, by the neglect of ite parent, is likely to fall into crime. The chief 
difficulty seems to consist in inducing magistrates to enforce the law. This is 
apparent from the following table, compiled from Mr. Sidney Turner's Tenth 
Keport, which shows for each Industrial school in Scotland the percentage of 
children under detention, to the total number in such schools. In schools where 
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IV. — Dual SvideKcu as lo InsuE'lsui. Schools. 
SiTi'itDAY, i'thrmry 1, IMiiS. 

RoBKItT CiEOHOK CByOKsUANK H.IJIILTON, Kaq. 

fhe DeOit t^ PacaJiy. — What office do yon hoUU— I am AcoounWut to the 
Committee of Council on Education, 

What IB the duty of the Accountant T — Tho duty of the AccountAot is to make 
all the payments ordered hf the Committee of Council, and to record them. 

How long hove yon held yotir office T— Since 1861. 

So that you can apeak to the differenoo between the foimer ayrtem of Goveni- 
luent grants to Normal schools and the preaeut f — I can. 

Will you e.'qiiain thnt difference to the Commiss [oners ?— Under the old Code 
grants were given to Normal schools in the shape of augmentation of the salaries 
uf certificated aaBistants and lecturers employed, and of Queen's scholarships, 
which were special grants of £23 for each mala and £11 for each female student 
%ho pasaed the admissiou examination. There were further grants given on the 
examination of these students at the annual iiiBpeGtion in December of each year. 
1 think that i» generally how the grants stood iiiider tho old Code. In 1863, by 
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nuDittc dutud 2Ut Morcli, tlia gruits were altered eutii'sly, and iaatead of bviug 
paiit on ttudeuts who were ia tniiiiug, they weio luklcnlated u[)oii stiideuta wlio 
had guned thoir certilicstea alter liaving been truued in the culiegcs, and were 
fairlf launahed in the profoaslou of teacher. 

Docs that aliU contiuuet — It does, Since 16<t3 there bnir been k farther 
minute, the principal effect of vlmh i» that the colleges, if tlielr iiumlxin am 
greatci' iii oue y«ar than in the year previous, are allowed u pro[iottiDnstely Ini'^'-r 
granti with that addition, tlie minute of 2Ut March ISli3 ii in operation ni>w, 

Uav« you aoything to luggest as to the comparative result! of the two ayateuis 
— the former system and the laat? — No, 1 thiuk not. The priuoipal point is thii, 
that whereas ou the former system we pud for students in training, who uiigbt 
or might nnt bi^couiu teachers, on the present system we do not pay fur such stii- 
denta till they are actuulty in the prolession. 

Artirle 102 of the Code ia in regard to the limit of 7^ per cent, in the ex|i«U(li- 
tun t — Ibat limit ot 15 per cent, nf the expenditwe ia practically the liuiit of 
grants to trainin); colleges. Under the minntea they receive n sufflcisut amount, 
EiLcept in a very few iuatances, to eome up to tliat limit. 

What is the [irovLsion in regard to that 7Q l>er cent. ' — The proviBion is that 
the gmtit paid to a collogB in any one year m:iy nut exceed 75 per ucnt. of it« 
certified expenditure of the |>revious year. 

la that under Article 102 ot the Coila J— Yes. 

Does that provision affect the scliools in Scotland much ? — It dues ; it tells in 

Vo you think that a wise and salutary provision! — 1 think that it fulliU iu 
intention, which is this, tlist at least one-fourth of the cX]renditiiro must he inct 
from other sources than the grant. 

In regard to the Sootub Normal schools, is it not the case that there is cotuid- 
erable variation as to tlie self-supporting nature of them I — There ia. 

What is the reason of that! — I thiuk it prinoipally ariEcs from the coat of 
tuition in one college being much larger than in anotlitr. and also from tho cir- 
cumstance that in some of the colleges the practising schools arc condnuted at 
> ooDaiderable loiia, nnd this loss seems to be met to a larjju extent out of tlu- 
college funds. 

What are the apparently self-supporting Normal schools in ^cothuiil t — The 
Edinburgh Church of Scotland School and the Edinburgh LVee Church School 
appear to be nearly self-supporting. The Glasgow Free Chnrch .School sBcms 
to want most assistance from other sources than the Ooverumcut grant, the 
Glasgow Cliurch of Scotland School is nearly self-supporting, or hua been so 
hitherto. But I may observe that although the grant cui never exceed the otlier 
limit preacrihed by article 102, of £50 for each mole nnd £35 for each female iu 
training in the year for which it ia being {aid, yet the condition that the grant 
of any one year is limited to 75 pec cent, of the expenditure of the previous ycnr 
has this effect, where the uumbera are declining from year to year, that a larger 
grant i« got in proportion to the expenditure to bu met thnn if the numbcri 
hntl remained stationary. 

Beeausn tho estimate is taken ou the your before ! — Yes ; and that would pro- 
bably nukke aomc of them appear to be self-nupporting, wbon, in reahty, had tho 
numbcra of atudenta in attendance been tlie name iu a Buries of year*, tln-y would 
not have bocn self, supporting. 

Are the numbora deciimngt — Tliey have steadily declined since ISU:). 

Iu all of them ! — In ail otthcui, 

la there any reason for that Hint occurs to you I — Thoro lias been a falling-off 
ut pnpil-le.icliers. I don't know how that may affect it. bnt the (act is so. 

Supposing the Board of Works or any such pubUu body were to take the charge 
ufrepain and current 00Bts,wonld the (lovcrnment grants be snfliciont to make the 
Normal schools aolf-«upi>orting ! — I think they wonhL I take it in this way : the 
cost of tuition might bo fairly set down at £1000; that is about what itamounU 
to in the Edinburgh Church of .Scotland School, — oonsideiably less than it in 
in the GUagaw Free Church School. If there were 50 mole students and SO female 
student* in attendance, in colcnlating the grant we shouhl allow £23 for each male 
and £17 for each female, irrespective of the amount of bursarien which might be 
jiai'l to tlicm. The expenditure tberofore on which we sUoiild allow 75 per cent. 
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would bo £1000 iot wUries, and £2000 (or the eatimnted coat of living of the 
■tudents. "5 per cent, of £3000 would be £2250. Out of this sum the eollega 
authorities would have to pay for Balarica of teachers £1000, leaving £125» 
for buraaries. £1250 would admit of burMries, at the rate of £15, being paid ta 
each male, and £10 to each female ; and I thiuk, from what one aeea of the 
balance-iheeta rendercil, that would be snfGcicnt. A larger aumbor of students 
than 100, «o long as the coat of tuition was not icereased, would allow of larger 
bursaries being paid to cavli. 

Have you anythiug to suggest to the Commissioncra on the supposition that 
the Nonnal suhnols ceased to be supported by denominationi, and came entirely 
to be supported by Government funds? — Only this : that in such a contingency 1 
think it would be necessary somowhat to modify the present arrangements, so as 
to continue the security wu now have, that the atadeota trained do not eicewl 
the number of teachers required. 1 think that could best be done by paying 
the salaries of the Normsl'Bchool teachers principally by capitation fees when the 
•tudenta trained by tbtm had gained their certiflcates. 

Have you had your attention directeil to the remarks on page cxlviii of the 
Second Report of this Commission in regard to a plan sketched of the ourriculum 
for schooU ; — I have. 

Can you make any suggestions to us as to how the Ibianciol arrangement* 
■hould be made if that plan were adopted, or something similar to it ! — 1 nnder- 
■tand that the present odniiuiftratioii of the Nomial-school grants would remain 
untouched. There would be the element of the university raeu introduced; 
which would be an entirely ucw one. I think if pupil -teachers of three years' 
standing, who were able to gain a bursary at the university, were put under the 
eharga of the teacher in some school near the university, wbere they might act 
as paid Bssistanta during the three years that they attend the university, that the 
bursaries to be paid on their account by the Committee of Council should bo 
apportioned between the professor's fees and the selected school in which the 
student might be placed. I think that as the amount need not be vecy large, 
the Government wonld get a quid pro qao in the service of the student for the 
three yeani u an assistant teacher in the suhool ; and it might fairly be assumed 
that he would uoutinue in the profession after that time. 

la that arrangement with the view of securiug that the bursaries shall be paid 
to those who are to follow out tlie profession afterwards? — Just so. 

Have you had yoiu' attention directed to the roaources of Elementary achoola 
with reference to the salaries likely to be olTered as inducements to teatjiers T — 
1 think that hitherto the salaries obtainable in Elementary schools, more par- 
ticolarly in the outlying districts, have not been Hufficient to indnce tramed 
or even certificated teachera to go there, but the provision in the Second Rvport 
of the Commission appears to remove that difficulty. The double grant from the 
Committee of Council to these outlying districts would yield 16s. a head, and ths 
Bcliool pence might fairly be put down at Is. a <iiinrter, which would be 48., so 
that each child, in average attendance, would bo worth £1 to the school, and un. 
leas the school wore a very smoll one, that would bo sufficient. 

Do you think thot the Kormnl schools would bo better managed by Govern- 
ment than under the present system of denominations ? — I am not able to give 
any answer to that question. 

Jfr. Raiittay. — Do yon say that the teachers in the Normal nchool should be 
paid by capitation grants after their pupils have got their certificates'? — That is, 
in the event of the Normal schools being State institutions, and ceasing to have 
uiiy connexion with denominations. I think, as long as they have any connexion 
with the denominations, the present system meets every requirement. 

But in the event of the State taking charge of the Normal schools, you think 
the plau yon suggest would work well ? — I think some such plan would bo neces- 
sary, in order to secure that tlie students trained in tlie Normal achoola do actually 
go into the profession of teachers ; and that might be securc<l by giving a pecu- 
niary interest to the teachers of the Normal school in the issue of each certificate 
to their pupils. 

Don't you thiuk that the teacher would object to hove his payment for his ser- 
vices delayed t — His whole payment need not depend on the c.ipitation fees ; but 
I thiuk a large jiortion of it might well depend n^ioa them. 
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Loril Mare, — Von used the exprcBsion, 'nell-aiipporting' in the early p.irt of icur 
evidence, m to Normal ichoalB ; vould you explain what you mean precuely by 
that Bxprosaion ! — ^By Bait.supportiug, I mono that the college, with the Goveni- 
ment grant and the fees o( students, can exist without any voluntary contribu- 

Krom e»trancous sources I — Ves. 

Jfr, Dunlop. — Without any contributiiin from the denominationa?— From the 
denominations with which tliey are connected. 

TlieDcan of FaciAly. — Are you iu favour of the suggeetion «i to double grantB I 
— Yea. 

XOTE BY We. HAMlI,■ro^■. 

In illostratioD of my evidence, that the double grant from the Privy Council ' 
will have the effect of so increasing the salaries of teachers iu schools in ont- 
lying districts as to iniluce certificated teachers to take charge o( them, I taka 
the cose of Delting, probably the poorest parish in ShGtUnil,with a valuation of 
j:lSSO, a population of 2000, witli four schooU thrown on the rates, three of 
which will hive to be built. In addition to these there is also the Parish school. 

The cost of building a Shetland school may be fidly estimated at £3Gt). 
Three Bchuols at £300 (half uf the cost being supplied by Government) will give 
au tumual charge on the rates of £34, I7h. ti4. for twenty-live years. The maiii- 
teoance of the bnildinga of four schooU may ba set down nt £20, that is, £5 f"r 
each. At p. 13 of tbe Iteixirt oE the Committee of the General Assembly for 
lS67i the aeerage income of female teachers, of whom all, with the exception of 
three, are certiticated, is stated to be £41, IGs. 9d. Four teachers at £40 will 
give an expenditure of £1G0 to be provided for salaries. 

The total espoDditiiru to be met therefore a as follows : — 

(I.) Interest on cost of building three schools, for twenty-fivo 
years, . . . , . £34 17 li 

f (3.) Maintenance of four SL'hoohi, . ■ . . SO <J 

(3.) Solariet of four tcDckeis, . . . . I GO 

£21-1 17 It 
' To meet this expenditure there will be, first, the Government grant and school 
tvnce. The Govenmient grant will be 16b,,' the jience at la, » quarter will 
be 4s., together £1 per head. Out of a population of 2D0O, consisting entirely of 
persons whose children would take ailvantage of these schools, 250, or one in 
eight at least, will be at school. Deduuting 50 for the Faroehial school, whicb, 
however, has only 34 at present on the roll, there remain SOO in attendance at 
the four rato-siipiK>rted schools. 200 scholara nt £1 will yield an income of £200. 
leaving £14, ITs. Gd. to be ])ro>'ided by the rate. A 3d. rate will yield £19. 
lis. Gd., leaving a surplus of £4, 14a. When tbe cost of tbe building has been 
rejiaid, tbe salaries may be raised to £48 a licod. 



Satl'uuay, Fehruavii 22, 1S<3S. 

L'APT.iis Dempstkr, Secretary and 'freatarrr t>/ Edinbnr'jh Or'yiiial 

Eaggtd and Induttriai Seliaul. 

J/i-. Mvr.cTr\jf.—T\ie Conimintonei-s are anxious to have some information ai 

to tbe present position of the Original Ragged School, and eapedolty as to the 

working of the late Consolidation Act. ^ — A. The spirit of tbe Act does not seem to 

have been fully understood, nor has it been worked hitherto as it was intended 

to have been worked, "itlr. Cumin yesterday let in a great deal of light on the 

snbject, and though we bod a very small meeting of tbe Directors, all of them 

were very much obliged to him for tbe omouat of Ught which he did let in on the 

Bubject ; we seemed to see it in a new way. 



am J/ftmiix io I%inl Befort v/Htr Mmju^a'a 




7<(«kn.M^I 



4< Oe Ac*. mmUmr w to ■«« • ^ 

of &r Aci «iobU it work hmiftiiH/ W Oa 





JUV. jrMtnjf.— Aa eUdita 
Ta*. iHi^kpRshudter 

bi onr I«t ttfuH, there m boI mw ^kSA Jwe rib eJ, vfai, hsring lad |aa«ats, 
cmU Bot t» Ubn op mdcr lb* Act 

Ud£Ur«i«iMiUkebmigU before Jutiees Mtenrdinf «■ year dii a ttUM, «i^ 
Mt fntlfccr inttmnlian ol tlie pnUk asdioritK^ TOnld taj eril R«ah &«■ tte 
bct«[ Ibdr bong Mrt on ft tm^stnte't oamMtT— I don't at pnacnt MtMJ|«to 
~ gof that luBiL 

tt jroa do aee a diaadrantage in duUroi not bang Mat ladil 
they hare been apt>Rh««ded bjr the {idiM sad taken befon a magMlnt* for an 
oOnce? — Yea, that aerau a roundiJxnit vajr, anil then aecm to be difficnltiea 
taconntcnd in that rouhdahout vaj. There leenu td be a thoner method of 
MDUnittuig thenf. and it'ii ■ pit^ we dAi't see onr way tu it 

What 1 refer to pnttcijiafly is'tfae kind of tti^ma od the liaiA of haTiogbeen 
made the aabject of a magirinde'a warrant 7 — Ve^s iinJonbtedly there i> a feel- 
iog of that kind among piirenta. We had a caae of that kind the other day from 
Lmlitfagow ; we had an application to take in a child, and we were obliged t« 
■ay that we could not, in the poiitiuQ of onr fnnda, take it without some prooMd- 
iog* ol that sort, hut that if the pareiits or guanliaiu did not object to get the 
child committed, we wonld be delighted to have it on theae terau ; but they did 
object, and we did not get the child. 

Wonld the aame objection apply if you could get the committal in the way I 
have Bu^csted ! — Certiunly uutl 

Von think that view of the Statute a very important one I~l tliiuk it ia a now 
and Tery important one. 

How do you stand as regard* fnnda t Bupposiag that this were apidied to it* 
full extent, hove you Iund« aufficiont to carry out generally the purpoaes of yonp 
•ohool 1 — Yea. Uufortunately, the BubEcriptions have been going on decluung 
ever lince 1863, an a pointed out in our Uat report. 

Wliat OoTomment awiitancB do you get?— The £B88, w given iu our return 
tbii year, ia a little too much, because it includes i:l3 for certificated teacherti. 
The amoutit should 1>c £5i5. 

How ui it paiil ! — Wo get 4a. (id. a week ; we used to get 4». last year, but for 
Qie latter part of the year wo drew 4ii. Gd. a week for each child in that way, 
ten the allowance gut from Uic pnriih or the other parties reaponeiblc, nud who 
•rt by the Act liable to pay. 

Shtr^ Tait, — Hb»o the chililrwi in the RngBed School nnder that Act gcne- 
mHy been brought before the magistrates by^o police ! — Yes. This interpre* 
tatlon of the Act haa not been nndorrtooil. A nnmbcr of i)eople bring np 
children to our admiuion cummittces ; the cases como across tliem, and they 
cannot tn cunncioncc lot tbem slip by, but then they have to pay for them, and 
that ii very hard, whereas this would exempt them altogether from iiayment. 

Lord J3u;ifi)nnfiiWi— fltill you wonld require an order from a mngirtrate 7 — 
From wme magintrate,— perhapa, on onr — " 
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Mr. iluiici'tijf. — Vour ideit is, that your having Jiiiiticos ul the t'ciwc oil your 
committee, thej' might, la tuagutrntcs, commit the chiliUcu at n mectiug of your 
Board I — Yes. 

Mr, Samttay. — Dou't you think there is u viali, if you had children committed 
priTately iu the wny you luggeit, of the pnreutB bringiog Urn children in order tn 
get quit of them ? — It is always liable to that objectioo. 

Have yoH never found it so in experienca T — Yei ; we have fuuud that pareola 
do sometimei wiah to get rid of Ihcir children, especially iu the case of illegiti- 
mate children. We have had Beveral coaea of that kind, and our difficulty hu 
been very great to know how to deal with them. 

Mr. Jfonei-f./.— Have you anything to auggeat aa to the ehililreii, after they 
have ceaaed to bo at Behool! What becomes of them?— At the MaiionviUe 
branch of the iostitutiau we have liaen taking advantage of tho proviBioa of the 
Act which bUowb iu to lioenne and apprentice out a child before the term has 
exi'ired ; it aays ia the Act eighteen months, but we have allowed about tbi-oe 
years, and we have apprenticed the cliild out. 1'hat is a most important thing ; 
but when we «ay to tradesmen, Here is n boy, and that wo have hold over him, no 
that tho traileunoD need not fear, after he has got him, and intnisted him with 
money the boy sometimes decampg, and when wo jjo to the police, we cannot get 
the oasistance which wo anticipated in tracing the child. 1 don't attribute any 
fault anywhere ; but f merely aay that we have toniul that difficulty. There ia 
a boy who Iios been away for about two months, and that is doing us grievous 
harm at Miuionville, and we dou't know* how to remedy it. Under the Aut we 
are entitled, at any time after a child has been eighteen months in the school, if 
he is steady, and wo can conscientiously do so, to license him out and apprenUce 
hiia to a trade ; but supposing that while in that trade the boy bolts, what is to 
be done I The tradesman comes to me, and says, ' Here is a boy that yon put 
uuder my charge ; I took for granted that La was au honest good hoy, 1 trusted 
him, and he hui cheated me, nod gone off,' 1 go to the police-olSce, and inform 
them that the boy placed iu school nnder the Act boa gone o£ I wont to Mr. 
Liat and Mr. Linton, and they said that they would make inquiry ; but I heard 
nothing more about it. That is two luouths ago, and it is o]>erating very pre- 
judicifldUy against us at the institution. 

Sheriff Davlihon, — Have you any idea that tho boy's whereabouts are known I 
: — No, not at this time. We hod a kind of inkling at lirst, and our superintendent 
went after him. The boy's name was Sbar[>, and he was too sharp for us. 
He once before jilted tu in the some way, and we forgave him. 

Do you know any boy who has acted in that way, whose place of abode and 
where be was were known either tu his master or the police T — No, I cannot say. 

Mr. Rantiay. — Then the hanbihip is not that the poUce neglected to search for 
the child, but that they failed to recover him ? — Yes; I don't attribute blame to 
anybody, but 1 say it is a pity that that should have occurred. 

Mr. Moiioreif. — Have you at your disposal means sufficient to send out n boy 
to earn an hoiieat iivelihood after the period of detention has exjiired I — They get 
wages, and we would be all the better able to do it if wc uould carry out thin 
Act. 

But at present you Jiavu tiit ueaus substantially of Bending every boy to an 
honest trade, if be ehooxes to do well T — Yes. It may toll tipou tho admissious 
to the scbool afterwards. If wclludwc have not siiSicieot funds, looking forward 
to the coming year, and tubMriptioua are not coming iu ns they should do, we 
must limit tbu number of admissious. 

Shv\ff Daeidaoii. — How much do you rerjuire iu addition to the Gove rameut 
allowance for a chihl who is brought to the school nnder a warrant t — We don't 
want anything more. It we coiiid get tliat, and get the Act carried out in th« 
way it is meant to be carried out, we ahoukl have lots of money, and we should 
do voiy welt. 

Lord Jerviticovdf. — If a boy eacapes, under what warrant is ho apprehended 
by the police! — He ia apprehended without any warrant. 

Do you give the police written information ! — If we know where the boy ii, 
we write to the magistrates or the police at the place where ho iB,giving the name 
cf the boy, and asking them to commit him nnder the information given by ua. 
JiWil Mvrf, — Yon have used the expre««ion "commit;" now it ii not a oom* 
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■HmibI wltK nTiI'mirywTwrnf Itr trnii I lOppoM H ubM hsrsbeeBtbenae af 
Iktt tMm whiob Eri|^)l«wd the polke ! — It m » bmk ofder «f dctcnliaa. 

Jfr. Stack. — Yov rtated that jam fond* had been {■Diog eB for hbb y«atn : 
do jrim Inow mny rewon for tbst!— The goienl t^wob, I Mnna^ ia that, boa 
the gwatsr taiaUoo, people find it more ilifllcult to give m the «uDe i«h«»^»ioBa 
■a formcrlr. I believe otiier iaatitutioiu have expenenoed the aun« thing. 

Do ;<ni tapgnte that tbe GoTernment payiiig bo much monej ii a nann why 
people think that thej oeeit not paj to much ! — I think that ^oea operate as ae* 

Don't you think that Is. GiL i« too mneh for the GaremmeQt to p*; for each 
child I— It ia a rwy gooil allowance certainly. 

CSould you not da widi kaa t — If we got that upon each child we couhl. Lot 
that cons* a great many that we hare got Dcthing for at aD. 

If a iQuiUer >nm than the 4a. M. was given — My Si. or 3*. — for each of thtt 
children in the achool, aod there waa no occanon to tend them before th« 
nULgiatratM, and have that ttigma attached tu them at all, would it not be better 
t«i the children ?— Yea. 1 think h. 

II it were not ueccaaaiy to bring them before the magittrato at all. and you 
had an allowaaoe from Government to enable you to iwMp tbe children ofF tbe 
•treota foonelrea, would not a leaa «nm than 4a. 6d. per head do from Goreni- 
meut I — Yes, 

On what principle do you take children in besides those which are lent to your 
aijiool by a magiatral« T — Some are brought by beoeTolent people, the cases hav- 
ing come under their own eye ; others are awei<t in by the missionary teacher, 
who goea about anil when he leea a case of tbe kind inquires into it, and triea to 
lay hold of it, if it ia snitable. But in doing that part of hia duty some time agv 
ho followed a child begging into two or three shojis, and at but he went into a 
baker's j he followed it there, and said to the baker that it wm too bad to 
encourage tbe child begging, and that he ihonld let it be committed and cotne anil 
witness against it ; but the baker declined to do so, 

(^apposing I were to come to the scliool with a little boy or girl whom 1 8up|KiM 
to be in utter destitution, aud vished him taken in, what would you do T — We 
would have to coniider as to the funds in band, and how many children had beta 
taken in without any payment ; and, cousidering that, we would have to decide 
if the ohild conld be taken without jiaj'mcnt. But it ia a good thing to take 
•omething from the parents, because it saddles them with a rcflponsilniity, and 
makes theut look after the child a little more sharply. 

But Buppoaa there was no ]>arent ! — The case we always have to weigh at eviery 
committee is, whether we shall take it in on the word of the guardiwa without 
any payment, or make tlie guardian refpoiisible. 

Mr. MaaereiJ', — If there are no guardians at all, you consider if you haia 
funds'— Y'es ; wo take all the cbimant canes firat. 

Mr. Btack.— Tbr: objection to taking in any snob child in, that you have not 
the funds ? Quito so ; we must do justice to those wa bare in the school already. 

It is only the want of funds that prevents you from taking any child brought 
to you, if it is really dentitntc ? — Yes. 

When you have given tbcm education and traiuiug, do you find it ca^y to get 
situations for thent ^ — Yes. 

Would not a iioy who hns had a little training, say as a tailor, bare an advan- 
tage ovur a boy who hail no training? — Probably be would, but WQ have bad no 
dilDculty ill li ceasing and apprenticing Iwys hitherto. 

Is there any coiiipetition tor your boya among triwlesment— I csn say that 
there is, to this extent, that several applications have been mode, and Che tradea- 
men who have come have said that they would rather take a boy from our 
school, because tbey knew that they ha<l been welt brought up and attended to. 
That has been said by some tradeaincn. 

Have you auy superinteudence over them after they go away ? — C'i>rtiiinly. 

Have you any means of knowing how they behave themselves! — Yei. At 
first after taking ailvantage of the Act and lettiug a) boy out, he has to de- 
posit his eamiugs with the Superintendent every week, and besides that, he doet 
not attogethet go out at first, but he is lodged in the bouas ; we judge according 
to his character and temiierament, and say that the child shall live a fortnight or 
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R montli in the bouse, tlicii we let bini gradrmily gn out and live out of ttie houie ; 
but be coDies and deposita bis savingB with the Superintendent, and the Saperrn- 
tenrient visits him occasionally. 

Can you meutiou what prnportiou of the cLildren Lave been doing well for tha 
last live years, aud what proportion have not been doing well ! — That is shown in 
our lut report, where it appears that, tor the iMt six years, out of 102 there ar« 
91 that are doing well and uan lie accounted for ; one has absconded, four an in 
reformatories, and one in prison, so that there are six bad cases onl of the lOS, 
If they are iiicunijjible, we send them to reformatories. 

Wliat is the total number in the si'hnul ? — 282 at Btunsay Lane, and 49 at 
Clarion ville. 

What is the annual income?— ,£31%. 

Lord Jrri'iiwoade. — Does that include legacies ! — Vea. That is the stim re- 
ceived last year, and the legacies were nearly ^iiOO. bnt the legacies vary very 
much ; the year before they were only £17. 

Hfr, Black. — You have both Roman Catholics and Protestants in your school : 
have you any difficulty with them ! — No. We have not mauy Roman Catholics. 
The parents of course know uudor what conditions children are received in our 
school, and these conditions are geaerojly not acceptable to the parents of Bomon 
Catholic children, and therefore we have very few Roman Catholic children. 

DrtBoman Catholic children attend the religions instruction given to Protestnnts T 
— In the morning at Bible lessons, they are supposed to be in the class, and to 
boar the leasons, bitt ou Sundays they ore at perfect liberty ; the parents are at 
liberty to take their cliihlren away. 

But during the ordinary instruction on the week-days, they attend along with 
the Protestants !— Yes. 

And no objection is made to that!— No objection. 

Lord Jerviatmodt. — Is the religions instruction communicated to them ? — Yes ; 
but it is jait remarks upon the ehaptor read. 

Lord Mare. — Can you state the expense incurred last yew at Ramsay Lane 
in the edncation of the number of children there, and the expense inenrred at 
Mariunvillo in educating the number of children that ore there T~-Tlic eT|)eiidi- 
tnre at Kamsay Lane was i:21S9, and at Marionvillo £011, but besides that there 
is the item of general charges. 

What were yonr suliscriptions last year ?— £1237. 

What other ovailablo annual income have you T — Receipts from parents and 
guardians, upwards of £300 ; receipts from apprentices, £40 ; interest on railway 
debentures. £78 ; interest on bank accounts, £38. These last two sums are in- 
come from capital. Then the grants of Govcmment for children detained under 
the Act ore £545, rents from Argyle House property £61, proceeds of work at 
Itsmsay Lane £234, proceeds of sales at Msrionville £94. 

What is the gross smo you bring out ! — £3190 ; but I shall send au accurate 
note of it. 

I send the following: — UnmKi'j Lane. — The expenditure was £21S9, which 
npon 179 children gives an annual cost for each of £12. 

MaTionvilU. — The oipenditura was £911, which upon CI children gives on 
annual cost for each of £18. 

Taking both schooLi together, the cost was , ', £3472 

Total receipts, •...., 3199 

Deficiency, 
Or, deducting from total receipts — Legacies, . 

Deficiency, 

Sheriff' Davidion, — The 27th section of the Act explains that escaping from 
■cbool shall include the case of a child who escapes from a master after being 
apprenticed, so that he could be apprehended without a warrant. Yon seem to 
point at the Magistrate before whom a child is brought being connccteil with the 
direction of the school ; have there been any cases of that kind whore children 
have been brought up in this way under the Act, that have been taken bcfor« 
Magistrates who were directors? — No. 
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I auppoH yoii are aware of the regulatjon of the Act, tliat in sending a chQd 
for detention to such a acbool, the magistrate Las to inquire aa to the religioa* 
peniusioa of the clulil, and to send it to a school which tiikes in children of that 
peratiuionl — Yes. 

In auch a oaia would you take in a Boraan Catholic child ! — Yua. 

Suppoiiug the magistrate to inquire as to whether the child is a Catholic or a 
Frotettont, and to aBoertain that it in a Catholic, would yon take that child t It 
ii naceBsary that his order of detention should emhraoe the fact that the child ia 
of a certain rellgioiu pcrmiasion. Now. if an onler of that kind were ooming to 
you, would you take in the child or not ! — The order would take into aceoanb 
the wishes of the parent on the subject. 

But take the caae of a child who hod no living parent, but who was the ohlld 
of Roomn Catholio parents ; what would you do in that case ? — We are extremely 
chary in these cases ; in fact, when any subject of that kind has been broa^t 
up, rather than seem to interfere in the matter wa have handed it over to tha 
other ichool, or rather, we hare said that it would be better not to admit that 
child, merely tor the purpose of not giving offence. 

It the jKirentB, being Roman Catholic, were alive, yon would act in the ta 
way, and yoii would not take the ohlld in? — Not necessarily, if the parents hud 
anything to say. 

But suppose the parents to lie silent, you would act in the some manner !— T 
think so. If the order of detention stated that the child was of Catholic persua- 
sion, the directors would very pro1>ably say that they had better not take that 
child in, and we would make a representation to the magistrate accordingly U 
withdraw the order. 

Mr. Rnii\>aij. — Is the order for detention addressed to tho school specially} — 
Yes, the school must be uomed. I don't see the child myself ; it ia btvnght 
to our superintendent by the police-officer. If a Roman Catholic child waa 
broQght to the superintendent I think it is very probable that he would mention 
it at the admission committee ; it would come out at any rate at the first monthly 
meeting, when we receive the report on the children admitted, and any remarka 
from the superintendent woidd then be considered, 

Shrriff Dtxv'uUon. — You sud you had got fifteen children who had been brought 
up under this Act : were these brought generally by the police ! — Always. 

Was there any peculiarity in their cose which induced the police to bring 
them! — I am not aware of any. 

Are these fifteen children spread over the years since the passing of the Act t 
— No, they were for the last yeoi-. 

Sujipoaing this Act were put iutij full operation, and all the children whom it 
covers, who were found iu the street, wore brought up before a uiagistrote for tha 
purpose of being sent to some Industrial school, do you suppose that you have 
accommodation, or that all the Industrial schouls in Edinburgh would have 
accommodation at present to take them in ? — If we found any difficulty in thai 
way we woidd at once avail ourselTes of the remark maile by Air. Turner at hia 
lost visit to Marionville, who said, — < If you could oidy enlarge this place, and 
' get this Act worked out, 1 am 8\ire jou would get lota ot childi-en,' and It lota 
were coming in, I think the directoi'S would agree to enlarge the premises, and 
take them in. ' ' ' 

But you think it would lie necewary to fuive larger accommodation for all the 
achools if the Act were worked ?— Yes. 

iOTvi Dui'/ermliitr. — In the magistrate's order of detention is the oll'enoe (or 
which the boy ia seat stated ?— I cannot recollect at present whether it is spedfled 
or not ; I suspect not. 1 think the child ia merely sent Under the Act. 

Docs it state under which category the child would come ! — I don't tliink so. 

When the order is presented you have no means of knowing why the ohild is 
sent to yon ? — We presume it must be, in the lirat place, hecauiiO it is a vagrant, 
or without proper guardians. 

But yon have no authoritative indication of that on the part of the magistrate i 
—I cannot say at preaant. I don't remember the wording of the paper whioh ii 
lent with the child. 

Zcrrf ArdmiUan. — Tlio child must be sent (ubject to the provisions of the Ad. 
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hoi tlie order ftppnrently does not htta under v-hieh of the iirovigions ot the Aot 
tbe child fitllB ! — No, it is just under the Act generally. 

I nnderataail that when a child is sent to your school whose pftfeots «re ulive, 
and who do not coiiaent to its being educated in a Protestant school, yoa would 
decline or represent agninst receiving that child ! — Certainly. 

If the child's pnronts consent, I presume you would not auatain any objection 
from »ny one else ! — I don't think to. 

And if the oliild bus no parents, that would be a more favourable case for yonr 
receiving it than a child with parents silent or objecting! — Yes. 

Mr. muet.— Bni sujiposing thers was no industrial school in which Koman 
Catholic children were taught, would you scud away the child bccnuse it wm a 
Roman Catholic, anil you did not tnko in Iloman Catholics T — No. We would 
see what beoama of the cbihl, and whether it was provided for elsewhere. It it 
WM not provided for elsewhere, we woiUd take it in, even though a Roman 
Catholic. 

Shtriff DaviiUon. — How would you educate hini? — The same as in the other 
school. Any person with a proper right to demand the chfld's ottendance on any 
day with reierenoe to religious matters ooidil satisfy the directors, and take away 
the child to give hi 01 religioiu instruction. 

Mr. Moucraiff. — Even if tlie magistrate sent the child to your soliool, if you 
thought it bott«r \a seud it to the Industrial schiwt you would conunlinicate that 
to the magistrate ?— Yes. 

But ymi would not do so unless there was some otlicr place to receive the 
child! — Quite so. 

Mr. Cook. — Yon follow your own system of educating the child ; and if any 
one (is dissatisfied, he con take it owayT — Yes. Wo never stand betwi-en the 
parent and the child. 

Sheriff" Davidioii. — .Suppoaiug you get o warrant to detain a Catholic child, 
and the warrnnt bears upon the face of it that thu religioiiB persuasion of the 
child is Roman Catholic, and that is the warrant you receive, nothing more being 
aaiil, would you make no representation to the magistrate who granted that 
warrant that you don't admit Roman Catholic children ! — My answer would be, 
that in the first place the children are taken to the superinteodeiit, and I have 
not full information aa to what he does in these matters ; but, second, I would 
odd that it would be my duty, if I found that to be the case, or if it were over 
reported to me, at once to bring it forward aa a case for the very serious con- 
sideration ot the directors aa to whother that child, being professedly of Roman 
Catholic iiarents, should remain at our school. 

That is your answer, because no case luis actually nriueuT — 1 don't kn&W 
that any difficulty has arisen on that matter at all. 



Jin. CiiiRLEs Febocwim. 

J^F'. iloiinvif. — You are Secretary of the United Industrial School ° — I am 
head-maat«r and superintendent. 

The Commissioners are onxions to know if you have any suggestions to offer, 
especially on the operation of the recent Consolidation Act, 29 and 30 Vict, — ■ 
whether you have had any experience of the working of that Act, or any sugges- 
tions to offer in regard to it ! — So for as our school is concemwl, I think the Act has 
wrought pretty well. There is one point that I think has been overlooked, 
namely :— Suppose a child sent to school is seven years old, and the offuuce for 
which it is taken before the magistrate is trifling — it has been begging, or some- 
thing of that sort, — and it is sent to school for two years, and the magiatnte 
thinking the sentence quite long enough for the oSbnce ; at the end of the two 
years it is only eight or nine yenrs old, and it is then physioally unable to cam a 
liviog ; it would require either to be sent tu the streetx, where it was got 
originally, or kept In school undor authority. 

Theu you would recommend that the (entences should he longer 1—1 think tha 
sentence should be longer. Supposing the child was 14 or IC, it is not im- 
perative that it should be detained in the school alt the length of timo ; it may 
be sent to a situation at any time after it has been in the school for eighteen 
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«• lUn iB tiM •teMtt of Edtobwih budtida of duUM* tkrt K^S add Airil 
b« Mirt to Mv lehedt or tdkMh Meh M ««». 

U Uw toUl ■mbM' W gn«t m aot to be ovaUc of boog oroUken hj raMB 
(/fdMnpmlitarat— WlttncMdlo tba rMMW why Uht -n not OTertik(s.1 
tUnh tfc* Aav pottemn do«'t p? twj wmA attMAioa to them ; it a mon tbe 
(W*<«»««wtin«otfc«chiM«B«otag«fcortb«Bpagi mod tkere i. » Hm, of boy> 
who an th» mmM of iMdiM aMnj* gnat biuj- other*. A Uttk feUov i-erhapa 
IntoonrU » dMmt um'* cklU going to uAoei, and be indncn turn to go >viy 
with Mm, Pwhop* bo 1im ■■>■>• aumt-f. got b a wrong waj-, ami he dividei tbe 
mono)' with tlio Uttia [allow, and indue«« him to go with him ; thejr go to certain 
dlrtflati whora b« tblnlu be may be able to induce bis little companion to *teal ; 
bo polnio out a particular article, and tella how it may be got, and that if it ii got 
ho Inow* wbcro ha can wll it, and what he i« likely to get for it ; be goes to the 
oppodto aiitfl of the atrect with a pretence vt looking after a policeman, or any 
jinrty ha luspeeta may aee the act done. The eimple child u indaceil to take the 
urtiele, and tiia iiwtlifator on the ojiponito ude of the atreet gcti free. The one ii 
•eiit on a warrant, ;>i!rha|>t, fur a lint offence, while the imtigator is decidedly 
irior" to hhiinii than the tliiuf. We have a great many cmm of that kind. In 
■(in« voaea tlia raat criminal ha» been cniight and (ent to school, but in many eaaet 
the (Itniile cblht of tba decent parent ha* liecn inJaced to iiteal. 

U the total number of theie juvenile deli 114 iieiita so great a» to be beyond any 
r<-iVHiiiablu eipeiulitiiral — Nu ; I don't think so. 

It yoii uoiild takn up all the child ron that are in that itnte of destitution which 
HKiild rtiiiil'ir tlinm [iropor iiimatoa of your echool, Although not criminal, do yoii 
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think tbnt you would in the end overUke the children thftt become crimin&Ig ! — I 
have no hesitatinu io saying we would. 

Do you Had the cnmiDol population to run in familiea, — do you find the same 
SKDM coming back to you !— Wu have instances of that, though I bavo no poflitiue 
proof of it, because, as a general rule, we hnvo so niauy of tbem in Ediuburgb 
that it is difficult to Bay. 

Mr. Blade — Is yoor annual income decreasing or increasing? — The Tolnnlary 
iDoome for the last year was a little less than tbe previous year, but that was 
accounted for in varioua ways. A gooti rnftoy of our earlier sutaoribers have died 
out, and there have not been sufficient subscriptions from new subscribers to make 
up the deficisney. Lost year our total subacriptions from voluntary sources was 
£659, Os. lOd. ; in 186G it was £701, lUs. 6d. 

How much had yon from convicted children! — In 18G6, £970, Is. 2d. ; and in 
1887, £920, 4s. 5d. 

Then you get 4s. 6d. a week nowT — We have hod only 4s. till the last 
qnarterly payment. 

Was the 4s. quite enough tor keeping them T — Wo conid keep them with that ; 
hnt with clothing, and one thing and another, I could quite see that we could 
lue the 4s. Gd. 

So that the 4b. Cd. is rather a good speculation T — Well, ho far as oar children 
are concerned, with the increase of our dietary-table, which was gone carefully 
ioto a few years ago, and the allowance to each child considerably increased, and 
the clothing for the convicted children, which amotints to a considerable sum 
every year, I don't Chink that even with the 4b. Gd. we conld save anything on them- 

Have you room in the institution Cor a good many more? — Not at present. 
We could accommodate a number more, but not a good many. 

Do you easily get employment for the children after they have had education 
and training in trades 1 — We have no difficulty in finding employment for them ; 
the difficulty is to supply the demand. We have about Svo applications for every 
one that wo can aend to a aitnation. *rhe lost time I went carefully over the 
register which we keep, I found that there were 4AthB applications for every one 
that we could supply. In that list there was not included applications from 
worthless people. Wo have often applicatdans from worthless masters and 
mistreBBBs. which I never toko any note of at nil ; but from respectable decent 
masters and mistresses there were 4AthB applications for every one that we could 
supply. 

Mr. Moncrri^. — So that you could End honest employment for fonr times tbe 
number of children that yon can anpply! — Yes. 

Mr, Blade. — Waa that from their having training in a trade, or was it from 
their being brought up with yon ! — It was both. I remember an instance when 
a child met with an accident, and lost hla limb. The ])areDts were decent work- 
ing people. They found the boy was only fit tor being a tailor, or some such 
occupation at which he could sit. Tbe mother siwnt two or three daya in 
canvassing the town among the tailors trying to get him apprenticed, but they 
would not take him, and said they conld get boys from the Industrial School 
whom they could luio the lirat day they come, and that her boy woiJd he with 
them six months before be would be of much use. She then come to the school, 
and said she wanted to get the boy in, and waa willing to pay for him till be got 
a ntuation out of the school. We kept him for six months, and got him a situa- 
tion. He is now a journeyman tailor, and doing well 

Mr. MunereJff. — In that way the Ragged school children come into competi- 
tion with honest children ! — Yes ; but we make a point never to send a child to 
a situation till we have pretty considerable confidence that he is likely to do 
well ; and the consequence is. that any of our children, if they turn oat well with 
a master or mistress, become living advertiaemeats for the school, and their 
employers speak of it to their neighbours and friends, who come and make 
application also. There la a good deal in keeping the children till we have con- 
fidence in them, and till wo can recommend them. 

Mr. Blafk. — Have yon any difficulty with the Catholic and Protestant children f 
— None whatever. 

Do the children themselves never jeer one another about being heretic*, or 
anything of that sort 1 — There haa never bMU but one iiutauee of that sinoe I wm 
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conDect«<] nitli the school, which iras early in 1S53. utd that was where (oma 
of the girU were talking and disputing which bwl the best kirk or church, and 
tiie CaUiolic children said their ehiirch waa the best becauBe thej had pictures in 
it ; but it was nothing in the shape of a quarrel, — it was just a UtUe banter. 

Shrr'tf DaviiUoa. — la thM the only instance ?— Ye*. 

iff. Black. — So you take any superintendence over the matter of religion* — 
Ws try, if possible, never to Iwe aight of them, and, so Car as possible, we keep 
Bght of tfaeoi, gu where they wilL 

Mr. Jtaviiaji. — You said that yon thiuk there are hundreils of chlMren it) the 
•treets of Edinburgh to whom it would be an advantage to lie placed in the In- 
dustrial School. Hare you any knowledge that pareiila vould take advantage 
of that as a means of getting quit of their children! — There are many very poor 
decent parents who are much opposed to their children being brought before a 
public court and eonvicted, though only for begging. 

But if yon could get them in without convictioii, would not parents b« 
induced to send them tu school to get them supported there *~ Yes ; every maath 
onr admission coumiittee has a number of appUcations, — a great many more than 
wo can admit. They are admitted according; to the funds at our disposal, and 
wo have not funds to admit upou the charity all who apply. If Goverrunent 
contributeil to those that we have upon the chanty, we would be able to admit 
more upon the chanty. 

To whom wonld you intnist the ailmi^ion of sach children? — t think it is 
quite safe in the hands of the admission committee. There are certain i-l»«ir« 
tiiat we don't admit ; it ia only those that are likely to become criminal and 
those truly destitute that we admit. 

You thiuk that might be fairly left to the dir(>ctorsT — I think it would be safer 
in their hands than to give it into the hariiU of any other party not actjuainted 
with the oases. We go carefully int'> "ach case. A schedule is supplied, aad 
kny ons can fill up the schedule witli tlii;. jurttculori of each case ; I Uien go to 
■M It the faots^atated in the scbodulr are cnrroct, and it the interests of the per- 
•on« themselves are concerned. I find that in a great many cases we cannot 
depend upon whnt these poor |>ti'4iU uy, for they ouJy tell one-half of the truth, 
but I find out tlie other half frrnn thi llelKlilHrnn. 

Mr. Moaertiff. — ln what way wmild you propose that more funds shoul<l ba 
granted by Uovomnioiil 1 I think by a ea[>itatiun grant. 

Have you not that Juit now !— No. 

Yon Lava ii. Od. por wouk lor oovh of the children ?— That ii for those com- 
mittod. 

Would you sua|[osl a eaiiltatlon grant (ur tlie whole? — No, not for those under 
warrant, — only f^ thosa tlial wo hiul, or tljot might be admitted on the charity. 

Under projior rostrlatlnns I— Yes. If that was done, and we were able to admit 
mnrii, I havn no doubt that In the ooune of a few years those we hod, with a 
trifling exoDption, would be taken up beforo they would be sent at the rate of 
4i. Od, a week. 

How much would you |>ropose as the capitation grant! — 5s. per head per 
annum. That was allowed before the passing of the last Act. 

Lord Murt. — Have you any sources of income eicept voluntary oontributioos 
and the Oovernmcnt ^awance! — We ore often receiving legacies. In 1862 we 
had nothing at all from GovurnuieDt, but we fortunately got £1600 of legacies j 
and every now and then we have legacies more or less left to us. 

Do you get nothing from the earnings of the children ! — Yes, we have indus- 
trial occupntious for the children, but there has always been a little loss on these; 
but that in easily explained. When our young tailors. Cor instance, are able to 
earn their 3s. 6d. or 4a. Od. a week, we send them to situations, and they are 
aelf. supporting, And the tailor of the school then gets in place of the boy able 
to earn 4s. Od., a boy able to do nothing. If we were to retain the boys till they 
wero able to earn Gb, or 6b. a week we would make money. I have made that 
suggestion once or twice to the directors, and they say that they would much 
ratliur, as soon as children are self-supporting, 6nd situations for them, ami 
get in new ones. But we could make more money if we kept them longer. 

Would the voluntary contributions and the present Government allowance 
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nffiee to support the average numher of those yon haTe, witbont legacies and 
other noiirces of income of that descriptioa ? — No. 

Sheriff DavuUon. — When you get the legacies do yoii spend them anDuall]' J — 
Not ftlL Of the £1000 legacy which I fonnerly spoke of, there ia £1000 iaveatad 
in railway dehentures, and we have the income of that. 

Mr. itoncreiff. — But is your ordinary income snffioient for your ordinary ex- 
penditure ? — We regulate the admissioDS by the amount we have in luuiiL 

Lord Mure,— You take the interest of the debenture as part of your ordinary 
expenditure ? — Yes. 

Lord Dvn/ermlinr.- -Do you know whether most tradesmen in Edinburgh give t, 
preference tn the Industrial School or to the Original Ragged Schools iu taking' 
their apprentices ! — I am not exactly prepared to answer that question. In oar 
school we have more induatrial occnpations than they have in the other schooL 
A number of the occiipatious in the other sohool are industrial, hut not aktUed 
labour. You may put boys to making paper bags or breaking up firewood, or 
things of that kJud, but that ia industry, not skilled lahotir. There are no appli- 
cations for boys for that purpose. We have applicatioDs for taiJora, joinersi 
brushmakers, carpenters, and turners, and we have these branches in the school. 
I am cot aware bow many branches of skilled labour they have in the other 

You say thut you have applications for more than you can provide : do you 
BUppoBO the other school have had anything like that number of applications! — 
I don't know. 

Have you eighty-two children under detention? — Jnst now we have eighty- 
How many of these are sent to you as vagrants without having committeil any 
offence? — 1 think about one-half, but I have not the figures with me. 

Dr. Brown. — Does the warrant bear any statement of the reason why the child 
is seat you T — The warrant itself does not bear on the face of it what the child 
has been convicted for, but I thought it essential to have some particnlara in 
regard to each child at the time it ia sent, and I drew up a number of questions, 
which the police kindly auawer, in reference to each case before we admit it. I 
shall hand that document in. It applies to an actual case which we have in 
school, and the answers were filled up by the police. 

Lord Dunfermlinf. — I suppose a good many of the eighty-two boys-whom you 
have mentioned come with orders of detention for having committed some actnal 
offence ? — There are some. I may mention the case of a boy who had gone to 
school, and a boy ho was acquainted with had stolen an empty hag from a grocer's 
door ; he went and sold the bog, the grocer went and gave information to the 
police, the detectives wore sent out. and the actual thief was caught in the after- 
noon in company with the little boy that was at school. He bad given the boy 
who was at school some sweetmeats that he had bought with what he had got 
for the bag. Both boys being found in company, were taken, convicted at the 
police court, and one was sent to us and the other to the Calton JaiL The one 
that bad been at school was sent to ua. I believe he did not at the time suspect 
that he was in the company of a thief at all. 

What cuplonation was given to you in the order of detention in regard to that 
child! — In the warrant there is no information— simply the name, and that ths 
case was brought before the presiding magistrate ; bnt it is in cases such aa that 
that I require the questions which 1 drew up answered before the child is ad' 
mitted at alL In the event of a child being once or twice convicted, we look on 
him as more fitted for a reformatory than for our schooL 

Shffr'if Davidaon. — Under the Act, can you admit a child convicted of theft ! — 
Kot a second time. 

Under what Act are yon ?— The Industrial Schools Act ISGG. 

What part of it do you think covers a convictio: 
section. 

Mr. Afonertiff. — You coiiJd not take them if they were convicted I — No. 

Only if they were charged! — Yea; but 1 may explain that I find that a 
number of those children that we have, and many of those we have had to send 
to reformatories, have been convicted only for one act of tbeft, but it may be the 
tenth or twelfth act of theft, though not discovered. The consequence is, they be- 
come adepts, and the magistrate or judge before whom they are brought only hears 
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evidence in regiird to fbe one act. bnt many »f tbem have practised theft for a 
toneideralile time, and they have not been convicted. 

Dr. Broaa. — Have yon found any dEfficulty with the maiters of boys appren- 
ticed by you, wlio have turned out ill afterwards ! — No ; we have had no io- 
atances where they have not turneii out well. But just now we can send out a 
boy as an apiirentice before his sentence expires ; we can send him out under 
licenge. We can do that only for three montbe, but at the end of the three 
months the license may be renewed. 

Have you bad do couiplaiuts from their masters as to their dishonesty t — None 
whatovor. 

Lord DvafermliBC. — Are yon not in the habit of testing the honesty of the 
children, by giving them comraiBaions to collect money? — Yes; in our turners' 
and joiners' department there was upwards of £330 brought to me Id amoU sunu 
by these boys sent under warrant, many of tbem for thefL That was during 
1866, and in every instance they delivered up the last penny. 

ilr. Moncreiff', — K you had an increased capitation grant or the capitation 
grant restored, are your buildings large enough to accommodate many more 
childrent — We could not admit perhaps above 30 or 40 more, but we have a 
■pace on which we could essily build. 

Lord Jerviewoodt. — I suppoee from what you say that if there were mean* 
provided for educating merely iu audi trades oa tailoriug, there would be a con- 
aidernble demand among the poorer clasacs for such edticatioo, oven independent 
of writing and reading I — A great demand. From my experience in the school, I 
think the industrial occupations are very important. Yon may give a child ladi 
M we get into the school a good moral, commercial, and iutcllectual education, 
and send him out to the world, and he is as ready to beg or steal as when he came 
to school ; be has learned nothing that he con get a living by ; but if he ia 
trained to skilled labour, he is a self-supporting member of aodety, go where he 
will. 

Mr. Moncreiff. — Do you think the warrant of detention introduced by the last 
Act is an improvement on the former one ? — Yea j it is an improvenient. 

Lord Dui\fcrmlitte. — Do the children emploj'ed lu the industrial trades in 
school got anything themselvoal — Yea; in our tailor's shop every little tailor 
geta twoj>ence for every pair of trousers he mokes. That sum woa at one time 
given to the boy himself on the Saturday, at the time we paid the workmen, but 
that was found not to work well in practice. A drunken father or mother w»» 
ready to meet the boy at the schoot-door, and take from him every penny he had 
earned. I apoke of this to the directors, and suggested that the better plan 
would be to put it in the Savings-bauk in name of the child, and to allow it to 
accumulate there ; and when the child was about to leave the school he would 
have something to give him a good outfit on going out into the world. I think 
there was an inataoce not long ago where a boy had £7 or £3 when ha left 

ifr. Monereif. — I auppoaa you would prefer getting the boya by order of the 
directors, instead of from a magistrate, if you could 7 — Yes. Although we have 
hod many instances where those sent to us uoder warrant were just aa good, and 
turned oat as well, aa those aent under the charity ; and we have had Bom« aa 
bad boya under the charity as ever we hod under the warrant. 

Sher^ Davidson, — In what reBjwot do you prefer the present warrant to the 
old warrant!— 1 have no objection to the warrant, but to the way in which the 
children were aent under the old warrant. Any one cau send or bring a child 
now before a mogiatrate or two justices, but under the old system it wm ueoea- 
Bary that a pohce-officer should bring the child. 

That ia not the wai-rant, but the mode of procedure T— Yes. 
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V. — Partictlaiib as to Hospitals, obtained ra Answer to Circclar of 

QlTKSTIONB AODREBSBD TO TUB TrEASCKER OR ClbiLK OS BACH. 

1.— GEORGE HERIOT'S HOSPITAL. 

OronndB of eligibility for admiseion, and particnUrly whether there is any en- 
trance enamination ? The children admitted must bo lonB of burgetBCs 

and freemen of the burgh, whose parents are not " wicU and aufGciently 
able to mainteyne thiuue." They undergo no entrance exuninatiou, farther 
than that they are expected to read fairly a aentenco out of the Bible. 

At what age admitted T At what age leaving? They are aiimitted not b^ore 

7 or ajler 10 j/eari of age, and they leave at two periods of the year, 
Febmary and Augnet, after they have reached the age of 14. 

Ktunber and acx of pupils for whom founder provided T N umber and aex of puptli 

•ctuslly in the house, 1S68T The hospital was founded excluBJTely for 

boyi. So precise number was fixed upon, and the number admitted has 
been increased from time to time till they reached 180, at which limit it 
has remained for miuiy years ; and that is the number at present (February 
1868) in the house. 

If there are any vacancies, state eaoBe thereof? There are no vacanciea at 

present, but if the change above referred to takes place, tbo number of 160 
indoor inmates will be dimininhcd eventually to 120. 

Number of masters and mistresses and the subjects taught? The subjects taught 

are classics, arithmetic and mathematics, EngUah, writing, French, drawing, 
Tocal-mnsic, dancing; and there are, besides the house-guvemor, 10 maaten 
for teaching these brnncbes, none of whom, with the eiccption of the house- 
governor and a junior Fngliab teacher, reside in the bouse. Courses of lee- 
turea are also delivered on scientific flubji«tB. 

What are the occupations of the majority of the boys after leaving the hospital ! 
The large majority are tradesmen and shopkeepers. Out of 235, it ap- 
pears that only 13 were writers. 

Annual income of hospital? The ordinary revenue of the hospital, which is 

derived from feu-iluties and rents, — and the taaual revenue, which ia derived 
from other sources, sucb as compositions on entries of vassals, etc., interest 
of monuys in banli, and other uncertain income, amount together to about 
£16.000 per annum. It may he Interesting to mention that the original be- 
quest by George Heriot, out of which this large annual income has eveotoaUy 
been produced, was under i24,000, 1'ide History, p. 41. 

Amount of bursaries for education, stating whether at college or elsewhere ? 

The mode in which such bursaries are obtained ? Hoiue BureaTien. — All 

boys of the hospital, at the termination of their [leriod of residence there, who 
have shoH-n on aptitude for higher learning, ami become what are called "hope- 
ful scholars," are awarded bursaries of £30 each, to be held for 4 yean at the 
Edinburgh University. The number of bouae bursaries during session 1866, 
was 8. There were also 2 Blair bursaries of £28, 16a. each, and 1 Aber- 
crombie bursary of £20. (These two last were founded by private individual! 
in favour of boys brought up in Horiot's Ho8i>ital.) Out Bursaria. — Besides 
the above, 10 bursaries of £20 each for 4 years in the some university, to 10 
young deserviog meu, from any part of the country and unconnected with 
Heriot's Hoepitid. They are gained upon an examination of their acquaint- 
ance and kuowledgo of liatin and Greek. The number of out-door butsaHea 
during 1866 was 10. The sum paid that year, as will be seen on reference to 
tho Abstract of Accounts, No. II. p. 2, was £473, 16s. 

Other pecuniary payment on or before leaving hospital? Every boy appren- 
ticed to a master receives the sum of £50, divided in annual equal sums 
spread over the years of his indenture, and £5 at the end of his eogagement, 
npon his good behaviour. The sum paid for apprentices' aUovonces last 
year was (see Abstract No. II. p. 2), £I3B3, Ss. 3d. 
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If there ace any oiit-duor Hohoola connected with hoBpital, Btats the number there- 
of* Tltere are 13 oat^looc BcbooU, viz., 6 juvenile and S infantd' schools, 

for the ertaoation of children of both Bexo«. 

The number of pupils in each of sucb oat-door schonla, and the total number! 

The number in each varias according to cirtumatances. These are stated in 
detail, oa well as the total number, io the document No. IV. 



No. IV. — Monthly Return of the Number of Pupilt on the Roll and in 
Attendance at Geokob HERior'e Hobpital Schools. 
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The sum of money spent upon such out-door scbools. The annual diBbnraemeotfl 
on Bocoutit of the HoapitAl omoiint to upwards of £1 1,000, and tbe diOWeuce 
between ancb outlay and the reeeiuie is the sum applicable to the erection and 
maintenance ot the out-door aohools.^ — [a) For salaries ! (ft) For main- 
tenance of fabric! («) For aid to pupila, if any? The sum expendei 

upon these schools for salorieo, maintenance, and every other expense con- 
nected with tbem, is stated in the Abstract of Accounts, No. If., at p^es t(, 
7, 8, 9, where the details of oaivh school are distinctly narrated ; the total 
amount lost year (1866) being £4517, Os. 5d. 



2.— DONALDSON'S HOSPITAL, 

Groundi of eligibility for admission, and particularly whether there is any eatraoce 

examioation ! Deatitutioo. No entrance examination, but to ascertain if 

the child is intelligent- 

At what age admitted! From six to nine, but generally nearer the latter age. 

Children of the aames of Donaldson and Uarsball have a preference. 

At what age leaving! Fourteen. 
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Numbor and se* of pupils for whom founder provided? Both boys and girU. 

Number for whom hoxpital built 300, — IGO bojB and 150 girls, one-third of 

the whole deaf and dumb. 
Number and sex of pupils actually in the house, 1868 ! — 



71 



151 222 



If there are any vacanciea, state cause thereof! 

cannot at present elect more from state of their tuoda. 
Number of mast«n and niiatresaes, and the subjects taught! For deaf and 

dumb, three maJe teachers, one female ; forheariug children, two mole teachers, 

one female. There is also the honae-govemor, who gives religioUH Instruction 

to hearing children. 
What are the occnpationa of the majority of the boya nfter leaving the hospital I 

Trades gtinerally, — lithographers, printers, drapers, ironmongers, amitha, 

eugineers, tailors, plumbers, etc 

Same as to girls! Domestic servants, milliners, etc.. 

Other pecuniary payment on or before leaving hospital T. Oocasionally a small 

sum is given in aid of the children leaving the hospital Elaeh caae is judged 

by itself. 

3.— DANIEL STEWARTS HOSPITAL. 

Grounds of eligibility for admission, and particularly whether there is any entrance 

examination! Poor Iraya of tbe name of Stewart, next in order to them 

)ioor boya of the name of Macfarlane, and after them [loor boys in general of 
any other name, all residing witliin the city of Edinburgh, or suburbs thereof, 
including the town of Leith, and such boys may be either orphans, or the 
SODS of parents one or both ol whom are aliva. All applicants for admissioQ 
are examined by the House Governor and Education Committee, and none 
are admitted who have not received the elements of education, consistent 
with their age and the position of their friends. 

At what age admitted! Not below seven, nor above ten years of age. 

At what age leaving! Boya tcave the hospital at the average age of fourteen 

years, and respectable aituationa are in almost all cases found for them by 
the governors. 

Number and sei of pupila for whom founder provided ! Boya ; but no number 

Number and sex of pupils actually in the house, ISG8T Sixty-eight boys. 

If there are any vacancies, state cause thereof! No vacancies, as sleeping 

accommodation is folly occupied. 

Number of masters and mistresses, and the subjects taught! Six masters and 

one matron. Subjects taught — clasaici, English, writing, arithmetic, mathe- 
matics, French, drawing, singing, dancing, and gymnastics. 

What are the occupations of the majority of the boys after leaving the hospital 1 

All different trades, including architects, clerks, engineers, etc., and any 

boy who poaaesses superior ijualifications is assisted at college, but there is 
no definite rule on latter subject. 



4.— GEORGE WATSON'S HOSPITAL, 

Grounds of oUgibility for admission, and iiarticularly whether there is any 

entrance examination ! Sons and grandsons of Membera of the Merchant 

Company and others (for particulars see Statutes). All apjilicants for admiBaion 
at the half-yearly elections are eiamineil by the house-governor and the 
education committee, and no ajiplicaata are admitted at such election unless 
their parents or friends have given them a fair amouut of elementary instruc- 
tion suitable to their ages. 
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At whnt ttge admitteiJ! Not below aeven nor above ten years of age. 

At what ttga leaving! Boys leave tlie hospital at the average age of fourteen, 

and respectable situatious are in almoat all cancB found for them by the 

goTernors. 
Number and aex of pupils for whom founder provided ! Boys; but no number 

Number and hbx of pupils actually in the hooae, 18C8 ! Eighty ■three boys. 

K there are any vacaucios, atato cause thereof! No vacancies, as flleapiDg ac- 
commodation is fully occupied. 

Nnmbcr of maatera and miBtreaaea, and the Buhjceta taught? Ten maat«n and 

one matron. Subjects taught — classics, English, arithmetic, mathematicti 
French, drawing, writing, singing, dancing, and gymnasticH. 

What are the occujiatiDnB of the majority of the boys after leaving the hospital I 
Clerks in banks, merchants, insurance, aad other offices, architeotB, etc. 

Amount of bursaries for education, atating whether at college or elsewhere! 

State present number of bursarieaf Nona at present. Governors have 

power to grant £20 a year during the first four years of boys' attendance at 
college, and £17 during the remaining two years, making in all £114. Boys 
following a literary jirofession may also receive i!lU a year for five years. 

The mode in which such bursaciea are ubtoiaed! By examination before a 

committee. 

Other pecuuiary payment on or before leaving hospital? £6, Gs. for clothes, 

and apprentice. fee of £51) during apprenticeship, and a farther bounty of 
£50 on attaining twenty-five years of age, and on certain conditiouB. In 
place of the apprentice fee of £50, boys may receive £25 in all to enable 
them to emigrate. 




5.— C AUVIN'S HOSPITAL. 

Grounds of eligibility forodmissian, and parbicnlarly whether there is any entraaoa 

examination? The boys to be admitted into the Institution must be "the 

sons of respectable, but poor teachers, the sons of poor, but honest farmers ; 
whom failing, the sons of respectable master-printers or boukseUecs, and the 
sons of respectalile servants in the agricultuinl line. There is no entrance 
examination — that is, no educational 

At what age admitted! Not leas than six, and not more than eight. 

At what ago leaving ! The boys are retained for six years. 

Number and sex of pupils for whom founder provided! Boys only are ad- 
mitted, and the number is oa many as the funds are sufficient suitably to 
maintain and educate. 

Number and sex of pupils actually in the house, I8GS! Twenty- six at present, 

and this has been the number for moiiy years. 

If there are any vacancies, state cause thereof? VacaDciea occur when the 

period for which each boy has been admitted expires. 

Number of masters and mistreBses, and the subjects taught! One master, and 

one matron : Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, in addition to the ordinary 
branches of education, are taught 

What are the occajiationB of the majority of the boys after leaving tho Hospital ? 
Frequently teachers, hut generally clerks in shoiM. etc, 

Annnot outlay of Hospital ? The whole income is expended on the HospitaL 

Proportion of such annual outlay devoted to educational purixiaes (exclusive of 
the maintenance and cloCbing of the pupds} ! A sejiaratioa cannot con- 
veniently be made. 

Proportion of such annual outlay devoted to maintenance and clothing? Same 

answer. — the boys are vitU fed and clothed. 

Other i)ccuniary payment on or before leaving Hospital! Ten jwnnds to each 

boy on leaving the Hospital and being bound apprentice, or otherwise settled 
to the satisfootion of the govemon. 
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6.— ORPHAN HOSPITAL. 

Rrounds of eligibility for ftdmiBBion, and particularly whether there is any entrancs 
esfmuDBtioQ T Poverty, entire orphans, or fatherleaa children — No ex- 

Al what age admitted! Not under seven, nor above ten years of age. 

At what age leaving About fourteen years of age. 

Number and sei of pupils for wLom founder iirovidad f Males and females, 

according Co funds. 
Number and sex of pupils actually in the Louse, 16G8! One hundred andsix- 

teen boys and girls. 
If there arc any vacancies, state caosc thereof? House could accommodate a 

few more if funds allowed. 
Number of masti^rB and mistresses, and the subjects taught? Master and 

assistant and two feiualea. — Engliah education, but no classics. 
What are the occupations of the majority of the boys after leaving the Hospital T 

Tradesmen, domestic servants, etc 

Same as to girle T Female servants. 

Other pecuniary payment on or before leaving hospital ? Children aftei leaving 

the hospital, receive small premiums for good conduct. 



7.— MERCHANT MAIDEN HOSPITAL. 

Grounds of eligibility for admission, and particularly whether there is any entrance 

eiaroiontion T Daughters and granddaughters of merchants and guild 

brethren of Edinburgh, and presentees by patrons (for particulars of which 
see Statutes). 

At what age admitted! Not under 7, and not above 11 yeora of age. 

At what age leaving! Average 16 years. 

Number and sex of pupils for whom founder provided! Oirli — but no number 

Number and sex of pnpila actually in the house, 166S? Seventy-Gve girls. 

If there ore any vacancies, state cause thereof! Hospital full, so far as funds 

will admit. 

Number of moaCers and mistresses, and the subjecta taught? Five female 

teachers, and matron. Nine male teachera. Subjects taught — Engliah, 
music, singing, writing, arithmetic, German, drawing, dancing, and calis- 
thenics. 

Same as to girls! Governesses, MillinerB, etc. 



8.— TitADES' MAIDEN HOSPITAL. 

Oroonds of eligibility for admission, and particularly whether tbera ij any 

entrance examination? Daughters and grand -daughters of member* of 

the fonrteeu incorporated trades ; there are several private presentations 
without restriction. No entrance examination. 

At what age adjnitted? At T> 

At what age leaving! At 17. 

Number and sex of pupils for whom founder provided ? Females. No Dumber 

provided for. 

Number and sex of pnpils actually in the house, 1868! Forty-eight 

If there ore any vacancies, state cause thereof? No vacancies. 

Number of masters and mistresses, aud the subjects taugbt? Two English 

moflten, 1 writing and arithmetic, 1 French master, 1 drawing master, 
1 music, 1 vocal music, I dancing mistress, I miatreB« to teach sewing, 
1 matron, 2 governesses. 

Some as to girls! Majority become governesses, and some dressmaker*. 

Other pecuniary payment on or before leavirt; hospital! £6, 1 la. to each girl 

on leaving- 
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9.— JAMES GILLESPIE'S HOSPITAL. 

Oronnda of eligibility for Bdnuasbn, aoil {urticularly ubetlier there is any en- 
tnoiw examination! Poverty, but no entrance exunuDation. 

If there are any out-door scIiooU connected with hospital, state the nntnbsr 
thereof! One. 

The number of papila in eacb of such out-door achools, and the total oamber! 
About 200 boye. 

The sum of monej' s]H>nt npon such out-door Kboola — {a) For Salaries I 

£160, Is. Id.; {6) For maintenance of fabric: £6, 10s. lid. ; (c| For mid 

to papUs, if any! No money, bnt some of the boys get cast-off olothM 

from George Watson's and Daniel Stewart's Hospitals. 
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10.— ROBERT GORDON'S HOSPITAL. 

Grounds of eligibility for sdmission. and particularly whether there is any 

entrance examination! As to grounds of eligibility it i» provided, 

p. 70 of tbe Book of G«gnlatioDS and Statutes, " Boys of the lirname 
of GosBDN in the first jitace, and of MKNZlEa in the second place, 
and boys of any otber siraame who are my relations, in the tbird place; 
to be preferred to all others, but all of them being stitl sons and graodsoiiB 
of burghers of guild of tbe said burgh of Aberdeen ; and then such boys as 
are sons or grandsons of any otber persons, who are, or have been, btughen 
of guild, and actual indwetlers witbin the said burgh of Aberdeen, who ars 
indigent and not able to maintain themselves ; And in cask it sball happen 
that there be not so many boys of the simame-of GoscoK or Mekzikj, or 
boys of any other simame that ore my relations, or any other boys who are 
sons or grandsons of burghers of guild of the said burgh of Aberdeen, as tbe 
said Hospital can contain ; Then, and in that case, I appoint and ordain 
the ssids Pstrons and Governors, to elect and choose so many boys of the 
sons or grandsons of tradesmen of the said burgb of Aberdeen, being freemen 
and biirgesaes thereof ; and failing these, so many boys aa have been born 
and educated in the said burgb, and are the sons or grandsons of persons who 
are or have been residenters in the said biiigh of Aberdeen, who are indigent 
and cannot maintain themselves, as the said Hospital and revenue thereof 
can couvaniently contain and admit of, with preference always to these of 
the name of Gordon and Memzies, and my own relations above -mentLoned, 
in case of receiving any of the sooa or grandsons of tradesmen or residenteta, 
in virtne of the foresaid article : Rkservikq always to tbe Patrons of the 
particular patronage after-specifled, their right and privilege of presenting 
boys in the terms of the following rules." Before sdmission the boys are 
subjected to a preliminary examinatioD. Tiiis examination is conducted 
with a view to ascertain whether tbe boy can read a plain portion of 
Scriptnre, write his own name legibly, and work some questions in the 
simpler niles of arithmetic These tests are nut, however, rigidly adhered 
to, cases having occurred where boys have foiled in one or other of them, 
and yet been admitted. 

At what age admitted! At admission boya must not be under 9, nor above 11 

years of age. 

At what age leaving! Boys are not allowed to remain in the hospital beyond 

the age of IB, except in very rare cases. 

Number and sex of pupils tor whom founder provided! No specified number. 

The number was to be regulated by the funds, and the inmates to be all 

Number and sex of pupils actually in the house, 186S! One hundred and 

sixty-two presently in the house, all of whom are males. Tbe Goveroora' 
proportion of this number is 124, and the CoUyhill's Trustees, an additional 
endowment, particulars of which are contained in the Book of RegiUations, 38. 
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If there are any vacancies, itate cause thereof! Thero are 

preseot. 

NkUnlier of maeters and miatressen, and the suhjecta taught? There are scren 

tnaatem, who inatruct the boya in the following Bubjecta: — viz.. Engliali 
(reading, spelling, grammar, comjioBitioii, etc.), arittunetic in all ita parta, 
book-keeping, mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, writing, geo> 
graphy. Latin. French, drawing, music, catechiam, and the princijiles of the 
Chriatian religioo. They are also taught dancing and drill exercises, and 
for each of these hrancbes they have a separate master. 

What are the ocoupationa of the majurity oE the boys after leaving the hoepital ! 

Boys after leaving the hospital become employed in almost every trade 

and profeasion, and it would l>e very diffienlC to state ciactty what occnpoi- 
tioQ the majority of them follow. Numbers are employed aa tradesmen ; 
others, and this olaas has been rapidly increasing of late, become apprenticed 
MB clorka in respectable offices, large mercantile housee, railways, etc. ; eoms 
become shopkeepers ; not a few, though not so many as formerly, become 
(eamen ; and one or two follow the learned professions. 

State present number of bursars ! There are four boys attend the mathematical 

and natural philosophy clasaeB at college annually, but they do not 
compete for bursaries. There are no bursaries for education in connexion 
with the bospitaL 

Other pecuniary payment on or before leaving hospital? Each boy after 

leaving the hoapital and becoming apprenticed to some trode or profession 
is entitled, on the expiry of the lirst year thereof, to five pounds from the 
hospital funds ; and on completion of the whole period thereof to the satis- 
faction of his employer, he is entitled to other five pounds. 
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Mv LnRD Duke, my Lords, and Gentlemen, — 

We had the honour to be appoioted Assistant- Com- 
missioners in August 18Cti to inquire into the State of Education 
ill the Burgh and Middle-Class Schools in Scotland. The period 
to be given to the inquirj was limited to five months, and we were 
instructed to report upon the 13th of April 186T. We were 
further instructed to ' coo&ae our atteution to schools which arc 
' cither devoted exclusively to the education of boys, or in which 
' both boys and girU are educated, omitting those exclusively de« 
' voted to the instruction of girls ;' and to commence by examining 
some of the Burgh schools, other than those of Aberdeen, Ayr, 
Dumfries, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hamilton, Inverness, Perth, and 
Stirling, as those nine schools had been examined by Mr. Fcaron, 
one of the A ssislant-Com mission ers to the Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission in England. 

On March 5ih, 1867, the scope of our inquiries was extended, 
in order to afford time to examine — (1.) The nine schools above 
mentioned; (2.) Some of the more important schools not included 
in our original instructions ; and (3.) A selected number of Private 
schools, which were to be taken as specimens of the education given 
in that class of schools. 

In accordance with these instructions, we commenced our pre- 
liminary inquiries on the 20th of October 1866, our examination 
of the schools on the 13th of November, and have carried on the 
investigation with little intermission, except for six weeks in 
summer, till the present time. All the larger and more impor- 
tant schools we visited together, and divided the work according 
to departments or classes, so that every class or every depart- 
ment in every school should be examined. The less important 
schools we visited separately. In reporting the result of the 
invest igatiou, we have thought it well to give (in addition to the 
General Report) a special account of each school, as the differ- 
ence in the several schools, and often in the several departments, is 
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80 great, that a general Report alone would give no true indicatioi 
of the quality of the Gchools, and afford no standard of comparisoD 
between the different kinds of schools. 

The General Report is divided into two parts. The first (con- 
taining Chapters I., II., III., IV.) gives an account of the external 
condition of the schools, viz., a history of the Burgh Schools, 
their constitution and management, their buildings, and their 
finance. The second (containing Chapters V., VI., VII.) gives an 
account of the internal condition of the schools, viz. the Teachere 
and Scholars, the organization of the Schools, and the subjects of 
instruction. The Eighth Chapter is entitled Examinations and 
School course ; the Ninth is upon the Relation of the Schools to the 
Universities; and the Tenth is upon Private Schools. The special 
reports upon the Public schoob are given chronologically, in the 
order in which the schools were visited. Three of the reports upon 
Private schools are given in full, with the names attached, as two of 
them stand by themselves among the Private schools in Scotland, and 
the third is partly Private and partly Endowed. The rest of the 
Private schools visited are numbered. AH the special reports are 
divided iulo two parts, and follow the same sectional divisions as the 
first six chapters in the General Report. The chapters upon the 
external condition of the schools and that upon Private schools are 
furnished by Mr. Harvey. The Inlroductorj' Chapter, those on 
the internal condition of the schools. Examinations and School 
course, and the Relation of the Schools to the Universities, by Mr. 
Sellar. The Special Reports are signed by one Assistant-Com- 
missioner or the other, and were prepared and written in accordance 
with the signalure. In the reports u[K)n the more important 
schools, the result of the examinations of the several departments 
was furnished to the writer of the report by the examiner of the 
department, and embodied into the Report ; in the case of the 
Ematler schools, the report was written in full by the examiner. 

We have the honour to be. 
My Lord Duke, my Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient Servants, 

THOMAS HAKVEY. 
A. C. SELLAR. 
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General Divieioa of Middle-ClMS Schools — Method of loveatigation — 
Statistical B«nilt of Qusntit]' of Instruction — Statistical Result of 
Qnalitj of InitructioD — Table of Particulan. 

§ 1, Education is furnished to the middle classes in Scotland — bj Middle- 
which term here and throughout this Report we mean those classes ^^"'„ f„°' 
which socially are between the landed aristocracy and the weahhy "'"'""'. W 
professional and commercial classes on the one hand, and theoficbouli. 
labouring clafisea, on the other — by four distinct kinds of schools — 
(1.) Burgh Schools; (2.) Academies or Colleges in Burghs ; (3.) 
Colleges or Institutions not in Burghs; and (4.) Private Schools, 
either in Burghs or not in Burghs. 

The leading characteristic of a Burgh school is that it is subject Bnrgh 
to the regulation and control of the authorities of the burgh as such, 
and under that regxilaiion it is open to the community. For the 
manner in which these schools have grown up, we refer to a subse- 
quent chapter upon the history of Burgh schools. It is sufficient 
to state here that these schools are under the patronage of the 
Town-Councils of the various burghs, and professedly atford educa- 
tion to the sons and daughlere of burgesses throughout the whole of 
Scotland. The second class of schools, for the most part, are partly AcademiBi 
Proprietary, partly Public. They have generally been set on foot partly pro-' 
to supplement the education given in the Burgh schools, where such pg^it''' 
education has been found defective or inadequate, or in burghs where P"'''"!- 
no Burgh school existed. They are the result of voluntary effort, 
and have been established by subscriptions raised by members of 
the communily, and they are managed by a body of directors 
selected from the subscribers, In some cases they arc founded, 
and exist in opposition to the Bui^h school ; in others they have 
partially amalgamated with the Burgh school, the Magistrateri and 
Town-Council being Eubsciibers in (heir corporate capacity, and 
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rctnining the whole, or a portion, of the patronage and direction ; in 
other cases thej have entirely absorbed the Burgh school in them- 
Bclves. The third class of schools arc chiefly the result of local 
endowment. Dollar Institution, and the Ewart Institute at Newton- 
Stewart, are the best illustrations of this class of schools. The 
fourth class are simjily private property and adventure. On tliese 
four kinds of schools, supplemented in some places by the Parochial 
schools, the middle classes of Scotland are dependent for their edu- 
cation. In the following pages we divide these four into three 
general classes ; viz., — (1.) Public Schools in Bui^hs ; (2.) Public 
Institutions and Colleges not in Bui^hs ; (3.) Private Schools; 
in order to exhibit the general stfllistical results of our inquiry,' 

There are fourteen districts of Parliamentary burghs in Scot- 
land, containing sixty-nine burgh towns. In addition to this num- 
ber there are the lai^er Parliamentary burghs of Aberdeen, Dundee, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Paisley, and Perth, which are not 
'■ included in anj' district of burghs ; and there are three Royal 
burghs, Peebles, Rothesay, and Selkirk, which, till 1832, had a 
Parliamentary representation, but were then disfranchised. This 
makes in all seventy-nine burghs. Parliamentary and Royal. In 
each of these burghs, excepting Kinghorn, Oban, and Porlobello, 
there are schools known by different designations. Burgh, Parochial, 
Grammar or Academy, or occasionally two of these designations, 
and affording an education — (I.) purely elementary ; or (2.) mixed 
elementary and secondary ; or (3.) definitely higher than elemen- 
tary. The smaller burghs, such as Anstruthcr, Crail, Kilrenny, 
and the like, contain schools of the first class, and these we did not 
visit, as such schools were examined either individually or by speci- 
men in the inquiry into the Elementary- schools. The great 
majority of schools in the larger burghs belong to the second 
class, and in two burghs, viz., Aberdeen and Edinburgh, there arc 
schools belonging to the third class. 

§ 2. The method of investigation adopted was as follows ; — 
In October 1866 we commenced the inquiry by sending out cir- 
culars to the town-cIcrks in all the seventy-nine burghs, requesting 
answers to questions contained in the schedules addressed to them. 
By these returns we found that in 76 burghs (excluding Kinghorn, 
' For ths detoila of tlie ctatistical mqidiy, we refer tn the tables which have 
been picjiored, and will be foond at the end of thU chapter. 
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Oban, and Portobello) there are 82 schools, viz., 32 Burgh, 9 Burgh 
and Parochial, 18 Parochial, and 23 Academies or Grarnmar, and 
there are forty burghs in which there are no Burgh schools properly 
80 called, the want of such schools being filled up by Pttrochial or 
other schools or academies. Wc then sent out circulars to the rectors 
or bead-tnasters in the several schools, requesting information as to the 
number of scholars attending their schools, the number of masters, 
and a list of the books in use in the schools. We were furnished 
with this information in a partially completed stale by the 13th of 
November, when we determined to commence our inquiries in the 
north. From Wick, in reply to letters of inquiry, we learned that 
the school instruction there was elementary, and that there was no 
demand for secondary education. Tain is the most northern bui^h 
in which the higher branches are taught to any extent.' We com- 
menced our examinations in that town, and visited the Academy 
on the 13th of November 1666, and continued, with little inter- 
mission until we had visited all the public Middle-class schools in 
Scotland, and such of the selected Private schools as were willing 
to receive us, 

S 3, In the burghs, as we have said, we found that there were StaiieticJ 
at least eighty-two public schools of one kind or another. Of these i^™j,ig^ 
schools we got statistical and other returns from fifty-four, and per- ''"," 'j"'" 
sonally examined forty-three. From the following twenty-eight Imrglis. 
we got no return : — 



Anitnitber 


Euter. 


Fortioae. 


Lochmaben. 




•GiMgOW. 


Nairn. 


Bervie. 




I«ver^y. 


•New Galloway 


CraiL 




iQverkeJthiDg. 


•Pitlenweem. 


Ctomarty. 




•In vera ry. 


QuMBsfeny. 


CuUen. 




Jedburgh. 


Eutherglen. 


CulrodB. 




•Kilraniiy. 


Sauquhar. 


Dingwrnll. 




•Kbtore. 


WhitLorn. 


Domocli. 




Lauder. 


Wick. 



Dyaart. 

Of the above twenty-eight, the ten marked with an asterisk had 
been visited in the former Inquiry, and the remainder contain 
either no Burgh schools, or only such as are upon a level with the 
Parochial or other Elementary schools. 

As Glasgow High School was visited and examined on behalf of the 

Commission in 1865, it bos not been included in the following return. 

> Id the Gntmniar School in Kirkwall, in Orkney, there are 29 echolavi in 

Latin, 4 in Greek, 10 in Fraocb. and 12 in mathematicB. We got retuma (roin 

this acbpol, and bave given a Hpeuial report upon it, but we did not viait it. 
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Of the fifty-four schools from which we got returns, the follow- 
ing twentj-MX were designated by the town -clerks as Burgh 
Bcbools ; — 



Annan (Academy). 


Forfar. 


MBMelbargh. 


Banff. 


Forres. 


Peebles. 


BumtUland. 


Haddington. 


Perth. 


Dnmbarton. 


Kirkcaldy. 


Port-GIugow. 


Dumfries. 


Kirkcudbright 


Benfrew (Burgh). 


Dimbar. 


Kirkwall. 


Do. (Gr»miDa 




Ijinark. 


Selkirk. 




Linlithgow. 


Stirling. 


Elgin. 


Montrose 





Of these we examined twenty-one, and those not examined were 
Annan, Kirkwall, Dunbar, Peebles, and Selkirk. The three last 
are under inspection, and we have given the laat reports of H.H. 
Inspectors of Schools upon them. 

The following six, — Brechin, Campbeltown, Hamilton, Annan 
(one), Wigtown, and Arbroath, — were returned as Burgh and 
Parochial. We examined the three first named, and have given 
H.M, Inspector's report upon the last. 

Falkirk and Rothesay, both of which we examined, were returned 
as Parochial. 

Of the remaining twenty, as undernoted, eighteen were returned 
■ as a Madras school, and 



as Academies or Grammar schools, 
one as a Madras college : — 



Aberdeen, New. 
Aberdeen, Old. 

Arbroath (High). 



Edinburgh (Academy). 
GreeaocL 



North Banriok. 

Feterhead. 

St. Andrews. 

Stranraer. 

Tain. 



Of the preceding we examined seventeen. Those not examined 
being Irvine, Peterhead, and Stranraer. 

In the 43 Public schools in burghs which we examined, we found 
10,764 scholars on the roll (or an average of 250 scholars to each 
school), of whom 7620 were boys and 3144 were girls. In the 
eleven schools of this class, and the out-Bcbool under the patronage 
of the Town-Council in Cupar, from which we got returns, but 
did not examine, there were 2098 scholars, of whom 1402 were boys 
and 696 girls. 

These schools, as we have said, do not exhaust the Middle-class 

schoob in Scotland. In addition to them we found four important 

^ public institutions in the country; viz., — (1.) Dollar Institution; 
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(2.) Milne's Institution at Fochabers; (3.) the Ewart Institute 
at Newton-Slewart ; and (4.) Trinity College, Glenalmoad. We 
received returns from these four school^:, and visited them all. We 
examined only the three first. Though full informalion was 
afforded us by the Warden of Trinity College upon the general 
condition of that Institution, and every facility offered to enable 
us to make ourselves acquainted with the internal economy of the 
school, we were not permitted lo examine the scholars.' In the 
three first schools there were 1 122, of whom 639 were boys and 483 
girls. In Trinity College there were 95 boys. Besides these 
Public schools a considerable portion of the middle-class population . 
are educated at Private schools, which are either exclusively boarding ' 
schools or mixed boarding and day -schools, or exclusively day-schools. ' 
Mercliiston Castle School may he regarded as a fair specimen of 
the first class, the Gynmasium at Aberdeen as a specimen of the 
second, and the Edinburgh Institution as a specimen of the third. 
We examined eleven schools of this nature, cout^ning 1067 
scholars. These were all boys, as we have no returns of the 
attendance of girls at private schools. Taking all the schools to- 
gether, we have got returns from 69, contiuning 15,146 scholars, 
and of these we have examined 57, containing 13,953 or an 
average of 227 scholars per school. logether. 

Such is the general statistical result of the inquiry into the 
Middle-class schools in Scotland. But it must be borne in mind 
that 15, 146 scholars do not represent the whole number of scholars 
of the middle class in Scotland. Many boys and girls of this class 
are educated out of Scotland : the vast majority of girls of this 
class are educated at schools which, as being devoted exclusively 
to the instruction of girls, did not come under the scope of our 
inquiries, and there is also a considerable portion of both boys and 
girls who are educated at Private schools. But, allowing a wide 
margin for these numbers of the middle classes, the schools from 
which wc have got returns, and which we have examined, may be 
considered to supply instruction to more than two-thirds of the 
middle-class population in this country. 

5 4. So much for the quantity of the instruction given. In re- Quality of 
gard to the quality of the work performed, we have prepared the """ "" 
' Clf. conreKpondcnce batveea the Secretuy of tlie Commusion luid the Bev. 
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following table, which shows the estimate which we formed of i^fl 
the different departments of the Public and Private schools exa- 
mined. These departmeiils are Classical, Modern Language, 
English, and Mathematical, including Arithmetic, — 210 in all — 
and the estimate is as follows: — 



ESTIMATE OF QUALITY op INSTRUCTION i 
OS Schools exauined. 



210 Depaetmentb 



QUALITY. 


CLiisioa 


Moi>Ba» 

L*(roUiQB8. 


Enqlisb. 


Uathuuhcb. 


T'fTXU 
4DEPTO. 


Good 

Fair, .... 

Bad 

Total, 


17 
8 


5 
13 
!0 
11 


8 

23 
18 
6 


IC 
14 
17 

e 


41 
64 
7! 
SO 


55 


49 


51 1 52 


910 



In each of the four divi 
percentage : — 



i there will be about the following 



QUALTnr. 


CioMica 


MODWN 


Ebouis. 


MAtHsunoL 


TwiL. 


Good, .... 
Fair, .... 
Indiflbrent. . . 
Bad 


89- 

as- 
ai- 
ls- 


10- 
27. 
41- 


15- 
43- 
33- 
9- 


29- 

27- 


21- 

SI- 
34- 



Esdmste 
niQEt be 
tuk^n as 1 



From the above it will be seen, that of Good and Fair together, 
there are, in Classics 54 ; in English 58 ; in Mathematics 56 ; and 
in Modern Language only 37 per cent. 

This estimate must be taken only as an approximation to the 
J true condition of the work done in the schools. In the preparation 
' of it we have taken into consideration the teaching, the numbers 
learning the different subjects in each department, the amount of 
progress made, the amount of intelligence and knowledge of the 
subject displayed in examination, and the comparative ages of the 
scholars. All these considerations have weighed with us in arriv- 
ing at a standard of what Middle-class education should be, and we 
have applied it in each case. In some instances, one or two of the 
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elements are present, and the others absent. There may be excel- 
lent leaching, for instance, in one subject, but very few scholars. 
In such a case, our estimate would not rise above fair. Or, there 
may be large classes, and considerable knowledge, counteracted by 
want of discipline and indifferent teaching. Our estimate, in such 
a case, would again be brought down from the highest standard. 
We mention these circumstances, because it would be unjust 
to the teachers if this estimate were supposed to apply to the 
teaching only. As a rule, the teachers in the schools examined 
appeared to us to be worthy of all praise for their successful exer^ 
tions in the face of very great difficulties. The chief of these are, 
want of due social recognition, want of adequate remuneration, 
and, consequently, want of iufluence in Scotland. These are 
general drawbacks to the profession of a leacher in this country, 
which we may hope soon to see modified. But there are other 
obstacles to successful teaching as now pursued, which the utili- 
tarian spirit of the day, and a growing belief in material prosperity, 
are likely to increase rather than diminish ; and these are a wide- 
spread distrust in what are considered the higher branches of 
education, a tendency to shorten the period of school life, in order 
that professional hfe may commence as soon as possible, the inter- 
ference of parents in some cases, and the inadequate prepara- 
tion of their children. Other mattere might be mentioned, such 
as deficient organization in the schools and want of systematic 
examinations, but they will be discussed hereafter. Those that are 
here noticed are sufficient to indicate that, if this estimate should 
appear to be set lower than was anticipated, we would wish to 
exonerate the teachers from blame, and give them full credit for 
their work, 

in conclusion, we would take this op|)ortunity of stating, that 
we were received with courtesy and kindness by all with whom we 
came in contact, and that every facility was afforded us for carrying 
on our inquiries by the Professors in the dilferent Universities, by 
the town-clerks in the different burghs, by managers of all schools, 
both pubhc and private, by the teachers, and by the scholars.^ 

' Wa would here take occaaion to mention our obligntioDB to Mr. Walter 
Dingwall, who acted u Mr. Sellar's clerk, and to Mr. Robert Fairiey, who 
•ct*(l as Mr. Harvay'B ; but more especially to Mr. Diijgwall, who baa been 
engaged during the whole period of the inquiry, and whuaa Boriices we have 
toand most valuable. 
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TABLE Of PARTICULARS of PtJBLIC SCHOOLS IN BnRGHS, op PUBLIC SCHOOLS NOT IN BURGHS, 
AND o. PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

I. Public Schools d< Bdboiis. 
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LIST AND PABTICULARS of SCHOOLS— coii(inu«d. 
2. PcBLia Schools sot in BuBona, amd, 3. Pbitatb Scboois, 
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CHAPTEK I. 



Period befoTe the beginaing of the Sixteenth Century — Gener&l 
Nnrrative — Period after the begianing of the Sixteaath Century — 

Superintendence of tlie Church — Putronage of the Tiiwn-CounoijH — 
School Uiroctories — Sslariss and Fees — Maatera — Scholars — Siiltjoots 
of loatniction. 

Id tlie foUowine; sketch of the Scottish Grammar Schools, it i» 
proposed to divide the subject into two periods; one embracing 
such scattered notices as we have of their existence and constitution 
before the beginning of the sixteenth century, the other bringing 
dowD their history from that lime to the present day. A short nar- 
native will sufficiently exhaust all that is important during the 
first perio<l ; but, besides a general narrative showing their growth, 
and the patronage and supenntendence exercised by Town Councils 
and Presbyteries during the second period, the chief points of 
interest connected with them will be briefly discussed under the 
five following heads : — 

1. General school directories issued by the authorities. 

2. Salaries and fees. 

3. The masters ; their relation to the directors and each other. 

4. The scholars and the discipline. 

5. The subjects of instruction. 

Schools for Lalin, to which were subsequently added ' Lecture ' Period i, 

schools for English, existed in the chief towns of Scotland from a 

very early period. We have authentic notice of a school in Aber- fo^'J'h' 
nethy in 1124. The schools of Perth and Stirling were in beginning 
existence in 1 1 73, and charters quoted in Chalmers's Caledonia men- "f "'" *■*■ 
tion other schools, both in the twelfth and the subsequent century. („„' '^^° 
It would serve no good purpose to enumerate them all, but we 
may specify St. Andrews, whose school was under the charge of a 
rector in 1233 ; Aberdeen and Ayr, of which we have notices in 
1262 and 1264 ; Montrose, which bad the honour of receiving a 
small endowment from Robert the Bruce in 1329 ; and, speaking 
generally, it may be said that all the chief towns, and many that 
have since sunk into obscurity, had schools, such as they were, 
before the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Statute of the 
Scottish Parliament in the reign of James IV. ( 1 494), which ordains 
that barons and freeholders who were of substance should put their 
eldest sons or heirs to the ' schules fra they be six or nine yeara of 
' age, and to remain at the Grammar schools quill they be compe- 
' tentlle founded and have perfite Latine,' is conclusive and satis- 
factory proof on tbb point. 
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These Bchoola were under the direction of the Church, and were 
closely connecled with the cathedrals, monasteries, and other 
religious eslabliahmcnts of the country. Thus, the monks of 
Dunfermline ■were directors of the Bchoola of Perth and Stirling ; 
Ayr school was connected with the church of Si. John the Baptist ; 
the monks of Kelso were directors of the schools in the county of 
Roxburgh. Our first authentic notice of the schools of Dundee is 
a document in the ' Register of the See of Brechin, in 1434.' Id 
that year, a priest ventured to teach without the authority of the 
Chaneellor ; and was in consequence summoned before the Bishop, 
and after duly acknowledging his offence was deprived of hi9 
ofBce. The burgh of Edinburgh provided a school-house, and paid 
a salary to its teacher, at least aa early as loOO ; but the High 
School itself was dependent on the Abbey of Holyrood; and as 
late as 1562, Lord Robert Stewart, a natural brother of Quoea 
Mary, was recognised by the Town-Council as patron of the High 
School, in virtue of his office as Cummendator of the Abbey. 
Later still, in 1596. thirty years after the pairon^e had been 
handed over to the Town-Council, the rector of the school, who 
had then held his office for twelve years, thought to secure himself 
in his position by purchasing ' a gift of the Grammar School ' from 
the Abbot of Holyrood. For this and other offences he waa dis- 
missed by the Town-Council. The Glasgow Grammar School, 
which existed early in the fourteenth cenfury, was dependent on 
the cathedral church, and the Chancellor of the diocese had the 
appointment of masters and the superintendence of education in the 
city. An offending ])rieBt, in 1494, who had presumed to teach 
grammar and other branches without due authority from the 
Chancellor, was summoned before the Bishop, and ordered to 
desist. In Aberdeen the early usage waa as follows ; — The Town- 
Council presented the masicr to his office, subject to the approval 
of the Chancellor of the Bishop, who instituted the presentee. We 
find frequent notices of tliis from 1418 downwards. The terms of 
the appointment of Rector in that year are in substance as 
follows: 'The Chancellor of the church of Aberdeen to all the 
' faithful— greeting: Inasmuch as the institution to the office rf 
' schoolmaster belongs to mo as ChaneelJor, and an honest, prudent, 
' and discreet raan has been presented to me by the Provost and 
' Council of the bur^h, and on examination has been found duly 
' qualified, I have by letter of collation instituted him in the office 
*/or the whole term of his lije.' Incidentally, the last words {'pro 
toto tempore vita stiie') are important, as showing the tenure of 
office in those early times in Aberdeen. 

It is worthy of notice that the attempts of the Church to posscB 
itself of the exclusive patronage of the schools, as distinel from the 
superintendence, were occasionally foiled. Thus, in l48o, a dis- 
pute arose in Brechin between the Duke of Ross, son of James iii., 
and the Bishop of the diocese. Both claimed the right of presen- 
tation 10 the preceptory of Maisondicu, to which was attached iho 
office of schoolmaster. The question was decided by the Crown in 
favour of the Duke of Ross, and in the enactment confirming his 
right, the king's lieges are warned, ' that none of them take upon 
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' band to make any manner of persecution or following of the said 
' matter at the Court of Rome, since it pertains to lay patronage.' 

The teachers in these early schools, it is almost needless to say, Ttfacliemiii 
were ecclesiastics, or in some way connected with the cathedrals or ""^ *"'J' 
monasteries, and we find notices of altarages devoted to them fot were^ocda. 
their services in teaching. When ledrning, such as it was, bad uuticfi. 
ceased to be the exclusive property of monks and priests, quati" 
tied masters, who were laymen, taught in the chief towns of 
Scotland; but as late as the year liJI9, the rector of the High ■ 

School of Edinburgh was obliged to attend at the Abbey in Us 
surplice, to as^st at ' hie solempc festival times,' to be present ' at 
' the hie mess and evensang,' and to make himself otherwise useful 
in the chapel. 

The scholars also, like their teachers, were originally, no doubt, SclinUra, 
those destined for the Church. Gradually, however, the sons erf" 
the gentry, and of l)arons, without reference to :',t.-ir future career, 
wore sent for their education to these schools, anil from the begin* 
ning of the second, or more flourishing period of their history, all 
the higher and middle classes took advantage of ihcm. 

The chief subject of instruction in the early Grammar Bchook SuVjn'a or 
was Latin. It was the language necessary for ecclesiastics — in which ''"'""^""" 
their rubrics, canons, liturgies, and the Bible itself was written, and 
above all, it was that in which the correspondence of the Church 
all over the world was carried on. Greek was a language that the 
priests did not know, and the Church, in Scotland at least, did not 
encourage, and, strictly speaking, Latin was the only subject in- 
cluded in the term Grammar, and Latin the only language taught in 
the Grammar schools as such. As a matter of fact, however, in 
learning Latin itself, there was necessarily involved the translation 
from it OH a dead language into some living tongue. If we may 
judge by the analogous case of England, that tongue would be 
French. This was the custom in England as late as the year 
13d0, when the innovation was first brought in by a schoolmaster, 
John Cornwall, of making his boys read Latin into English. Only 
in 60 far then as it was necessarily involved tn learning Latin, did the 
Grammar schools teach English ; and a special class of oSenders 
before and after the Reformation were those scholars who ventured 
to speak in the vernacular. Hebrew, French, Latin, Greek, even 
Gaelic, were allowed to be spoken by the regulations of Aberdeen 
in the rixteenih century, but no English. 

The origin and growth of the ' Lecture ' schools for English, and I«ciiir» 
subeequently for arithmetic and writing, are to l>e gathered only ' 

from scattered hints. Like the Grammar schools, they were under 
the jurisdiction of the Church. We have an illustration of this in 
the case of Glasgow, already referred to. The Chancellor of the 
diocese in 1494 successfully maintained that no one, without bis 
license or authority) should be allowed to teach scholars in gram- 
mar, nor children in the elementary branches within the city 
(' oulli liceat scholares in grammatica, aut juvenes in puerilibus 
' per Be clam aut paUm intra prsedictam civitatem inetruere et 
' docere'). Writing was not probably a common branch of educa- 
tion so early as English, and this for two reasons : it was exceed- 
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ingly difficult to acquire, as any one will readily acknowledge who 
attempts to imitate the handwriting of the twelfth and two suc- 
ceeding centuries ; and, secondly, there was no substance like paper 
in common use before the beginning of the fourteenth centurj-, so 
that practice in the art was not easy to be attuned. 

On the whole, there is no reason to suppose that these lecture 
1 schools were numerous, or that any of the Grammar schools were 
■ very important or did much more than exist during the century 
' before the Reformation. Even Scottish writers acknowledge that 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century there was no great 
school in the country, and that in consequence all those who were 
desirous of a liberal education had to seek it abroad. And the 
enactment of 1494 only proves the state of ignorance in which 
Scotland then was, and the awakening consdousness of its rulers 
that they were bound to remedy the evil. It refers only to the 
eldest sons,aud heirs ofbarons and freeholders of substance. Nothing 
is said in it of the younger sons of barons and freeholders, nor of the 
common people, nor of girls of any condition whatsoever ; and we 
may suppose that education at our Grammar schools was then con- 
fined very much to future ecclesiastics and to the persons indicated 
in the enactment. The ' perfect Latin' was no more than could 
be picked up through indifferent grammars, and from reading a 
very few writers of antiquity. In the most favourable view, and if 
we substitute 1450, the year of the founding of the first college in 
St. Andrews (the University itself had been created in 1411), for 
the year 1400, Hallam's description of education in England may 
be transferred to Scotland. ' On the whole,' he says, ' we may be 
inclined to think that in the year 1400, the average instruction of 
an English gentleman of the first class would comprehend reading 
and writing, a considerable familiarity with French, and a slight 
tincture of Latin, the latter retained or not according to his circum- 
stances and character, as school learning is at present.' 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century, however, great 
progress was made, and in the general benefits of the inquiry that 
preceded and accompanied the Reformation the Grammar schools 
participated. In the first half of the century two schools stand out 
pre-eminent, those, namely, of Aberdeen and Perth. In the 
''year 1520, John Vaus, a scholar of note in his day, was rector 
of the former. His name does not occur in the list of rectors 
that has been handed down fi^m 1418 to the present time, 
but we have the authority of M'Crie for staling that he was 
then in office. He is mentioned with praise by his contemporary 
Boece, Principal of the University of Aberdeen, both as a Latin 
scholar and a teacher. He deserves being remembered as the 
first Scotchman who published a Latin Grammar. It was printed 
in Paris in 1522, and afterwards republished in Edinburgh in 
1566. A great part of the book is in Scotch — the indicative 
mood, for e.xample, is entitled ' Schauand Mode,' and the optative, 
' Yarnand Mode.' There is also a directory of the school of Aber- 
deen, of the date 1553, which regulates the instruction, the disciphne, 
and the hours of study. The school was under the charge of a 
hcad-mostcr, styled the rcclor, mid two or more ushers. Among 
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the authors studied, Terence, Vir^l, and Cicero are especially 
mentioned. The younger students are enjoined to acquire a mode- 
rate knowledge of arithmetic. From one paragraph, where all are 
ordered to * speak in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Gaelic, never 
' in the vernacular tongue,' we might infer that other dead languages 
as well as Ladn formed a part of uie course ; but it would be a rash 
induction, and is not warranted by anything else in the directory, 
nor by historical evidence of any sort. 

Perth school, if we may credit the accountgiven bj M'Cric, was 
widely celebrated as early as 1550. Simson, the author of the Dun- 
bar Rudiments, used more or less for a century afterwards in our 
schools, was its rector. ' He had sometimes three hundred boys 

* under Lis charge at once, including sons of the principal nobility 
' and gentry ; and from his school proceeded many of those who 
' afterwards distingidshed themselves both in Church and State.'' 

Next to reUgion, there was nothing in which Knox and the early 
reformers were more interested than education, and in compiling the 
First Book of Discipline in 1561, they laid down certain regulations 
about schools and colleges, which if they had been carried into: 
effect would have given us before now an almost perfect system 
of education. ' Tliey required,' says M'Cric, ' that a school 
' should be erected in every parish for the instruction of youth in the 
' principles of religion, grammar, and the Latin tongue. They pro- 
' posed that a college should bo erected in every notable town, in 
' which logic and rhetoric should he taught along with the learned 

* languages. They seemed to have had it in their eye to revive the 
' system adopted by some of the ancient republics, in which the 

* youth were considered as the property of the public rather than of 
' their parents, by obliging the nobility and gentry to educate their 
' children, and by providing at the pubhc expense for the education 
' of the children of the poor who discovered talents for learning. 
' Their regulations for the three national universities discover an 
' enlightened regard to the interests of literature, and may suggest 
' hints which deserve attention in the present day,' 

Unfortunately the regulations in regard to ' colleges,' by which 
term were really meant Grammar schools on the model of those more 
ancient seminaries in which tJjc ' trivium' or course of three sciences 
was taught, were not carried into fiill effect. No legal enactment 
followed upon them. But notwithstanding this, the regulations of 
the Book of Discipline were not without some good result. In a few- 
cases certain endowments were taken from the church possessions 
and attached to the office of the grammar-school master. Thus in 
Edinburgh, in 1562, the Town-Council applied to the Queen, 
through the patron of the High School, ' to disburse and grant to 
' the town the place, yards, and annuals of the fiars and altarages 
' of the Kirk,' that they might he expended on the master and 
doctors of the school, and on the regent of a college to be built 
within the burgh ; and in 1566 they obtEuned from Queen Mary a 
gift of the endowments iu Edlnhiu^h which had belonged to the 
Dominican and Franciscan monks for these purposes. In Dun- 
dee, in the year 1563, there was an allocation of the Hospital 
' M'CriB'» Lift of Kiw«, p. 3. 
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fends between the ministers and the sclioolmaster. The latter 
received as his portion a share of one of the ecclesiastical founda- 
tions, and from this source the rector of the Grammar school still 
receives £ 11 of his salary. In Brechin, the preceptor^ of 
Maisoiidicu continues to the jtreeent time to be attached to 
the office of the rector, and yields an annual sum of £50. In 
Renfrew the Hospital was suppressed in 1G14, and the income 
of the altarages and chapels that composed it was conferred upon 
the Grammar schools. As the altarages and chapels were very 
numerous, the value of the gift must have been considerable. It 
is not known if any income is derived from these sources at the 
present day, and the schoolmasters receive no endowment specially 
from the funda of the old Hospital, but out of the general bui^h 
funds. 

The case of Kirkwall deserves particular notice,^ There, the en- 
dowment of the school was due not to the reformers, but to a digni- 
tary of the Koman Catholic Church. Bishop Reid in 1544 appointed 
the chaplain of St. Peter's to act as masler of the Grammar School. 
A valuable endowment was attached to the office, and this endow- 
ment was continued after the Reformation, In the year 1595, 
Patrick Earl of Orkney, into whose hands it seems to have fallen, 
made over the prebendary of St. Peter's, lying within the diocese, to 
the master of the Grammar School, on tne sole condition that he 
should actually reside in Kirkwall for the discharge of his duties ; 
otherwise the gift was to be null and void. This was followed by 
a decree of the Court of Session, in 1601, confirming the gift. 
With certain intervals, during which they were applied to other 
purposes, the school funds were duly paid to the scnoolmaster till 
after the Revolution. When the Presbyterian form of worship was 
finally established, and provision was made for the clergy directly 
from the lands of their respective parishes, along with the other 
revenues of the bishopric they lapsed to the Crown, in whose 
bands they have remained ever since. The value of this endow- 
ment at the present day could not be less than £280 annually. Not 
one farthing of this sum is now available for the support of the 
school. The last payment out of Bishop Reid's foundation, con- 
sisting of the price of twelve mcils of malt payable out of the island 
of Wyre, ancf realizing the sum of £10. was, by a decree of the 
Teina Court, of date 20th November 1819, alienated from the pur- 
pose to which it had been applied for about three hundred yeare, 
and allocated as part of the stipend of the minister of Rousay, The 
Commissioners of the Crown, although they have on various occa- 
sions recognised the equity of the school's claim to assistance from 
the Bishop's funds, have never done anything to carry their views 
into effect, and now that the lands dedicated for its maintenance have 
all been sold, it is not likely that anything will ever be done for it 
specially. 

In Elgin, Banff", Dunfermline, and Irvine, similar endowments, 
to a small extent, were made for ibe Grammar schools from the 
Church lands, and a careful search among the town records and 

' We are indebted to Mr. WataoD, the h»nd niaeter of tb« present school of 
Kiikwkll, for theia pftrticolam. — Q". Specikl Report on Kiikw&ll Grammar SctiooL 
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Other documcRts would probably discover many more. But it is 
difficult to trace the rule by which they were appHed, and in 
tnoBt instances it will be found that, whatever their original destina- 
tion, they have been absorbed into the fteneral funds of the burgh, 
out of which payments were made for educational as well as for 
Other purposes. 

On the whole, very few and miserably small crumbs seem to have 
fallen to the schoolmasters' share in the general distribution and 
division of Church properly. Those intended for them by the com- 
pilers of the First Book of Discipline, it is generally allowed, were 
intercepted by the avarice and greed of the nobility and gentry, and 
the Grammar schools more especially seem to have been left to the 
Town-Councils and others, by whom they were originally founded 
and maintained, without any assistance from the national resources. 

In some cases their endowment was due to private benefactors 
about the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries. This was the case wiih Cambuslang, where the Rev. 
John Howieson, minister of the parish, endowed a Gramaiar school 
in 1602; with I'rcstonpans, where a trilingual school, for the teaching 
of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, was founded about the same time, by 
the Rev. John Davidson, who endowed it with all bis fortune, in- 
cluding his books. Its first master was Alexander Hume, who 
resigned his oflice of rector in Edinburgh for this provincial situa- 
tion. Later, similar endowments were made by others, and there is 
reason to believe thai in not a few instances the funds which bene- 
Tolent individuals bequeathed for the promotion of learning were 
clancleRtinely retained or illegally alienated from their original 
destination by the infidelity and avarice of executors and trustees. 
Several Acts of the Legislature were made to prevent such abuses.' 

In one way or another, our Grammar and Burgh schools, in the 
main teaching the same branches as noiv, with only such innova- 
tions and modifications as the lapse of two centuries and a half has 
produced, were in existence, we believe, in all the royal burghs of 
Scotland at the beginning of ihe seventeenth century, or within 
forty years of the Reformation. It is necessary to be noticed, how- 
ever, "thai they owe no pan of their origin to statutory enactment. 
They originated, in some cases, iti royal foundations and grants, 
in others, in private endowments ; but were mainly due to the 
voluntary action of the burghs themselves. In this respect, and 
from the higher branches that they taught, they are separated alto- 
gether from the Parish schools, which were due to successive 
enactments of the Legislature, in 1616, 1633, 1646, and 6iiaily in 
1696, and which were intended mainly for the ordinary branches 
of education. Neither does there seem, as far as Statutes go, to 
be any legal obligation on burahs, from the earliest times to the 
prwent day, to maintain them wnere they have been founded. But 
the opinion of counsel given in the Appendix is to the effect that 
whore they have been established in a burgh by endowment, an 
obligation would rest with the burgh, and be enforceable against 
it, to continue to devote that endowment to the purposes for which 
' M-Crie'i Lift of Mthilit, p. 363. 
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\ ii was given; andfurther, thatifaschoolinaburghopento thecom- 

I munity should have been supported out of the common good for a 

I period of years, an obligation ivould rest with the burgh to continue 

I tlic support of that school out of the common good so long aa there 

I were any funds available. 

I It is not meant, however, that the schools in burghs, although 

1 they had no statutory origin, were not frequently referred to in 

I enactments. That of 1494 has already been noticed more than 

I once, when the barons were ordered to send their eldest sons to the 

I Grammar schools ; and in considering the management of these 

I schools it will be necessary to mention subsequent enactments, of 

I which they were partly the subject. 

' The patronage of the schools was vested in the Town-Councils 

of tlie different burghs, but the Church also was entitled to a 
superintendence over them. The election of the masters belonged 
exclusively to the Town-Council, but the teachers were liable to 
Superia- the trial, judgment, and censure of the Church established for the 
MndwncB oftime, as to their sufficiency, quahfications, and deportment in their 
" ""' ■ office. It is difficult, if not impossible, to draw the line exactly, and 
to settle where the authority of the Town-Council ceased or that 
of the Church began, or how far they were concurrent with one 
another. But that the Church had by law a superintendence over 
the schools in burghs does not now at least admit of controversy. 
It was derived in the first ]>lacc as a natural inheritance by the 
Church of the Reformation, which succeeded to all the claims of 
its predecessor over education ; and in the second place, it was 
guaranteed by succesavc Acts of Parliament from 1567 to IT06, of 
which these arc the chief: — 1, It was enacted in 1567 in regard to 
all schools, ' to burgh and land, that none be permitted to have 
' charge and care thereof in time coming, nor to instruct youth 
' privately or openly, but such as shall be tried by the supcrinten- 
' dents or visitors of the Kirk.' 2. An Act of tne year 1693 de- 
clares that all schoolmasters and teachers of youth ini^schools are 
and shall be liable to the trial, judgment, and censure of the Pres- 
byteries of the bounds for their sufficiency, qualifications, [and de- 
portment in the said office. 3, By the Act of liOli, passed for 
bccuring the Presbyterian Ibrm of chiu'ch government, it is ordained 
that no Professors, Principals, Kcgents, Masters, or others bearing 
office in any university, college, or schools within the kingdom be 
admitted or allowed to continue in the exercise of their function but 
such as sliall subscribe the Confession of Faith, and conform 
themselves to the Church, and submit themselves to the government 
thereof, and that before the respective Presbyteries of tbeir bounds, 
by whatsoever gift, presentation, or provision they may be thereto 
provided. 

These Acts belong to periods when Presbyterian ism was in the 
ascendant, but there are others in the intervals when Episcopacy 
superseded the Kirk between 16U(i and 1646, and again from 1662 
till the Revolution, equally stringent. Their scope may be judged 
of by the articles transmitted by King James to Scotland alter the 
conference at Hampton Court in 1604, by which he recommended 
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that 'schools in cities, towns, and families tliroughout all this king- Superin- 
' dom be taught by none but such as shall be approved to be sound f?°^J''^' ?* 
' and upright in leliglon, and for that effect that the Bishops should ''_'"^ 
' take order with them, displacing the corrupted, and placing 
' honest and sufficient in their places,' and by the Statute paGseu 
in 1609, requiring pedagogues to have a sufficient testimonial from 
the Bishop of the diocese before going out of the country with the 
children of the nobility and barons. 

As a matter of fact, however, the Church docs not seem to have 
exercised its power of superinlendencc in the larger burghs, but to 
have limited its jurisdiction in practice to the smaller and less im- 
portant towns. In the burgh of Burntisland, in the year 1611, we 
find it even ordering the particular kind of school that was suitable 
for the place, and censuring the authorities for neijlect and delay in 
carrying out the orders of the vbitors. The magistrates, it seems, 
had contented themselves with a school that taught ' the bairns to 
' read and write,' and it is intimated to them that unless a Grammar 
school be erected ' letters will be raised upon the Act of Visitation.' 
Whatever the nature of this formidable threat, it seems to have had 
the desired effect, for a few years later the burgh was duly equipped 
with a Grammar school, with a rector to teach Latin, and a doctor 
or usher for the inferior braueheg. 

In tlie records of the Presbytery of Haddington there is more 
than one instance of the exercise of its authority. Thus, in 1594, 
there is the following entry: — 'The Act of the last Synodal 

* Assembly, giving the Prcsbj'tery commission to try Andrew 
' Dischington, schoolmaster of Dunbar, not only in his ability to 

* travel in the ministry, but also to teach a Grammar sclioot, being 
' presented to the Presbytery, the brethren ordained him to come 
' here this day eight days, and for beginning of his trial to teach a 
' piece of the First Book of the Georgics of Virgil, to try whether he 
' be able to teach a Grammar school or not.' Two years later all 
the schoolmasters within the bounds, which certainly included two 
burghs, Haddington and Dunbar, were ordered to appear before 
the Presbytery, that they might ascertain their qualifications for 
teaching the youth, and their knowledge of the ' heads of religion,' 
Much later still, in 1727, the Town-Council of Dunbar in vain 
attempted to get rid of the trammels of ecclesiastical superinten- 
dence. They apiK>inted a schoolmaster without his having been 
examined by the Presbytery, and when the latter summoned him 
to undergo his trials the Town- Council interdicted him from 
doing so. After a keen contention, the Presbytery was victorious, 
and the schoolmaster was obliged to submit to I>e examined by a 
committee of the Synod.' 

Afier the Disruption or Secession from the Established Church 
in 1843, the question of Presbytcrial superintcndenec naturally 
assumed greater importance. Up till that time it had been either 
little exercised in burghs, or, when exercised, it had been sub- 
mitted to more or less readily in the less important towns- The 
first case that arose after 184:( was ihat^of the schoolmaster of 
' DuncBD, ParoekiaX and Etelairutical Law. p. 609. 
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Campbcllon, who joined the Free Church, and was deposed from 
'^his office hy the Presbytery of Cantyre. ' He sus|>ended the sen- 
" ' tence, and applied for interdict, and bo the question was raised of 
' the jurisdiction of the Presbytery under the Statutes. The sus- 
' pendcr pleaded that he was Itie masier of a Burgh school, and so 
aid not hold his oilice subject to the jurisdiction of Ihe Prcsby tery, 
' who had no cognisance over schools properly burghal. The 
' respondents contended that the school was a proper Parish school, 
' and was so to be dealt with. Parties were thus at issue on 
' two points, one of fact, and the other of law. The Lord 
' Ordinary by his interlocutor found, that whether the school waa 
' to be considered as a proper Parochial school or not, it was at all 
* events sufficiently possessed of the character of a public institu- 
' tion to fail in virtue of the Statutes under the jurisdiction and 
' superintendence of the Presbytery of the bounds, and therefore 
' repelled the reasons of suspension. In a note, his Lordship stated 
' that he should have leant to the opinion that the characters of a 
' burgh eslablishment more naturally attached, but he had not 
' found it necessary to decide this question, for, regarding the 
' school even as a Pubhc Grammar school for the burgh, he had no 
'doubt that it fell within the scope of the Statutes 1693 and 
' ITOfi,' Against this judgment no appeal was taken. 

About the same time, aud in somewhat similar circuniBtanees, 
the well-known case of Elgin Academy arose, and practically settled 
the right of Presbyteries to a certain jurisdicdon and superintend- 
ence over Burgh schools. This Academy was erected in 1800. 
Prior to that date, and as early as 15^5, a Grammar school existed 
in the burgh, and in connexion with it, in 1620, a school for 
teaching music, or a ' Sang school,' This last-mentioned school was 
in 1659 converted into an English school. These two schools 
existed side by side till 1 800 as the two public schools of the burgh. 
In that year they were united, the buildings in which they had 
been taught were disposed of, and a new building was erected for 
the accommodation of the united school. Additional branches of 
education were introduced, and additional masters were appointed, 
but the establishment, though thus improved and extended, re- 
tained still its public character, and continued to be the public 
school of the burgh of Elgin, under the management and pairoo- 
age of the magistrates. 

In 1844 the Town-Council appointed Mr. Donald Morrison, an 
adherent and member of the Free Church, to the office of classical 
master in the Academy, without any trial of his qualifications before 
the Presbytery, and without his having, either before or after his 
appoititmeut, appeared before the Presbytery and signed the Con- 
fession of Faith and Formula of Worship, Bltnough repeatedly called 
on by the Presbytery to do so, and notwithstanding remonstrance 
and objections addressed by the Presbytery to the Magistrates and 
Town-Council. In like manner, in 1849, the patrons appointed 
Mr. James M'Donald, also a member of the Free Churcn, to be 
teacher of English in the Elgin Academy, without reference to the 
pouers claimed by the Presbytery. It was an additional 
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tion of the offence, in this latter case, that they severed the con- Superin. 
nexion that had from time immemorial existed between the teacher 'r°p,"'* ?' 
of English and the precentor in the church, and appointed different ' "' ^ ' 
persons to hold the two offices. 

The breach between the Prcsbytcrr and the Town-Council was, 
if possible, widened by the resolute determination, on the part of 
the Town-Council, to exclude the Church even from the cxamins' 
tion of the school. It had been customary for the Presbytery to 
fix certain days for the examination, but in 1946 the Town-Council 
decided to have the school examined two days before the time 
arranc;ed by the Presbytery, and the latter body, on coming to the 
school on their own day for examination, found the doors shut, the 
keys removed to the safe custody of the Provost, and the school ad- 
journed for the holidaj'S. Protests followed u|)on these proceedings, 
and ultimately an action was raised by the Presbytery against the 
Magistrates and Town-Council in 1850. The object of the action 
was to vindicate the right of the Presbytery of Elgin to the juris- 
diction, superintendence, and control over the Academy as a pub- 
lic school. The defenders resisted the action, on the ground that 
it was not a pubUc school within the meaning of the Statutes on 
which the pursuers rested their claim. In the course of the trial 
various new elements were introduced into the question. The 
ground first taken by the defenders was held untenable by the 
Court, and the case ultimately resolved itself into a discussion on 
two chief points: Is/, Whether the right of superintpndence over 
schools vested by law in Presbyteries extended to Burgh schools, 
or Pubhc schools within the burgh ; and, 2rf/y, Whether this right 
had been exercised by them in Elgin. 

The legal enactments on which the pursuers rested their claims 
have been already noticed. They were Acts of the Scottish Par- 
liament, and subsequent Acts of the Legislature from 1567 to 1 706, 
and language could hardly be clearer than that in which they are 
couched, in settling the ijueslion in favour of the pursuers. The 
exercise also of their power in burghs, though far from general, was 
sufficient to show that, wherever the Question of junsdictioD had 
arisen, their claims, even in bui^hs, haa been allowed. 

In regard to Elgin itself, the inquiry embraced the whole period 
from 1640 down to the date of the action, and the records of the 
Presbytery and the minutes of the Town-Council alike showed 
that, while the magistrates had occasionally resisted the jurisdiction 
of the Church, they had, as a general rule, acknowledged and sub- 
mitted to it. This jurisdiction w:is of a somewhat miscellaneous 
character. In 1640 the Motlerator and brethren went and visited 
the school of Elgin to ascertain the diligence of the schoolmaster 
and the progress of the scholars. The latter they found unsalisfats 
toiy, which they attributed to the troublous times, and to the 
natural ' untowardncss and insolency of youth taking occasioa 
• thereof.' In repeated instances they are requested by the Town- 
Council to examine candidates before admission, and they specify 
the books and subjects which they require the schoolmaster-elect to 
' handle' in their presence. This practice extends from the very 
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Superin- earliest years till 1825, when they actually suggest to the Council 
^f"^".^!*.?^ the candidate whom the latter should send up to them for exami- 
' natioD, aud try him first in passages of different authors, and on the 
' ^ntax, prosody, general structure and idiom of the Greek and 
* Latin lauguages, together with Roman and Grecian manners and 
' antiquities.' In 1660 they order the schoolmaster to dischai^ 
the Marquis of Huiitly from his school for declining to join with 
him in prayer and the worship of God. In 1739, w'hen there was 
a dispute between the Church and the Town-Council, the school- 
master was deposed hy the former for immoral conduct ; but while 
be submitted to their censure as an ecclesiastical court, he stood on 
his civil rights, and for some years maintained his position as school- 
master. It was this case that led to an agreement, in 1748, be- 
tween the patrons and the Presbytery, dcfiuing as far as possible the 
jurisdiction of each. It was never acted upon fully, but it indicates 
the natural boundary of their power. By the first term of the 
agreement the Town-Council might present and enter into a con- 
tract or writ with a. master for teaching the Grammar school, who 
was to appear by the appointment of the Town-Council before the 
Presbytery, and prior to his admission was to satisfy them of his 
moral character and of his qualifications for teaching. By a second 
article, it was agreed that it the master was negligent in his office, 
or committed any trespass meriting censure or reproof, the magis- 
trates were not to interfere in matters purely ecclesiastical ao 
as to impede the discipline of the Church, nor the Presbytery iu 
matters civil or criminal — the magistrates being bound to com- 
mence process against an offender, and to pronounce sentence 
within a certain time, failing which the Presbytery should take the 
natter into their hands. In a third article, full liberty was given 
to the Presbytery to visit the school, and to give proper directions 
for promoting learning, piety, and virtue, both to masters and 
scholars. Abundant proof was also adduced of their calling on the 
masters to sign the Confession of Faith, and that this was dispensed 
with as a general rule only when the candidate had already done 
so on some previous occasion. 

The case was before the Courts for ten years. During tliat 
time various judgments were pronounced ou the different ques- 
tions that arose, most of them in favour of the pursuers. The 
most im)ionant of the opinions given was that pronounced in 
a. note by Lord Handyside, who, on the wJiole question that 
was submitted to him, decided that the Statutes were appHcablc 
to Burgh as well as Parochial schools; that in the preceding 
century there never would have been any doubt of the juris- 
diction of Presbyteries ; that whilst the magistrates were certainly 
the persons to elect, the Presbytery had probably a concurrent 
jurisdiction with them in dismissing a master; that the former 
decisions of the Court which had a bearing on the point under con- 
sideration, so far as they went, were confirmatory of the general powers 
of superintendence ; tliat, finally, while schools in some of the larger 
towns might, through long and unquestioned usage, have acquired 
independence of the jurisdiction of Presbyteries by successful resist- 
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ance to their control, or immemorial non-use of their powers, there 
was no specialty of the kind in the case before him. 

Ultimately, judgment was pronounced in 1861 to the effect that 
— (1.1 The Grammar and English schools formed a Public Burgh 
school ; and (3.) That the masters were subject to the jurisdiction, 
superintendence, and control of the Presbytery, 

It was in consequence of this decision that the Burgh and 
Parochial Schools Act of 1661 was passed, by which, among other 
important measures, Burgh schools were relieved from the superin- 
tendence of the church. Their masters are no longer bound to 
subscribe the Confession of Faith, nor obliged to submit to the dis- 
cipline of the Church of Scotland, nor are they subject to the trial, 
judgment, or censure of the Presbytery for their sufficiency, qualifi- 
catious, or deportment in their office. In a word, all connexion 
between the Church and the Burgh schools was broken by this 
Act, which forms, consequently, an important era in their history. 

As a matter of fact, nowever, the Town-Council, in the large 
towns more especially, were the supreme rulers of the schools 
established hy public authority in the burghs. As one means of 
encouraging them, they strictly interdicted private teachers, and 
from the earliest times down till the end of last century, we find 
them exercising their powers with great rigour and cruelty. In 
Edinbui^h, in 1519, forty years before the Reformation, it was 
enacted that no indwcUcr within the bui^h should have his chil- 
dren taught Latin at any other than the Grammar School, under a 
penalty of ten shillings Scots. More than a hundred years after- 
wards, in 1630 and 1660, we find successive rectors attributing their 
ill success, and the falling off in the number of their scholars, to the 
toleration of unlicensed teachers, and the following resolution was 
in consequence passed in 1665 : — That no persons, upon any pre- 
tence whatever, shall teach grammar within the city or liberties, 
except those who arc authonzed by the Town-Council, and that 
no innabitants of the city shall send their children to any other than 
the public schools ; offending teachers to he personally imprisoned, 
and fined, at the discretion of the ma^strates, and offending parents 
to pay quarterly to the master of the High School as much as other 
scholars of the like quality are usually accustomed to pay. That 
this Act might find the more ready obedience, it was further 
ordained, — That the master of the High School, or any of his 
doctors authorized by him, should have power from the magis- 
trates to command any two or more, if need be, of the town 
officers, to apprehend and imprison such as, by their contumacy 
and disobedience, should be found guilty of the breach thereof. 

In this attempt to suppress Adventure schools, the Edinburgh 
magiairatcs were backed up by the Privy Council in 1680. The 
latter issued a proclamation in that year, interdicting all private 
Latin schools in the city or suburbs ; and the individuals against 
whom the proclamation was directed were forced to make the follow- 
ing declaration: — 'We, whose names are subscribed, keepers of 
' Latin schools within this city, bind and oblige us, conform to the 
' Court ordinance, that we shall, before the term of Whitsunday 
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' nexl, cease and forbear to keep Lalia Echools, by teacbing chil- 
' drcn within the city or privileges thereof; and shall Dot io time 
' coming take upon U3, each of us, for our own parts, to teach Latin 
' or keep a public or private school for that effect in any time com- 

* ing, under such a penalty as the Town-Council shall think fit to 

* impose upon ns.' It would seem, however, as might naturally be 
Bupposed, in a lai^e city like Edinburgh, that these enactments 
were not absolutely successful, and needed constantly to be re- 
peated, for, in 1724, the question of Adventure schools again came 
up liefore the Council, and a scries of resolutions was passed upon 
the subject, to the eflcct that Private schools, as then inereaseu in 
number, under bad management, and wanting order and discipline, 
were not only prejudicial to the public masters and public teaching, 
but also hurtful to the manners and education of the youth ; that 
none ouj{ht to bo allowed to teach grammar within the privileges 
of the city without authority from the Council ; and that the 
five High School teachers, mitk Jive private lencliers tn addi- 
tion, tried and licensed, were sufficient for the youth of the city. 
Of private teachers thus licensed, Steven, in his Hixtorg of the 
High School, gives incidentally an instanco as late as the year 1811. 

Kor were the other burghs slow to follow the example set them 
by the metropolis. In Ayr, on the ap]}ointmcnt of a rector to the 
Grammar School in \66i>, all other Latin teachers were intertlicted 
except him and his doctor, and intimation was sent through the 
town ' by tuck of drum,' that the youth might be entered in the 
public school, and a like prohibition was extended (o unauthorized 
teachers of music and English, or, as it is called, Scotch, in 16S3. 
Burntisland, in the seventeenth century, allowed no Private 
schools, except those of women, who were permitted to teach ' lasses 
' and young children.' Peebles also, in 1658, prohibited women 
who kept schools from teaching any male child, under a penalty of 
twenty shillings Scots for each offence. In 1690 there is the fol- 
lowing entry in the Town-Council records of Banff: — ' The Magis- 
' tratesand Town-Council, taking into consideration the great decay 
' of the Grammar School, partly occasioned by the inhabitants de- 
' taining their children from it, yea, even those that are able and 
' in a condition, without their prejudice, to maintain them thereat, 
' and others putting them out of town to landward schools, ordain 

* therefore that all the inhabitants' children be immediately put 
' thereto, only to such schools as arc set up by the Magistrates' 
' authority.stricdy prohibiting any person to take upon hand to leach 
' children without the Magistrates" and Council's order, and that 
' such of the inhabitants' children as are come to age, and bo not 
' fit for schools, be put to trade, under the pain of banishment.' 
In Dumfries, as late as the year 1TC7, we lind a notice in the 
Town-Ooiincil records, forbidding an unauthorized teacher of writ- 
ting to exercise his calling, and after he had thus been deprived of 
bis means of living, ordering him ' to find sufficient caution that 

* he and his family shall not be a burden on the place, under the 
' penalty of £10 sterling.' 

In a word, adventure teachers, up till the beginning of the pro- 
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Hnt century, vrere everywhere discouraged, as poachers on the Fntronig* 
ground of ihoee licenaca by public aulbority ; and boih in town Jl,^ '''''•''" 
and country, by magistrates and presbyteries, ihey were treated ^ """ ' ' 
wiih great indignity, almost in some cases as vaprants, by which 
terra they are actually designated in Church records, at least dowD 
to the year 1802. 

In the regulation of the public schools themselves the Town- j 

Council were no less exact and explicit than in the suppression of J 

adventure schools. Apart from their character of patronii and the I 

exercise of their power of appointing and occasionally dismissing I 

Diasters, they laid down the minutest laws in regard to the disci- I 

pline, the studies, the fees, the holidays, the time-table for week- I 

days and Sundays, the relation of the ma^^ters to each other, and. in I 

a word, everything internal and external that could possibly fall I 

under their cognisance. The regulations in the main were char- I 

Bcterized by shrewdness and sagacity, but some of them must have I 

been very irksome to both scholars and teachers. They involved I 

also an amount of work and personal superintendence that must I 

have harassed and exhausted the body and mind of the most labo- I 

rioUB pedag<)gue. We propose in what follows, to condense as far I 

as possible all the points referred to, under the beads mentioned at I 

the beginning of tne chapter: — I 

1. General school directories issued by the authorities. I 

2. Salaries and fees. I 

3. The masters, and their relations to the patrons and to each 
other. 

4. The scholars and the discipline. 
6. The subjects of instruction. 

1. The earliest directory in existence is that of Aberdeen School 
school in 1553. It lays down a series of laws from the first hour '^■"'^"^"*» 
of meeting in the morning till the hour of dismissal in the eveninj^. *''^"'**''- 
Preparatory to the busiueiis of the day, each Imy as he entered the 
school was to offer a short prayer, the form of which was prescribed 
to him. The school work commenced at seven o'clock, and the 
first duty of the head master on his entrance was to chastise offender, 
either by word or by stripes. This was followed by prelection and 
by lessons that lasted till nine o'clock, when all were directed to 
hasten to breakfast. Lessons were resumed from ten to twelve, 
when all were again dismissed. Work began once more at two, 
and lasted till six, when the boys ended the day with prayer, as 
ihey bad begun it. 

The enactments in the same directory relating to the scholars 
entered into minute details. Elementary ecbolars and neophytes 
were to observe a Pythagorean silence for a whole year. The 
seniors, if they spoke a( all, were to avoid their own language, but 
were allowed lull liberty in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, and 
Gaelic. They were to engage in no play except in the presence 
of an usher. All games of chance for serious stakes, money, books, 
or part of a boy's dinner, were strictly forbidden, except in the case 
of the senior boySt who might play for trifles, such as leather pins 
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Sohool or thongs. A catalc^e of offences that subjected the youth to 
directoriei. punishment closed this rigoroua directory. The disobedient, those 
who came late to school, those who had not prepared their lessons, 
those who unnecessarily shifted from form to form, those who ran 
about the school, the authors of mischief (an alarmingly v^ue ex- 
pression), were the main classes of transgressors. 
Elgin. In the Elgin directory of 1649 (issued by the Presbytery, how- 

ever, and not by the Magistrates), work began at sis o'clock in the 
morning and went on till six in the evening, with two hours' inter- 
mission — one for breakfast and one for dinner. Tuesdays and 
Thursdays were half-holidays, on which the boys had play from 
two to four ; and Saturday's work was light in comparison with that 
of the other days of the week. Its programme was as follows: — 
' Disputes begin at seven o'clock, first in the supreme class (the 
' master being auditor), and the disputants standing the one at the 
' one end and the other at the other end of the school (deep silence 
' meanwhile.) Thereafter, a little before eight, the cxaminators 

* or auditors of the several classes dispute before nine, the master 
' taking account of victors and vanquished, and praising or cen- 

* suring accordingly. Betwixt ten and twelve all are taken up in 
' writing their author for the next week, and an account is taken 
' before twelve o'clock. At one afternoon all meet, and they are 
' dismissed to play at two afternoon till five, when they are called, 
' and an account taken of the general censure.' The rules for 
boys were much the same as in Aberdeen. They were not allowed 
to play except in the presence of an usher or censor, and the of- 
fenders liable to punishment were ' absentees firom school, swearers, 
' English speakers, perturbers, vaguers, the idle, late comers;' and 
a general class of offences, involving all other breaches of the law, 
is grouped under the expression ' delinquencies witliin and insolen- 
' cies without the school.' 

Even Sunday itself was not a day of rest to the teacher. In 
the Elgin directory the arrangements were as follows : — * Upon 
' the Lord's day masters and scholars shall convene in school at 
' eight o'clock m the morning, and after prayer in the English 

* tongue to be had by the master, the several classes shall be exer- 

* cised, the seniors in the exposition of a sacred lesson which has 
' been taught betwixt one and two o'clock of the preceding Satur- 

* day, out of Buchanan's Paraphrases of the Psalms, or Ursine's or 
' Calvin's Catechisms ; and the juniors, in getting by heart some 
' select English psalms, or the ordinary allowed Catechism. There- 
' after, at the second bell, all shall go in comely order to church, 
' accompanied with masters before and doctors behind, if any be. 
' Again, they are to return to school in the afternoon at the first 
' bell, where they are to be exercised till the second bell in reading 
' their foresaid sacred lesson, and at the second bell to repair to 

* church orderly, as in the forenoon. After noon they shall return 

* incontinent after the same order, with master and doctors, to 

* school, when, after a short prayer had by the master, expressing 
' thanks to God for the liberty of his own day, and the use of his 

* ordinances, and supplication for his effectual blessing unto them, 
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Efae master settline himself in desk, and nil the scholars in deep ScLoat 
' silence, he, according to his discretion, shall call up some of every ■^ ™"°" ''"- 
' class, and require of them their observalions of both the sermons, 
' and enlarge points to them occasionally for their capacities as they 
' have been taught ; and after a lai^e hour's space, having ordained 

* them to keep within doors, exercised in the study of their sacred 
' lessons and meditation of what they have been hearing, he shall 
' dismiss them with psalms and prayer.' 

The directory of Peebles Grammar School in 1655, was almost Peebleaand 
identical with that of Elgin, both for Sunday and week-days, Doulur. 
and will be found in the special report on the school. The re- 
gulations of Dunbar in 1679 entered minutely into the question of 
discipline, and defined the exact temper and method with which 
punishment should be inflicted. ' If children,' they say, ' may be 
' won by words or threatenings, it is expected that tne masters will 
' make use of prudence in their actions, and spare the rod as long as 
' it may consist with the good of the children; but if neither lair 
' words nor threats will gain them, then shall the masters show, both 
' by their words and countenance, an aversation to passion and a dis- 

* like to the action, with suitable expressions to that purpose, in 
' which humour they may correct ; so that they may be ns angry as 
' they will when they intend not to correct, but not to be passionate 
' when they correct, mere necessity for the welfare of the children 
' compelling them to it, but not for every trifle to stupify them with 
' strokes.' The same regulations also limited the ordinary play 
time to an hour and a half on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and the 
afternoon on Saturday. 

These directories, so far as they have been quoted, give a fair Lengili of 
representation and idea of the usage in other public schools during a="'»l 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Two things are espe- 
cially worthy of notice, — the long school hours and the Sunday 
duties devolved upon the teachers. The former continued down till 
the beginning of tne present century, with certain modifications. In 
Edinburgh the hour of meeting was first changed about 1640 from 
six to seven o'clock. In 1696 a further innovation was made in the 
winter months, when the school did not open till nine o'clock. The 
afternoon attendance was also gradually curtailed, and the school 
hours in 1754 were, in winter, from nine till twelve, and ag^n from 
three till five ; and in summer from seven till nine, from ten to one, 
and from three to five. In 1790 the summer hour of meeting was 
the same. This is incidentally mentioned by Lord Cockbum in 
his Memorials of his Time. ' They had the barbarity," he says, ' to 
' make us be in school during summer at seven in the morning. I 
' once started out of bed, thinking I was too late, and got out of the 
' house unquestioned. On reaching the High School gate, I found 
' it locked, and saw the yards through the bars silent and motion- 
' less. I withdrew alarmed, and went near the Tron Church to see 
' the clock. It was only about two or three. Not a creature was 
' on the street, not even watchmen, who were of much later inlro- 
' duction. I came home awed, as if I had seen a dead city, and 
< the impression of that hour has never been effaced.' 
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School The Edinburgh usage as to early and late school hours was uni- 

dimciMieB, y^^gg\ in other places ^o. Changes, however, have gradually been 
introduced in the present centurj', and six or seven hours' attend- 
ance, from nine till three or four, with short intervals, is now, and 
has for Bome time beeuj the general practice in our Bui^h schools. 
It is a curious fact that the barbarous custom of meeting at seven in 
the morning and that too in the winter months, sdll exists in full 
force in oiu: universities. 
SondBy The second point to be noticed is the Sunday work imposed upon 

'ork. t[jg teachers. We find traces of this in Edinburgh in la!>7, in the 
regulations of that year, which prescribe the teaching on Sundays 
of the Catechbm in Latin, and of Buchanan's Paalma, but say no- 
thing of the master's accpmpanying the boya to church. But ID 
Aberdeen the masters continued to do so down ut least till the year 
1T97. There is a letter of that year from Dr. Adam, Rector of 
Edinburgh High School, to Mr, £)un, his contemporary in Aber- 
deen, which shows the difference in practice then between the two 
schools. ' The same reasons,' he says, ' which induce your patrons 
' to devolve on parents the care of instructing their children in the 
' principles of religion, should have led them to leave your scholara 

* to the charge of their relations likewise on Sunday. It is hard 
' that your attendance in a particular place should always be exacted 
' on that day, and that you suould not have it in your power to attend 
' what church and hear what clergyman you think proper. Our 
' masters have no charge of their pupils on Sunday. We do indeed 
' usually prescribe to those boys that arc sufficiently advanced a lesson 
' to be learnt on Sunday and said on Monday morning, either in 

* Castalio's Sacred Dialogues or in Buchanan's Psalms, and we also 

* occasionally exercise them on the principles of rehgion, but we have 
' no absolute regulations requiring it.' 

Traces of the custom of boys and masters going together to 
church arc to he found in Elgin and Peebles at the end of last 
century. The master of the Grammar School of the former burgh, 
in 1T93, was threatened with dismissal if he did not de^st from 
preaching on Sundays, and was only continued in office on con- 
dition that in place of preaching he should ' every Lord's day con- 
' vene his scholars, instruct ihem in the principles of reiif^on, and 
' attend divine worship with them in the loft erected for their 
' accommodation.' The order to the schoolmaster of Peebles in 
1799 was exactly to the same effect. But time and circumstances, 
which have modified the school hours on week-days and increased 
those assigned to leisure or play, have long since abolished the 
enforced Sunday labour of the schoolmaster ; and the Disruption of 
1843 practically rendered its continuance or re-enforcement an 
impossibility, 

Sakriei 2. The financial arrangemenis were much the same as at present. 

«Dd Fees. The two souTces of income were the salaries paid by the Town- 
Council and the fees of the scholars. Endowments either did not 
exist at all, or were so scanty and inadeqnnfc where they did exist, 
that they cannot be taken into account. The poverty of Scotch 
schools in this respect contrasts with the wealth of those in England. 



A s'lDgle fouDdatioD,' such as that of Eton or Winchester, pos- Sikriw 
aesaes larger revenues from endowments or hequests than all the "* *^°* '' 
Burgh schools and universities taken together. Private liberality, 
within the last fifty years, has done something to remove this 
reproach, but a consideration of the endowments due to this source 
is reserved for a future chapter on the present financial condition 
of our public schools. 

The salaries paid by the public authorities varied with the 
position and ability of the burghs themselves. In no case were 
they excessive, but were calculated very much on the neces- 
sities of the schoolmaster, and regulated by the humble estima- 
tioD in which hia services were held. Prior to 1G80 the master of 
the Edinburgh High School bad an annual salary of 300 merks, 
and the four doctora had as much amongst them. About 16S0 the 
head master's salary was increased to 5U0 merks, and his doctors 
bad each £100 Scots ; thirty years later, in 170^, the salaries fixed 
by the Town-Coimcil were 300 merks for the rector and 200 to each 
of the under masters. In 1749 a petiiion was presented from the 
whole of the teachers to the Town-Council, praying for an increase 
of their stipends, and it was agreed that the rector should have 600 
merks aud each of the other masters £20 sterling. The rector's 
salary was increased in 1845 toXlOO, but no addition for a hundred 
yeeis was made to the salaries of the other masters. Subsequent 
changes have since been made, from time to time, tending on the 
whole to the better endowment both of rector and masters. In 
Aberdeen the saiuries of tlie Grammar-school masters have been 
exceptionally good. This was due, however, to the endowment of 
Dr. Dun, in 1631. Its annual value was 1200 merks, divided 
among the rector and three classical masters, in certain proportions. 
The lands which yielded this income are now very valuable, and had 
they remained in the possession of the city the masterships would 
have been the best endowed of any school in Scotland. They wei-e 
disposed of, however, in 1752, for an annual feu-duty of £I09, which 
since that time has afforded the rector £82 and three other masters 
£27 a year, and the Town-Council, in addition, have, in the pre- 
sent century, at least supplemented these sums by salaries nearly 
equal in amount. 

In proportion to their means the smaller burghs were probably 
as liberal as Edinburgh and Aberdeen. In Haddington the school- 
master's salary, in 1673, was 400 merks, out of which, however, he 
had to pay his doctor, or assistant, 50 merks a year. The present 
rector has a free house and a salary of £45, out of which he pays 
an assistant £20. In Peebles, in 1628, the rector and doctor had 

' Eton haa ta uuKmte from knded property of £20,569, besides thirty-aeven 
livings in her excluitve gift worth £10,000 & yeiLr, with n probiLble accession uf 
iououju irom huula of £10,000 a year. Winchester lias an income o( £17,623. 
besides liTin(p in her gift worth £3,888, and the liou'a share in one of the 
wealthiest hmiaea in Oifonl, New CoIlcgB. The Universities of Edinburgh, Olaa- 
gow, Aberdeen, SL Andreffa, for Arts, L*w, Medioine, and Divinity, have in 
round numben £25,000 a year ; but of thia sum, £10,000 is not on endowment 
but au anDual Parliamentoiy grant. The endowments of the Burgh sohoola (that 
is to Bay, of schools in burglia) under the partinl or exclusive managument of 
Town-CnunciJs, are, »t the utmost, £3000 a year, and Parliamentary grants o£ an 
uneo^tMD Idijd add about £760 more. 
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between them 250 merka. At present, their representatives, the 
English master and the Grammar-school master, have together £63 
of salary, and a house valued at £40. In Linlithgow, prior to 1652, 
the master's salary was "200 merks. It was increased in that year to 
250, and subsequently to 400 merks, but the Town-Council, feeling 
this to be too heavy a burden on the public funds, requested the 
master, in 1707, to accept a smaller stipend, and on his declining 
to do so declared the school vacant and looketl out for a cheaper 
master, at 250 merks. The present salary is £50, including ao 
allowance for house-rent. 

Some of the smallest and least liberal burghs give us a curious 
view of the estimate of the schoolmaster's office. In Burntisland, 
in 1596, the schoolmaster had no settled allowance in money, but 
for his support the Council nominated the ' honestest men ' of the 
town to lodge him in their houses by turns. It is due to the hurgh 
to mention that forty years later he had a salary of 100 merks in 
lieu of this Itinerant and casual mode of sustenance. In Dunferm- 
line, the salaiT of the master, in 1610, was £100 Scots, from the 
endowment of Queen Anne, and this was supplemented by the 
Town-Council, but since 1835 they have withdrawn all payments to 
the school, except the original endowment of Queen Anne, which 
is not derived from the burgh funds. In Kirkcaldy, in 1582, a 
contract was made between the Town-Council and the minister, in 
accordance with which the latter was to take up and (each a gram- 
mar school, with himself as principal and a doctor under him. 
There is no mention made of salary, but he himself was to be paid 
hy the scholars at the beginning of the year, white his doctor was 
' to have his moat about in the town, to wit, of every bairn a day's 
' meat.' A similar custom still prevails in some outlying districts 
of the Highlands, where a schoolmaster is engaged to teach the 
children at a very moderate fee, and is boarded by turns with the 
cottars whose boys and girls attend his classes. 

The fees paid by the scholars varied just as the salaries did. A 
distinction was long made between the children of burgesses and of 
landward parents. The former paid a smaller sum than the latter, 
in consideration of the circumstance that it was the town alone that 
paid the master's salary, and consequently its youth were entitled 
to some advantage. There was a distinction also between citizens 
and men of rank, so long as the latter continued as a rule to send 
their sons to the Burgh school. In Aberdeen, for instance, the 
quarterly fee of each scholar was limited to thirteen shilUngs and 
fourpence Scots, unlras he were the son of a mar<]uis, earl, viscount, 
loi'd, or baron, from whom the masters were entitled to take ' such 
' stipend for the instruction of their bairns as the noblemen or 
' baroDs shall be pleased to bestow upon them.' 

In ordinary cases, in the seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth 
centuries, the fee of the grammar-school master was one or two 
merks for burgesses' children, and an additional charge was made for 
English, writing, and arithmetic. In the more important burghs 
the fee of course was larger. As illustrating the rate at different 
times, down to ihe present day, wc may take Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, Elgin and Peebles, the two first as representatives of Gnunmar 
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scbools pure and simple, the two last of Burgh schools, where all Salariiw 
the ordinarj branches were taught. ""^ ^"*' 

III Edinburgh, in la93, the lirst and Bccond RcgcnLs had a quar- 
terly fee of thirteen shillings and fivejjence, the third bad fifteen 
shillings, and the fourth twenty shillings, with a capitation tec fi-om 
every boy in the school of forty pence, all Scots money. In 1598 a 
slight addition was made to the fees of the three under-mastcrs, and 
their salaries were withdrawn ' by reason of their honest allowance' 
from the scholars. In 1630 there was a uniform fee in all the 
classes of twenty shillings Scots for each burgess's child. In 
1709 the quarterly fee was fixed at 5s. sterling. A hundred years 
later (1805) it was raised from this sum to 10s. 6d. ; and again 
in 1827, when the Candlemas offerings were abolished, to £1 a 
quarter ; and recent additions that have been made to this charge 
arise from the fact that English under a separate master is now 
an imperative part of the course, and that provision has to be made 
for the English as well as the classical teaeher. 

In Glasgow, in 1750, the fees were 4s. a quarter, and were raised 
to 59. in 1782; to 7b. (id. a few years later ; to 10s. fid. in 1807 ; to 
I5s. when tbo Candlemas offerings were abolished about 1826 ; and 
at present the rate is as follows : — 

For the first, second, third, and fourth years — Latin, 16s, ; with 
Classical History and Geography, 203. ; Latin and Greek, 20s. ; 
fiflh year's class for Latin and Greek, 15s. 

In Elgin, in 1654, the children of burgesses paid twelve shillings 
Scots, and ' landward baims the double of that,' for all the branches 
taught in the English school, namely, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and music; the fees in the Grammar School were probably not 
much higher, for in 1716 the master was authorized to charge a 
merk Scots ' from each townman's child, and the double thereof 
' fi^m each country scholar, besides the other casualties used and 
' wont.' In 1803, the school was divided into three departments, 
and the table of fees was as follows :— 



Latin, per quarter, 

Greek, ... „ . . 

LAtin Mid Greek together, „ 

M<UhematioaX School. 
Arithmetic, per quarter, .... 

I, one hour daily, 

Bookkoo|>iiig, ineludtng three sete. 
Geography, complete, .... 
The elGinonts of Eucli<1, per quurter, 
French, „ 

Perapectivc, drawing, fortifioation, imvigntion, 
and all other branches ol Diatliematics together. 
And for each branch, siagly, each hour, . 



Eugliih aad writing. 
Writing alone. 
Arithmetic akine, 



Bnglidi Sthool. 

. per quartei', 
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S»UriM From that time till 1827 no change was made on the scale of 

aad Fwi . fggg^ when the teachers applied for an increase, and a committee 

appointed to consider the matter reported, amongst other things, 

that the emoluments of the three masters from salaries and fees were 

as follows : — 

The Classical master, . . £100 

The Mathematical master, . 104 16 

And the English master, . . . 95 12 

And they in consequence recommended an increase in the grammar 
school rate to 7s. 6a. a quarter for Latin or Greek, and 10s. fid. for 
both together, and similar charges in the other departments. At 
the present time English costs from 6s. in the lowest to 10s. in the 
highest class ; writing, 2s. 6d. ; Latin, Ss. ; and Latin and Greek 
togetiier, 7s. 6d, a quarter. 

In Peebles, in 165(1, the Town-Council fixed the quarterly fee at 
' twelve shillings Scots for each toun bairn, and for the landward 
' bairns they left it to the benevolence of their parents, as they and 

* the schoolmaster could agree," and the reason they gave for this 
distinction was, that the landward parents paid none of the teacher's 
stipend. The Bubjcets taught for this fee by the master and his 
doctor were Latin, English, writing, arithmetic, music, the Bible 
and the Catechism ; the hours of teaching were from six in the 
morning till six at night (with intervals for breakfast and dinner) 
on week-days, and his contract bound the teacher to be with bis 
scholars on the Sunday morning at eight o'clock, to accompany 
them twice a day to church, and not to dismiss them till he had 
taken account from them of the afternoon's sermon, and examined 
their notes of the preaching ; so that even on that day of rest his 
work was probably not less than six or eight hours. In 1796 the 
quarterly fee for reading, writing, and arithr.Lj.lL', which had been 
fixed at Is. in 1782, was raised to Is. 6d. for reading, and 2s. in- 
cluding writing and arithmetic. Fifteen years later the fee was 
2s. 3d., and including Latin 5s. The present rate is 2s. 6d, for 
Latin, and for English, writing, and arithmetic, from 2s. 6d. in the 
lowest, to 7s. in the highest class. 

CsndlemaB 1° addition to their fees the masters were allowed a voluntary 
oflerings. offering from the scholars, styled the bleis silver,^ generally a quar- 
ter's fee in amount. ' Jt was a gratuity presented to teachers by 
' their scholars at Candlemas, when the pupil that gave most was 
' pronounced kine/. The designation appears to have originated 
' from the Scottish word bleis, signifying anything that makes a 
' blaze, it being conjectured with great probability that the money 

* was first contributed for this purpose at Candlemas, a season 
' when fires and lights were annually kindled. Candlemas was a 
' holiday ; but the children in their best attire, and usually accom> 
' panied by their parents, repaired to the school, and after a short 

* while spent in the delivery of appropriate orations, the proper 
' business of the forenoon commenced. The roll of the school was 
' solemnly called over, and each boy as his name was announced, 

1 StevBu's iri*tory of ike High SchoU of EdiiAurgh, p. 67, 
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went forward aod presented an offering first to tiie rector, and SakrieB 
nest to his own master. When the gratuity was less than the '" ' 
iiuarterlj fee no notice was taken of it, Imt when it amounted to 
tnat sum the Rector exclaimed, Vivai ; to twice the ordinary fee, 
Floreat bis ; for a higher sum, Floreat ter ; for a guinea and up- 
wards, Ghriat ! Each announcement was the precuiBor of an 
amount ofchcering commensurate with the value of the "offering." 
When the business was over, the rector rose, and in an audible 
voice declared the metor, by mentioning the name of the highest 
donor. There was usually an eager competition for the honour of 
kiTig. It has been averred in regard to a provincial school on one 
of these occasions, that a boy put down a guinea to insure the 
enviable distinction of being king for the day, vrhen the £ithcr of 
a rival scholar gave his son a guinea to add to the Bi^t " offering," 
whereupon an alternate advance of a guinea each took place, till 
one had actually laid down twenty-four, and the other twenty-five 
guineas.'' Another contribution or offering of a smaller amount 
was called the heiU silver. ' In days of old, when many of our 
houses boasted no better floors than the bare earth, it was cus- 
tomary to lay down rushes or hent to keep the feet warm and dry, 
as well as to give a more comfortable appearance. At the close 
of the sixteenth century, and commencement of the seventeenth 
during the summer season the pupils had leave to go and cut bent^ 
for the school. As in these excur»ong the bont collectors " often- 
" times fell a wrestling with hooks in their hands, and sometimes 
" wronged themselves, other times their neighbours," it was re- 
solved that the boys shi 'd have their accustomed hohday, and 
that every scholar shouii present the customary gratuity (four- 
pence), to the master on the first Monday of May, and on the 
first Mondays of June and July, which are commonly called the 
bent silver play, with which money the master was to buy bent or 
other things needful for the school.'^ 

With their emoluments from all sources, salarie.n, fees, voluntary inadaqnate 
offerings, and from offices that they sometimes held along with that income of 
of schoolmaster, such aa that of session-clerk and precentor in the^*^"^™ 
church, the teachers in aax burgh schools were never paid at an lourcea. 
extravagant rate. At the close of last century. Dr. Adam, in a 
letter to the rector of the Grammar School of Aberdeen, expressed 
what was probably tlic general feeling of the achoolmaaters both in 
Edinburgh and elsewhere as to the inadequacy of their salaries and 
incomes. ' I suppose there is as little cause with you as with us,' 
he says, ' for magistrates to restrict masters from receiving additional 
' emoluments from their scholars. I hope your magistrates bave 
' been more liberal than ours in giving you adequate salaries, that 
' they thus inhibit you from receiving any other thing. Were this 
' to take place among us we should he deprived of a considerable 
' part of our income. The poor encouragement, and the contume- 

' ffteven's HiHory n/ (he Hl'jh School of EdinbMijK pi>. GO-T, 
'J lu Elgin in 1653, the Council Bumnioned George CTimming. aohwilmMter, 
beforo them, ' for not going to the raabes with the baims.' 
* Stevan'B HUttrry qjrtlit Sigh School of Bdinburgh, p. 68. 
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' lious treatment those of our jtrofession generally meet with, is 
'■ ' neither for the honour nor advantage of the country. While the 
' emoluments of every other rank of men in the public service have 
' been augmented, those of schoolmasters in Scotland, for the most 
' part, remain the same. Neither the salaries nor the fees in our 
' schools have been increased for nearly a hundred years. Our 
* employers, indeed, in general have raised the quarter payment, 
' but nowise in proportion to what the teachers of other branches 
' of knowledge receive. But we in towns are tolerably well in com- 
' parison with our poor brethren in the country.' 

3. Of the relation of the masters towar(b each other no general 
description can be given suitable to all times and all burghs. In 
Grammar schools, properly so called, there has usually been a rector 
or head master, wiih one or more doctors under him. The name 
of doctor has long since disappeared, but the office still exists under 
other titles, — master, assistant, etc. The rector or head master 
had considerable authority over the others in early times. In Aber- 
deen Grammar School, for example, when it received the constitu- 
tion that it still substantially retains, in 1631, it was laid down as 
a rule that the rector should ' teach the high class of the school, and 
' have the inspection and overright of therest of the masters.' And 
in Edinburgh, in Ukc manner, the regulations of the Council at 
successive times show that the rector was intrusted with definite 
power, and occupied a different position Irom the rectors of the 
present day. In 1598 he was am>ointed, with a general oversight 
over all the doctors or regents. In 1630 it was especially enacted 
by the patrons, that while not entitled to put in any doctors except 
those presented by the Council, he should have power, upon mis- 
demeanour, to deprive any of them of their office ; with the provi- 
sion, however, that he should not exercise this authori^ without 
first informing the Council and giving his reasons for deposing the 
master. In 1710 the rector was empowered to interfere only in 
grave cases of discipline, to exercise a general oversight, and to ad- 
monish a master privately if he neglected his duty or performed it 
superficially. For continued neglect be was to admonish him pub- 
licly before his colleagues ; and if he paid no regard to this second 
remonstrance, the rector was without delay to represent the matter 
both to the Magistrates and the Town-Council. In Gla^w there 
was a rector, with general superintendence over both masters and 
scholars, till the year 1 782, when a committee of the Town-Council, 
to whom the question of school-reform had been referred, advised, 
amonpt other changes, that it would he for the interest of the 
school that the office of rector should be discontinued, and that the 
business should be conducted by four masters, with equal rank, 
authority, and salaries ; and that the business of the rector, viz., of 
presiding in the common hall, directing the discipline of the school, 
and regulating the method of study, should in future be conducted 
by them all in common, — the master of the oldest class for the time 
being to have the casting vote. The oflice of rector was subse- 
(juently re-estabhshed in 1816 ; but he was a mere shadow of his 
former self, and was merely master of the highest class, in which, 
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besides Lalin, the elements of Greek were taught, and he had no 1 
charf^e, auporintendence, or control over the other teachers.' 

One very invidious duty, both in Edinburgh and Aberdeen, the 
rector and masters bad to aischarge in reference to each other. At 
the annual visitation of the Bchool, when the proper business was 
finished, ttie head master withdrew, and the others were requested 
to state anything they knew against him ; and in like manner the 
doctors were likewise removed, and ' trial was taken what the master 
' or any other had to say against them, or any one of them.' This 
custom we find in use in Edinbuigh iu the year 1709, when, the 
school having fallen into a bad condition, the Council ' called the 
* master and doctors before them, to take trial of the cause thereof. 
' Having removed the doctors, and intcrrt^aled the master, whether 
' or not the decay of the school did proceed from the negligence or 
' insufficiency of the doctors, he answered, that so far as he knew 
' the doctors did duly attend in the discharge of their duty ; but 
' alleged that the decay did proceed from the great number of 
' private schools in the town. And being interrogated as to his 
' method of teaching and books that he taught, he gave a full 
' account of them ; and it being alleged that the decay of the 
' school was his want of authority in discipline, he replied that it 
' was always his practice to keep a middle way, avoiding too much 
' severity or too much lenity. Thereafter the doctors were called 
' in, and the master removed ; and they being also interrogated 
' whence the decay of the school did proceed, they alleged that it 
' did proceed from the number of private schools.' In Aberdeen 
the traces of this inquisitorial spirit continued down at least till the 
end of the last century (how much longer we cannot say), and that 
in its most humiliating form, in the presence, namely, of the boys. 
In reference to this. Dr. Adam writes to his friend, the rector of 
Aberdeen : — ' As to the staled meetings for public discipline, I very 
' much disapprove of them. What is said might do very welt for 
' private advice ; but there seems no necessity for publishing it to 
' the boya ; aud I cannot see the propriety of solemnly interrogating 
' you in their presence how far these regidalions have been strictly 
' observed or not during the preceding year. Whatever tends to 
< diminish the authority of a teacher in the eyes of his scholars, as 
' this proposal seems to do, is surely hurtful.' 

In a second class of bui^hs, where the authorities supported a 
Grammar school for Latin and Greek and an English school for 
elementary branches, as in Elgin and elsewhere, the masters were 
independent of each other, as long, at least, as they continued 
apart ; and when they wore brought together, as many of these 
separate schools were at the beginning of the present century, under 
the name of Academies, although the title of rector is frequently 
found associated with one or other of the masters, it neither im- 
plied nor conferred any authority. 

In a third class of biu-ghs, where there was but one school from 

time immemorial for all the branches of education, there was 

usually a head master, who taught Latin, and a doctor or assistant 

> The office of rector was finally Bboliahed in 1830. 
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under him, who taught such subjects as he was directed to teach fay 
his superior. But even in such cases, the doctor not unfreqaently 
contrived to emancipate himself, in course of time, into an inde- 
pendent master ; and all throughout Scotland, in every class of 
burgh that we have indicated in the above threefold division, the 
growing tendency has been for the separate departments of each 
school to acquire absolute independence ; so that each school is 
practically a small republic, in which there are as many heads as 
there are masters. 

In reference to the tenure of the master's office, there was very 
considerable diversity of practice on the part of the patrons. In 
very early times, it seems to have been clearly understood by the 
Town-Cotmcil that the office was for life ; and one of the great 
difficulties that the Town-Council of Edinbui^h in 1580 had in 
getting rid of an obnoxious schoolmaster, was the fact, as stated ia 
their own records, that he ' was provided to his office during his 
' lifetime.' During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
patrons frequently made special agreements with their masters ; and 
there are probably few bm^ha in Scotland in which, if their records 
were searched, it would not be found that the tenure of office of 
the schoolmaster, at one lime or other, was stipulated to be for a 
shorter period than life. Sometimes it was terminable at the end 
of three years, as in Elgin ; sometimes at the end of ten, as in 
Dunfermline ; sometimes at the pleasure of the Council, as in 
Edinburgh, in an enactment passed in 1719. But occasions arose 
every now and then when the schoolmasters kicked against these 
temporary appointments, and refused to acknowledge their legality ; 
and the judgments of the Court, from time to time, have all tended 
to show that the Town- Councils have acted uftrinnVe*in electing the 
schoolmasters for a limited period, and Liat they hold their office, 
and have always held it, for life. 

4. Since it was first enacted that barons and fireeholders of 
substance should put their eldest sons to the Grammar schools 
until they had perfect Latin, and continue them afterwards for 
three years at a school of art and jure, the schools, and in a less 
degree the universities, have undergone a radical change in the 
class of persona fi^uenting them. There can bo no doubt that in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Grammar schools, not 
in the chief burghs only, but in places of less importance, were re- 
sorted to by the children of the nobility and higher gentry, as well 
as by the middle and better sort of the lower class. Even till the 
end of the eighteenth century they were still the schools where the 
children of the gentry, as a rule, received a part of their classical edu- 
cation. At present they are almost exclusively supplied from the 
middle ranks, including in that general description, tradesmen and 
shopkeepers at the one end, and professional men and the less 
wealthy landed proprietors at the other, but having few or no 
representatives of^thc lowest or highest classes on their benches. 

The main cause that has led to the withdrawal of the lowest 
classes from them is the rate of fees, which, though moderate enough, 
are beyond the means of the poor in all our best Burgh schools, 
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and arc adapted for them only in the case of those buq;bs where Scholan. 
the school is, iii feet, as it is sometimes also in name, the Parochial 
school. The causes that hare led to the withdrawal of the highest 
classes are more complicated, but arc neither iar to seek nor unnatu- 
ral. Indeed, before the present century, they may ail be compre- 
hended under one chief cause, the root and source, directly or 
indirectly, of all the rest — the union, namely, of the two kingdoms — 
imperfectlv at Jirst under James vi,, and interrupted during the 
whole of the seventeenth century by civil strile, but cemented in I 

1709, and every day since that tendiuft more and more towards 
culmination. Naturally and irresistibly the attractions of the greater 
kingdom have drawn towards it our chief nobility and gentry. 
Their avocations as members of one or other of the Houses of Par- ^ 

Uamcnt have necessarily taken not a few of them thither. In a 
memorial which he submitted to his patrons in 171S, the rector of 
the High School of Edinburgh petitions for an increase of salary on 
this very score. ' There were then," he says, 'scarce any of the 
' nobility and very few of tlie gentlemen of the county residing in 
' Edinburgh, and the youth who attended his institution were 
' almost altogether the children of burgesses.' 1 

The fame of the great English schools themselves, their less mixed 
character, their being the natural entrance to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the places where the sons of the nobles and gentry 
would find their fiiture companions and equal associates, and, above I 

all, the adherence in the main of the highest ranks to a different form 
of religious faith from that professed by the mass of Scotland, all 
account for the gradual disappearance of the very highest classes 
from the public Burgh schools. 

Their example, agiun, has naturally acted on a class somewhat 
below them, and the tendency has increasingly been with that class 
also to give its sons an education in England. But this rapid pro- 
cess in recent times has no doubt been mainly due to the greater 
facilities of travelling that railways have put in our power, bringing 
together places the most distant, so that Caithness and Ross-shire 
are now nearer the centre and the south of England than they were 
to Perth, Aberdeen, or Edinburgh but a few years ^o. Wealthy 
parents therefore, not necessarily of the highest class, are no longer 
lied down to particular towns or localities, but can send their chil- 
dren where they please. Edinburgh and the larger provincial towns 
arc benefited by the extended area from which they derive thrir 
supplies. To the scnaller burghs, however, there is no compensa- 
tion on this score, and great and small alike must more and more 
content themselves with drawing on the middle ranks of the com- 
munity for their support. Fortunately that class is so large, and 
txmtains so many grades, that the schools can still boast to repre- 
sent the great body of the community, and to he really national 
institutions. 

It is a fact, however, that the numbers attending them, so far as Their 
we can judge from rather imperfect and uncertain data, do not seem "'™'*'^ 
to have largely if at all increased for more than a centinry. In 
Kirkcudbright, at the beginning of the present century, according to 
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Scholars, the staiemcnt of Mr. M'Lollan, the late town-clerk, the number of 
scholars in the Academy was nearly 300. It is not half that Dum- 
ber now. In Groenoclt, in 1823, there were 94 scholars in the 
Grammar School, and at present there are 86 in the classical depart- 
ment, which corresponds to it. In Glasgow, the average attend- 
ance at the Grammar School in 1816 was 505.^ This was before 
the introduction of new subjects and departments, and while the 
school was exclusively a classical seminary. At the present day 
the total numbers are about 650, showing a considerable increase 
since 18 IG; but of these the great majority are learning the 
branches that have since been introduced into the school, and 
only 271 arc in the classical department, the representative of 
the old Grammar School. In Dundee, the numbers in the Gram- 
mar School have not increased much if at all for twenty years. In 
Aberdeen, the attendance for the last seventy years has tiuetuated ; 
but, on the whole, suecessive periods show an increase.* In 
Edinbui^h, the numbers in the year 1630 were 180, and from 
the complaint of the rector of that day there is reason to believe 
that this was much below the average of former years, certainly 
below what he had been led to expect when appointed to his office. 
From 1 738 to the present day there is a list of the enrolments. The 
numbers at successive periods of twenty-five years show the growth or 
diminution that has taken place from time to time. In 1 760 there 
were 151 scholars; in 1785,510; in 1810, 619; in 1835, 380; 
and at the present time there are 376. The largest attendance of 
any year was 1820, when 890 scholars were enrolled, a larger num- 
ber than the present pupils of the High School and Academy 
together. 
8y«t«n of As a general rule, the scholars in the Grammar and Burgh schools 
promotion, have been promoted by seniority and not by examination from year 
to year, and this usage has become so inveterate and universal, that 
it is generally imagined to have been inherent in ihe Scottish system 
from the first ; but in the best of the schools it was not always so. In 
Edinburgh, in the directory of 1598, it was enacted that boys in- 
tended for any class in the school must first be presented to the 
principal master, in order that he might enrol their names in his 
book, and by trial of their ability fix the class for which he found 
them fit. No regent was permitted to put forward or keep back 
any pupil without the consent of his superior, but all boys who were 
found by the principal unable ' to hold with their marrows ' or 
' Clcland-a Aiin<iU of GloJtj/oip, vol il p. 415. 

' Gkuimar School, Aberserh. 

Statement of the Number of Schotaw attending the School in the 
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equals, were to be put back by him at the quarterly examination ; Scholftrs. 
and in the revised directory of 1710 it was ordained that ' al the 
' ascen^on of the classes, particular care be taken that such only be 
' allowed to advance as nnderstood tolerably well at least those 
' things that have been taught the preceding year.' Even to the 
present day an excellent rule on the subject exists in Aberdeen. 

* On a certain day of November in each year, the school will be 
' opened after the competition holidays for the entrance examination 
' for the various classes, the subjects of examination being the work 
' of the previous three months in each class. Pupils intending to 
' join the first class will have to pass an entrance examination, which 
' will consist in writing to dictation a few simple English sentences, 

* and showing a sudicient knowledge of the elements of English gram- 
' mar. Pupils from other schools will be examined separately by 
' the masters of the classes which they propose to join, on whatever 

* books they have Ijeeu previously reading." But this excellent rule 
is never acted upon, and Aberdeen, in common with other Scottish 
schools, goes upon the principle of rejecting none, and promot- 
ing all alike by seniority. 

In the early history of the schools, the turbulence of the scholars TurbnleocB 
is a most noticeable feature. It seems to have shown itself in its most ofichoUn. 
a^ravated forms in Edinburgh and Aberdeen ; but even in the 
smaller burghs the spirit of rebellion and insubordination prevailed 
in a form quite unknown to modem times. In the Presbytery's re- 
port of the Elgin school in lti40 the progress of the scholars was said 
to be not altt^ether what could have been wished, and the reason 
asigned was the troublesome times, and the unlowardness and insol- 
ence of youth taking occasion thereupon. In Banff, in 1698, severe 
meas urea were passed by the Council for the punishment of certain 
scholars who were encouraged by their parents in rebellion against 
their masters, In Dunbar, in 16T9, the turbulent spirit seems to 
have assumed the form of public damage to the glass windows of the 
church and school, of breaking desks and locks. FugiliveE. with 
those that maUciously rebelled against their masters, were to lie 
punished with severity ; and where the stubborn parties were 
too strong ' the aid of the magistrates was to be invoked.' 

In Aberdeen, in 1680,' it was found requisite to jmss an Art of 
< Council ordering the scholars on their entry to find caution under 
' the penalty of £10 for their good behaviour, and for paying due 
' obedience both to the magistrates and their masteis.' ' In 1612, 

* the pupils repining at the severity ofthe rector's discipline, became 

* mutinous, and determined to resent it at their own hands. Having 
' armed themselveswithhackbuts,pistols, and other otTensive weapons, 
' they took possession of the Sang School, and were threatening to 
' commit acts of outrage, when the magistrates were obliged to inter- 
' fere their avthority to prevent it. The ringleaders of the juvenile 
' insurrection were apprehended and sent to prison, and twenty -one 
' of the most prominent iusui^euts were expelled, not only from the 
' Grammar School but from all the other schoob of the town.' A 
less formidable piece of insolence was manifested about, the middle 

' KeDDeJy'a AanaU qfAbenleca. 
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• of the eighteenth century. It had been cualomaryup till that time 
for the magistrates to present the best scholars with certain prises 
of books at the yearly esamination. It so happened that the best 
scholar of his year received a volume of moderate dtmen^oos and 
value, while a second prize-taker below him, who was in taTaar 
with the authorities, from his rank or some other good reason, waa 
presented with a more costly gift. Unable to bear this act of par- 
tiality, the dux flung his book at the heads of the astonished autho- 
rities, who were so indignant that they passed a resoludon abolish- 
ing for the future all prizes from the magistrates. 

Edinburgh took the precedence in the general spirit of tumult 
and rebellion. About the end of the sixteenth century there is 
frequent mention of periodical disturbances or 'barrings out' car- 
ried on bj' the pupils of the High School. In 1580, the scholars 
were so turbulent that nine of them were committed to prison and 
fined for their misconduct. In 1587 there was a formidable bar- 
ring out, which was not quelled until the civic authorities wet-e 
assembled, and an entrance obtained by shattering the principal 
door to pieces. When they entered, they found that, besides pro- 
visions for several days, the scholars had in their possession fire- 
arms of every description, swords and halberts, and other weapons, 
which fortunately were not used on this occasion. On 15th Sep- 
tember 1595 the most serious affair of this nature occurred. Ac- 
cording to established custom the scholars souglit a week's holiday 
from the magistrates. Theu: request was refused, and the boys, 
most of them 'gentUmenis bairns,' entered into a contract to re- 
venge themselves upon the magistrates. They provided themselves 
with fire-arms and swords, and in the dead of night took possession 
of the school-house, and strongly barricaded and guarded every en- 
trance into it. The rector having failed to effect an entrance, 
called in to his aid the municipal power. John Macmoran, one of 
the magistrates, immediately came to the High School with the 
city officers to force an entrance. Upon their appearance in the 
yards the boys became outrageous, and appearetl determined to 
oppose them to the utmost. William Sinclair, son of the Chan- 
cellor of Caithness, one of the ringleaders, was seen to take his 
stand at a window overlooking one of the entrances, and c(jmmand- 
ing all that was going on without, Macmoran, not anticipating 
any danger, was urging his ofBcers to force the door with a long 
beam used as a battering-ram. Sinclair remained at his window, 
threatening to shoot Macmoran if he did not desist. He persisted, 
and had nearly burst open the door, when a shot in the forehead 
from Sinclair's pistol killed him on the spot. Immediately on this 
there was a rush of citizens to the school. They burst into the 
place and carried the rebels off in a body to the Tolbooth. A for- 
mal deputation fivjm the Town-Council carried the news to the 
King. Seven of the boys were kept in prison for two months, at 
the end of which time they presented a memorial to the Privy 
Council complaining of the treatment to which they were subjected, 
duuinriug their innocence, and demanding, as the sons of barons or 
landed proprietors, to be tried, not befi>re the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh, haX before a tribunal the majority of whom should be peers 
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of the realm. The particulars of the trial have been lost, but the SchoUrt. 
misoners were aoon after liberated without further i»unishment. 
There are subsequent notices of rebellion on the jjart of the scholars 
in Edinburgh, as late even as the year 1716, but none so serious 
as this. 

It is hard to say whether this mutinous spirit was the cause or Caiuea 
the result of the severe diseipliue attributed to our early school- "f t^^ 
masters. But another explanation of it, in the cases above men- J^j.'™' 
tloned, is to be sought in the large admixture of the sons of the 
nobility and gentry in the schools. Apart altogether from the 
natural 'untowardness and insolence' of youth, they would, of , 

course, regard their teachers as inferiors, and this want of respect . 

would be increased by the subordinate position in which the masters I 

were held by the authorities. It is a significant fact, at all events, I 

that we hear little of rebelhon and mutiny of the scholars after the I 

Union in 1709, when the sons of the nobility began to be educated I 

in England ; and no mention of them since the beginning of the I 

present century, when our Burgh schools, even in the chief towns, 
had become very much the seminaries of the middle classes, and the 
gentry had followed the example of the nobles. 

fi. The subjects taught in the Grammar schools were much the subjecta of 
same before as after the Kcformation. Their classical character instructioo. 
may be gathered from the description given of Logie-Montrose, 
about 1570, by James Melville, nephew of Andrew Melville. ' We 
' learned there,' he says, ' the rudiments of the Latin Grammar, 

* with the vocables in Latin and French, also diverae speeches in 
' Frent'i, with the reading and right pronunciation of the tongue. 

' We p;-aceeded further to the etymology of Lilius and his syntax, Latin. 

* as also a little of the syntax of Linacer; therewith was joined 
' Huntiys Nomenclature, the Minora Collocguia of Erasmus, and 
' some of the Eclogues of Virgil and Epistles of Horace ; also 
' Cicen his Einstles ad Terentiam. There also,' he adds, 'we 
' had the air good and the fields reasonably fair, and by our master 
' were taught to handle the bow for archery, the club for golf, the 
' batons for fencing, also to run, to leap, to swim, to wrestle, to 
' prove pratteiks, every one having his match and ant^onist both 
' m lessons and play." Of Montrose itself, he says, ' The master of 
' the school was a learned, honest, kind man. He was very skilful 
' and diligent. The first year ho caused us to go through the 
' Kudiments again, thereafter enter and pass through the first part 
' of the Grammar of Sebastian ; therewith we heard Phormione 
' Terentii, and were exercised in composition. After that we cn- 
' tcred to the second part, and heard thereat the Georgics of 
' Virgil, and diverse other things,' 

Greek was introduced into some of the schools about the same Greek, 
lime as that to which the above extracts from Melville's Diary refer. 
The town in which it was first taught was Montrose, in the year 
1534. The honour of introducing it is due to John Erskiuc of 
Dun, who on his return home from travelling on the Continent of 
Europe, brought with him a Frenchman skilled in the Greek 
language. Through this means, it came to pass, that Andrew 
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I* vf Mflvlllr Mxiutird it in 1557 from a leaclier Darned BlaisiUiefs, aad 
"^ iwlNt>lt«lm) itH Nluilr aArrn-ATtts tn the two uni^'^ei^ties of wtudi he 
\twi l*rti)oi|i«l \n «ucw«»oii. — GUs^ir, nuuelv, in 1575, and St. 
AiMlr(-i«» iu KISO. ItHttHxI. Ik' nuiv be sakl to hsve introdocMl ita 
Mwlv i»io tK4h t^' tttcD), R< ill Gl*s|?.'«r it was UDkoonn be&te lus 
liuK^ ami i>t' St Amlnxn, iu tlnf year 1575, tus De^iewsajs, * Oar 
' nigral ^or niK*) bc^tan aud Ui^t u$ tbe A B C of ibe Gtnk. 
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' Perth.' It gradually extended to other schooU, and in the first Solye* oT 
quarter of the next century, we have noliceB of its existence in Instruc- 
various places. It was taught in Prestoripans in 1600, and in Edin- '""|L 
bui^h, in the year ItiH, a class was established iu the High School 
for the rudiments of the language. In the election of a head' 
master a few years later, there was a comparative trial of two candi- 
dates in Latin and Greek, In many of the smaller burghs, how- 
ever, Greek, if it was ever introduced at all, took but a shght hold, 
and even in the larger ones, it enjoyed but a [irecarious existence. 
In Edinburgh, for example, it seems to have ceased to be a branch 
of study verv shortly after its introduction, and did not take ita 

Elace again till Adam was rector. For, in 1112, a few yeara after 
is appointment, there was a remonstrance from the Principal and 
Professors of the University, in which the following remarkable 
passage occurs : — 

* We beg to lay before our honourable patrons some particulars 
' which afiect the prosperity of the University so nearly, and are of 
' such importance to the plan of education in this city, as to call for 

* their immediate attention and interposition. 

' About the beginning of October, the rector of the High School 
' opened a class for teadiing the elements of the Greek language, 
' which a considerable number of his scholars attend. In this, as 
' well as all other Universities of Scotland, the Greek class is elemen- 
' tary. The professor begins to teach his students the first 
' prindples of that language, and instructs them in the grammar 

* until they are capable of reading the authors in that language. 

' By this innovation of the rector's, it is evident that an encroach- 

* ment is made on the province of the University, and he deprives 

* the professor of Greek students, who, according to the accustomed 
' course of education, should have attended his class. We hare 
' inspected two sets of regulations concerning liie course of educa^ 
' tion iu the High School, framed by the Professors of the University 
' at the desire of the Magistrates, and confirmed by Acts of Council, 

* the one in a.d, 1644, the other a.d. 1710; and by both of these 
' the High School is considered only as a Latin school, nor have 

* any of the present rector's predecessors thought themselves 
' entitled to teach Greek. 

'As the Magistrates and Town-Council are patrons both of the 
' University and High School, we trust, in their attention to the 
' welfare of both these seminaries of learning, that they will prevent 

* any interference between them, and will not permit such an en- 
' crOBchment upon the University by a master under their authority, 

* but limit him to his proper function of teaching the Latin language, 

* as sufEcient to employ his whole time and attention.' 

In Dundee, it was certainly not taught at the beginning of the 
present century. In Glasgow, a rector's class was formed in the 
year 1815, in which, besides Latin, the elements of Greek were 
also to be taught. In Elgin, whose school records have been more 
thoroughly searched than those of any other town in Scotland, a 
master, able to teach Greek as well as Latin, is first mentioned ir. 
1723, but the first notice that we have of the classes being examined 
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SobiccU of in Greet is in 1795, when Homer is especially meatioQed as the 
Initrac- author whom ibey had been reading. 

"^^ Ao atitempt was also made to introduce Hebrew iDto the 

Bebrev. Grammar scboob. It proves the zeal of the early reformers tm 
learning, but the failure to eetabllgh it as a usual branch of study is 
I not a matter to be regretted. It was first taught by Mr. Row, in the 

I city of Perth, to the boys who hoarded with him, in the year Id58. 

I In* 1606, the school of Prestonpans was built and endowed by the 

I Rev. Mr. Davidson as a trilingual seminary for Latin, Greek, and 

I Hebrew; and in 1644, Hebrew was added to the course of study 

' of Perth Grammar School. At the present time it is tai^hl in no 

Grammar school in Scotland.* 
Engliih In regard to English and the elementary branches there was s 

■Ddthe distinction in practice between the smaller burghs and those of 
bruichea. greater consequence. In the former the Grammar school usually 
taught all the branches of education, and did very much the same 
work in towns as the Parochial schools in the rural districts. In them, 
English, writing, and arithmetic very early came to be recognised 
as departments in the school. In almost every ease, however, the 
I duly of the rector was confined to classics, and his subordinate 

I master, the doctor, taught the inferior branches. Sometimes also 

I it was permitted to females to teach boys under ten years of age, and 

I girls to a more advanced {leriod, although, long before the begin- 

I "'ig of the present century, as a rule, in the smaller bui^hs, Iwlh 

I boys and girls were educated in the same school in all the subjects 

I usually taught. In this respect they present a contrast to the larger 

I and mure important towns, — Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Glasgow, — 

I where only boys are admitted, and no provision is made for girb in 

I the education afforded and paid for out of the general fiinds. 

I In the larger burghs, English was not a branch of the Grammar 

I school, properly so called. In Edinbui^h, for example, Latin waa 

I the only subject taught until the year 1593, when a master for 

I writing (and probably arithmetic) was appointed. It was not im- 

perative on the boys to attend his class, and as late as 1T04 the 
Town-Council requested the rector and his colleagues to use their 
L influence in his favour, from which it may be inferred that he had 

I received little encourM;ement in his vocation. Geography waa 

I introduced in 1715, and was taught only in the rector's class. In 

I 182T. when the school was re-organized, the classical masters were 

I instructed to teach English literature, history, and geography. A 

I French master was also appointed at the same time ; arithmetic waa 

I taken from the writing-master, and, together with mathematics, 

I formed into a new department. German was first taught in the 

I school in 1S45, and it was only in 1866 that Enghsh was taught aa 

I a separate branch by special masters. 

I In Glasgow, the Grammar School continued to be exclusively a 

I clasaieal seminary till 1816, when a teacher of writing and arith- 

I metic was appointed. In 1834, mathematics, English, and French, 

I were added to the course. 

[ ' In England it is itiU tnught in Merchant Tnylor's ichool in the two highest 

I fonni, and (ve believe) in the Oeimaa BChDolB, to thoie who intend to (cUow ths 

I cleric&l piofeuioD. 
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In Aberdeen, it would appear, from the directory of 1553, that Bnlgecti of 
arithmetic was a part of the course from a very early period, but it Imiruc- 

is only within a year or two that English began to be recognised as ''""j 

a special department. It bad been taught for some time by the 
classical masters as a part of their regular course. In two of these 
schools, Edinburgh and Aberdeen, it is only the higher English 
that b taught, — grammar, composition, and literature ; but in Glas- 
gow (so rapid has the change been from its first introduction) there 
are elementary classes for beginners in English, just as in the smaller 
burghs and the Parochial schools, for childreo, that is to say, of six 
or seven years of age. 

In Montrose, up till the beginning of the present century, the 
Grammar School was exclusively devoted to classics. In Stirling, 
Latin and Greek alone were taught in the Grammar School as lately 
as 1853. In Dumfries, the EngUsh School, as distinguished from the 
Grammar School, was suppressed in 1724, and its master received 
notice that his services and salary would be discontinued, as the 
Town-Council had resolved ' that the Latin and English languages 

* should be taught in the High School of the burgh in future by the 
' classical masters.' Even in Banff, little more than a hundred 
years ago, in 1762, the only Public school of the burgh confined its 
teaching exclusively to Latin, and the inhabitants in consequence 
were at that time compelled to send their children to rural schools 
for instruction in English, writing, and arithmetic. In all of these, 
English, from the very beginning, is now a recognised part of the 
course. 

The want of English and such other elementary branches as were 
not taught in the Grammar school was supplied in various ways, 
chiefly by the Lecture schools already noticed, by Sang schools, and 
by Private schools, tolerated or licensed by the authorities. This 
WBS the case in Edinburgh, where, in the year 1519t we find it 
ordained by the Provost and Bailies that no persons within the 
burgh should put their children to any other than the Grammar 
School, except only for learning ' Grace-book and Primer.' In 1 724 
the number of teachers tried and licensed is limited to five, and in 
1792, Leechman, who taught Sir Walter Scott English, was one of 
the four EngUsh masters licensed and appointed by the magistrates. 

But in connexion with the growth of English schools for the Bug 
ordinary branches, alongside of the Grammar schools, or forming a "^hooli fer 
department of the Burgh school, the Sang school deserves especial Enelub 
notice. As the name implies, the Sang schools were originally for 
teaching music. They existed in some esses before the Reformation, 
for in Ayr we find notice of a music-master as early as 1 536, but they 
in^nly owe their origin to an enactment passed in 1579, which is in 
the following terms : — ' For instruction of the youth in the art of 
' music and singing, which is almost decayed, and will shortly 
' decay, unless timeous remedy be provided, our sovereign Lord, 
' with advice of the three Estates of his present Parliament, requests 

* the Provosts, Bailies, Council, and community, of the most special 

* burghsof this realm, and the patrons and provosts of colleges where 

* Sang schools arc founded, to erect and set up a Sang school, with. 
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Snbjeotj of ' a master sufficient and able for instruction of the youlli in the said 
Iminic- 4 science of music, as tliey shall answer to his Highness upon the 
_ ' peril of their Ibundationa.' This Act appears lo have been very 
generally obeyed ; and in the second volume of the Miscellany of 
the Maitland Club, in ' the extracts from the accounts of common 
' good of the various burghs in Scotland,' relative to the payments 
for schools and schoolmasters, between the vears 1557 and 1634, 
there are many eutries of salaries paid to teachers of music. These 
payments vary from £266 Scots, at the highest, fcr ' fee and 

• house mail,' to £,G, I3s. 4d. Scots, at the lowest. 
The number of these schools cannot be accurately ascertained, 

but in the special rei»rts on the Burgh schools there are no fewer 
than fourteen whieh at one time had Music schools attached to them. 
For their support, not unfrequently endowments were made from the 
Church lands. Thus, in Elgin, whose Sang School was founded ic 
1594, a portion of the property of the Hospital or Maisondieu was 
mortified by royal grants to the Magistrates and Town-Coundl for 
this purpose. In Dunfermline, in 1610, Queen Anne, wife of 
James vi., mortified, in the hands of the To wti- Council, £2000 
Scots for tlie support of the schoolmaster of the burgh and a teacher 
of music, and the Town-Council bound themselves, and their suc- 
cessors, to pay each of them £100 Scots, or £8, 6s. 8d., annually, as 
the interest oi' this sum. Besides teaching music, the master of the 
Sang School acted from the first as precentor, or ' taker-up of the 

• psalms' in til e parish church. And in some cases we can trace him 
still, as in Dunfermline, acting in this ca|)acity when all connexion 
with the school has actually ceased. But from an early period he 
seems also to have taught English and the elementary branches of 
education alongside of the Grammar school. It has been already 
mentioned that in bui^hs where Lecture schools did not exist, the 
leader in the church instructed the children in the Grace-tiook, 
Catechism, and Bible; and as early as 1628 and 1633 we find the 
music-master specially designated also the ' reader' in the towns 
of Tain aud Dumfries. 

The case of Elgin illustrates the conversion of the Music school 
first into an English school, where music also was taught, and 
in which ultimately English, with tiie branches of writing and 
arithmetic, became the main subjects, and music was quite a 
subsidiary and subordinate study, thrown in as an extra branch, 
without any additional fee. The first change was about 1659, 
the school having apparently existed up till that time for the 
teaching of music alone, from that date till the beginning of 
the present century the school is sometimes styled the English 
and Music School, and sometimes the English School only. The 
terms of the teachers' appointment, In 1769, arc Interesting, as 
showing the duties that then devolved upon the master cA the 
Sang School, and on other grounds also. They are as follows :— ^ 
' The person elected becomes bound to be master and teacher df 
' the Muac and English School of Elgin, and that for the space df 
' three full and wrapleic years, during which space he binds and 

• obliges himself to give all due attcudauce to the said school, and 
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' to teach and instruct the youug people of botb sexes winch shall SulyccU of 
'come thereto, in English, writing, arithmetic, vocal and inslru- '.""'^':' 

' mental music, and all other sciences he knows, which the students ""°J 

' incline to be taught ; that he shall also precent in the church both 
' on Lord's days and week-days, except in the case of sickness or 
' necessary absence, in which case be shall be obliged to provide 
* one sulliciently quahfied to supply his place, on his own expenses,' 

It would appear in this particular case that one subject af^er 
another was added to the province of the English School, and in 
like manner to the Grammar School, till they actually became rival 
seminaries under one management, in which all the ordinary 
branches were taught, for, in 1795, we find the PreBbytery examin- 
ing the scholars of the Granmiar School iu the principles of religion, 
including the Shorter Catechism, iit Latin, EngUsh, writing, arith- 
inetic, bookkeeping, and geography, and in the same year, in the 
visitation of what is expressly called the English School, we find the 
following entry : — ' The Presbytery proceeded to take trials of the 
' proficiency of the ditfcrent classes, from their reading Homer and 
' Horace, and the other classics, with the classes reading English, 
' and those learning arithmetic, book-keeping, and algebra, and 
' having parlicularty examined these several claases separately, and 
' taken trial of their knowledge of our holy Christian religion in 
' the Shorter Catechism, and in church music,' they expressed their 
thorough approval of tiie master's care and diligence. Music, it 
will be observed, is mentioned, and both here and elsewhere, we 
find that, although subordinate, it was taught till a recent period. 
The English master also, in Elgin, continued till the time of the 
disruption or secession of the Free Church to act as precentor, or 
was at least bound to provide aud pay a substitute in his room. 

A similar process of conversion of the music inio Engbsh and 
minor schools seems to have taken place all throughout Scotland. 
In most instances it was so gradual that the time when the English 
school took the place of the Music school, and the master of the 
Sang became merged in that of the teacher of English, or was con- 
verted simply into the precentor, or altogether disappeared, cannot 
be staled with certainty. 

In some such way as we have indicated, by Lecture schools, by 
Sang schools, by licensed Private schools, and in the smaller burghs 
by a division of duty between the rector and his doctor, all the 
buighs of Scotland were provided with schools in which the ordi- 
nary branches were taught, and at the present day almost all of our 
Puhlic schools iu burghs have lost their distinctive character as 
Grammar schools for classics alone, and are now become general 
schools for all branches of education. There has been no system, 
however, in their growth and development, and the consequence is 
that subjects have been assigned to different departments in a pro- 
miscuous way, not always culminating in a result so extraordinary 
as that of the English and Grammar schools in Elgin just noticed, 
but falling little sliort of it in the chaotic combinations of subjects 
taught by ditferent masters, aud in the surprising organization of 
departments. 
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The confusion of schools and departments seems to have reached 
its worst about the beginninfi; of the present century. This, speak- 
ing somewhat loowlv, was the period when Grammar schools, Eng- 
lish schools, and Commercial schools, so called, all existing in the 
same burgh, with ill delined limits, were brought logeiher under 
one management, and converted into academies, with special 
brancheB assigned to each department. Even yet, however, there ik 
much need of reformation in regard to this point, and an overhaul- 
ing and readjustment of the subjects to be taught by each master 
js imperatively called for. This, however, taVes ua from the past into 
lie present, and is not a subject that properly falls under our histo- 
rical sketch. Many other matters might have been with propriety 
noticed and discussed, — the books used as well as the subjects 
taught, the holidays, and other points, but tfaey would have widely 
extended the present chapter, and we are content to have given a 
bird's-eye, though necessarily imperfect, view of the origin and 
growth of our Grammar schools. 
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CHAPTER II. 



CONSTITDTION AND UANAGSUKST OT BCBGB AND HIDDLB-CLASi 
SCHOOLS. 

Management by Town-Conncils — By a Miiod Directonte — By TnMetm 
— Argamenta for and agiungt ea^h Syitem — O^oiiiiiiM of Teadwn 

and others— Tenure of Tcachera' Office. 

TTndbk the general title of the CoDsututioa and Management of 
the Burgh and Middle-class Schools, it is proposed in what fbUows 

to treat only of their external organization. Viewed id this light, g^ 

the Burgh and Middle-class schoob may be divided into i£ree "*yJ — ■ i 
main groups. S[S™i.' 

1. Schools under the exclusive inanageaient of the Town- ..^.^ ,^ 
CottDcils. ■ '■ y -^ 

3, Schools under the joint manageroeDt of the TowD-CoonctIs ^u^^T" 
and others. ttna 

3. Schools under trustees or maoagerfl altogether ^acoiuiecAed p^r^ 
with the Town-Councils as such. 

The first class of schools is the most nomeroos, and c 
twenty-nine out of fifty-eight schools from which « 
and most of which were vi«ted and examined by na. Oriain-^^£?^ 
ally it included nearly all the Public schools in boigfaa, but ctr- n ' 
cumstanccs, to which we shall afterwards allude, withdrew a* 
number of them from the excIusiYe control of the Town- Councils. * 
The constitution and management of these schools is nearly iden- c 
tical in all cases. They are exclusively day schools, and with 
the exception of Glasgow, Edinburgh, anil Aberdeen,' are open to 
both boys and girls. The powers and obligations of the Town- 
Council are mainly these — the appointment of the maaters ; the 
maintenance of the buildings; the r^ulation of salaries; liees; 
holidays; time-table; subjects of instruction; and, in a word, 
everything that concerns the school independent It of tbe teao h i n g 
and discipline. These, as a matter of fact, tfaey leave in the baoda 
of the teachers themselves. In former omes they exerciaed a 
mnch more extensive power than at present. One iDnstialioa of 
this was their examination of masters, either by tbemadvca, or bj 
qualified pereons, before they admitted tbem to ofSce. 

■ Aberdeen U put in Ihu group, beeuue the itura U»X tlM fahaenfatn kara 
in ita managemetit b merely tempomy aad AtcuieBtal. Tnai tioM naoMiMcnri 
it baa been managed by tbe Tawti-Cniaial, aad is • few jwta, whca Jmr aC 
debt, it will revert to their eidwiva iialiiiiiaMi 
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The second group contains sixteen schools. The^ are nearly 
all i;ntitlcil Academies, and most of them were founded at the 
end of ihc last or the beginning of the present century. They 
owe their origin to the confusion into which schools and de- 
partments of schools had come, to the bad condition of the 
building, and to the desire ou the part of the authorities and 
the public to improve the condition of education within their re- 

^ spective bounds. One feature that originally distinguished them 
from the Burgh schools in the first group was, that they were 
seminaries, not for classics only, but for all the onlinary branches 

■• of education. This feature as a distinctive mark they have lost, 
now that Grammar schools universally have extended the basis of 
their studies, and have alt been more or less remodelled to suit the 
requirements of modem times. The pecuUar characteristic that 
tlicy still retain is the mixture of a proprieLiry element in the 
management of their affaire. Ayr, Inverness, and Dundee may 
be taken as representatives of this group, and indicate sufficiently 
the various combinations that occur in the management. 

In Ayr, the management of the Academy is vested by a charter 
in a body of directors, consisting of the heirs-male of individual aub- 
Bcribere of XdO sterling and upwards ; five representatives annually 
chosen of subscribers of less tnan £50 and not less than £5 ; the 
Sheriff- depute of the county, and seven members of the Town- 
Council annually elected by that body. Of the directorate thus 
constituteil, there are two stated meetings in the course of each year. 
At these the accounts of the treasurer are produced and examined, 
and a report is received from the Sector on the slate of the 
Academy. Special meetings are held as circumstances may 
require, but these are seldom convened, and the affaire of the 
institution are for the most part managed by a committee of about 
twenty directors, resident in Ayr and its neighbourhood. The 
functions of the directors, according to the charter, are, ' To elect 
' proper teachere for the various branches of education to be taught 
* in the Academy, under such conditions as may seem expedient ; 
' to appoint salaries to said teachers from the funds of the Academy ; 
' to elect others in their place after their decease or removal ; to form 
' regulations for both teachers and students, and, in general, to 
' regulate and govern the Academy in every respect.' In Inver- 
ness, by the terms of the original charter of the Academy in 1793, 
the directors consist of— (1.) The Provost, four Baihes, and Deant^ 
Guild of the burgh, the Sheriff-depute, and Moderator of the 
Presbytery of Inverness, together with five persons chosen annually 
by the Commissioners of Supply of the county ; (2.) All sul^- 
scribers to the Academy of £100 or £50; the office to descend to 
the heirs-male of the first class, but to exist only during the natural 
life of the second class. By a new set of arrangements in 1866, the 
management of the school was placed in the hands of a standing 
committee, consisting of six of the directore and a chairman, nomi- 
nated at the annual meeting of the directors, and their duties are 
to elect proper teachers, to fix the salaries to be paid to them, to 
dismiss any of them on proper grounds, to form regulations for both 
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Blasters and studenU;, and ia geooral, to regulate and govern the Conttitar - 
Academy in every respect. jdli"" . 

In Dundee, the present High School arose from a union of mem. 

three schools ; llie Grammar School, an English School, and an 

Academy for Mathematics. Its directors are twenty in number, 
composed often members of the Town- Council and ten subscribers -j 

to the school. I 

It will thus be seen that there is no difference apart from the 
joint directorate and the name in the second group of schools as 
compared with tlie first. The Academies are the Burgh schools of 
their resncclive towns, and, in the main, the jwwers and obligations 
of their directors are those that belong ro the Town- Councils. 

The third group of schools includes thirteen. Of these, however, ThW 
eight may be at once dismissed from consideration as Parochial ^"Pii 
and Proprietary schools. Of the remainder, the Madras College, „]togBther 
St. Andrews, and Dollar Institution represent two forms of man-diwoti- 
agement by trustees. ""''^ "'**' 

In the year 1631, there were in existence two public schools in CouncUi." 
St. Andrews under the patronage and control of the Town-Council. Ttg 
One of these, the Grammar School, had existed from time imme- Mndras 
morial, the other, the English School, was of more recent date. In 9"'!!.?!;.'*'' 
the above-mentioned year, Dr. Andrew Bell offered a sum of 
£50,000 to found a school in St. Andrews on certain principles 
which he believed to be of the utmost importance. Tbis sum he 
conveyed in trust to the Provost of St. Andrews, the two ministers 
of the church, and to the Professor of Greek in St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, and at the same lime expressed his wish to the Town- 
Council, that they should discontinue the schools under their 
direction, and allow them to be merged in the new institution 
which he pro|K>sed to found. The Town-Council readily acted on 
this suggestion ; they at once denuded themselves of the patronage 
of the Public schools, and banded it over to the trustees nominated 
by Dr. Bell. They took occasion, at the same time, 'to express 
' and record in the strongest terms their deep gratitude to Dr. Bell, 
' and that of the community at large, for his princely and munifi- 
* cent grant for the purpose of promoting education in his native 
' city, to be conducted on his own excellent sj'stem," and ' requested 
' the Provost to express to Dr. Bell the high sense of obligation 
' under which the Council felt themselves and the community \md 
' by the Doctor's unparalleled litierality to the city.' They agreed, 
also to band over their own Grammar school-house and garden to 
the trustees, and relieved themselves entirely of all obligations and 
privileges connected with the education in the city. The manage- 
ment of the school is vested in the Provost of St. Andrews, the two 
ministers of the parish, and the Sheriff-depute of Fife, who has 
succeeded the Professor of Greek. In addition to them, the Lord 
Justice-Clerk of Scotland, and the Bishop of the Episcopalian 
Church in Edinburgh, arc nominated patrons, but then- duties are 
more nominal than real. They have a veto upon the nominee of 
the trustees, but, so far as we have heard, they have never exer- 
cised that veto. The power of appointment practically remains ia 
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the hands of the trustees, In other respects, also, the constitution 
of the school is peculiar. Fees are exacted from children whose 
parents are able to pay, and are arranged in different scales accord- 
ing to that ability ; but there is also a graiuiious department for 
children whose parents cannot afford school fees. 

Dollar Institution illustrates the case of a school under a large 
bodj of trustees, and situated in a rural district, and not in a burgh. 
From the special reports on Dollar, we extract the following state- 
ment of facts : — 

Mr. M'Nab, in 1800, left a large sum of money ' to brine an 
* annual income or interest for the benefit of a charity or scbo^ for 
' the poor of the parish of Dollar and shire of Clackmannan.' The 
nomination of trustees was in the following terras : — ' I give and 

ish for ever — 



' bequeath to the ministers and church of the said j 
' say to the ministers and church officers for the time being ; and 
' no other person shall have power to receive the annuity but the 
' aforesaid officers for the time being in their right, appointed for 
' the time by them,' The ambiguous wording of the will gave rise 
to legal difficulties, but the money, amouniiog to £92,345, was in 
1618 handed over to the trustees, and applied in the erection and 
maintenance of the present Institution. The managers are — The 
minister of Dollar and four elders of his church, the minister of 
Clackmannan, the minister of Alva, the Principal of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, the Lord-Lieuienaiit, Vice- Lieutenant, Con- 
vener and Sheriff of Clackmannan, the patron of the parish of 
Dollar, all heritors of the parish who are assessed for parochial bur- 
dens upon a real rent of £200 per annum within the county, and 
two persons standing on the roll of the parliamentary electors of the 
parish of Dollar, to be chosen by the parliamentary electors. In 
all, there are thirty-one persons with equal voice in the direction of 
the affairs of the Institution. By the constitution of the school, a 
free education, together with school books, is given to the children 
of labourers and workmen in the parish. About half of the 
scholars belong to this class. Others pay fees of a moderate 

Such, then, are the three groups of schools, viewed according to 
their constitution and management. Taking them as they are, 
the ai^uments for and against the three classes may be very briefly 
stated, 
J The aqiumcnts in favour of the first class are mainly these : — 

1. To the Town-Councils is due the existence of all, or nearly 
' all, our Burgh schools, 

2. The TowD-Councils represent the classes who use the Burgh 
schools. 

3. They have exercised their patronage from time immemorial 
with impartiality and fairness on the whole. Isolated instances came 
under our notice in which the predominant Church element, whatever 
that chanced to be, was accused of favouring candidates of particidar 
views ; but an inquiry that we instituted in each school as to the 
religious denomination to which the teachers belonged, brought 
out the fact that, all over the burghs of Scotland, the Established 
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Church, the Free Church, the United Presbyterian Church, and Conitiin- 
other smaller sects, were fairly represented. So much was this "i?" ""-■ 
the case, that, after pursuing these inquiries for some months, we „'„'* 
continued them In toe end rather as a formal matter, and for the — 
sake of uniformity, than with any expectation of finding confirma- 
tory evidence of partiality arising from Church feelinc;. 

4. The Town-Councils must, under any system, be one of the 
main sources to which the public must look for the funds necessary 
to pay the teachers and maintain the builditijgs. To sever the con- 
nexion, therefore, of the schools with the Town-Councils, would 
be much the same as to discontinue the connexion between the 
heritors and the pariah schools in the case of the latter. 

5. The Town-Councils understand the educational wants of the 
community, and in tlieir respective burghs are generally ready to 
introduce such changes as may be demanded by the public. 

On the other hand, some of the objections to them as managers 
are these — 

1. They are a variable body. Members are constantly coming 
into the Council who have evcrythinj^ lo learn about the Burgh 
schools, while others, who have made themselves masters of the 
subject, go out of the Council, and the benefit of their knowledge 
and experience is lost. 

2. As a managing body, their movements are complicated and 
slow. 

3. They are too much inclined to regard merely the wishes of 
the community, without reference to what is absolutely best in the 
wiy of education, 

4. They are illiberal in the way of salaries and repairs. 
In the second class of burghs, where subscribers are represented Argnmenti 

in the management, the above arguments in favour of the Town- for and 
Council apply, with these additional points, that the constitution of f^^'r^ 
the board is more liberal, and that it contains members who, in io™to com- 
virtue of their election, may be supposed to take a more lively in- p«»«lof 
terest in educational matters than the ordinary Town- Councillors, c^n^'j], 
while, on the other band, the first and fourth objecUons lose much ud otheri. 
of their weight. 

In the third group of schools (if we take the Madras College and Argnmeau 
Dollar Institution as representatives), the arguments in favour of f"' ^^'^ 
the Madras constitution seem to be — mil^^ 

1. The directors, being a small body, are able to act with ment slio- 
promptitude and decision. getter dU- 

2. They are likely, from their position, to be men of enlighten- ^jtb Tcum- 
ment and intelligence. Cooncili. 

3. As the responsibility rests on the shoulders of the resident 
directors, they are likely to take a personal and active interest in 
the affairs of the schooL 

On the other hand, some of the objections arc these — 

1. The number of managers is too hmited. 

2. The paramount influence of one ecclesiastical body is danger- 
ous. However anxious and zealous the present trustees may be to 
do their best for the school, ' there is no guarantee that the Estab- 
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' lished Cturcli ministers of St. Aodrews will always he men zeak> 
' ous in education; and there U always some mi^ving ia inen's.i 

* minds as to the impartiality of elections when the electing bodj; 

— ' belong exclusively to one sect,'^ In connexion with this aTgu-, 
ment, it is not to be overlooked that even at present all the princv-) 
pal teachers are Established Churchmen. . 

3. The total severance of all connexion with the Town-CouncU 
is unsatisfactory. This, however, was the voluntary act of the- 
Town-Council themselves. In denuding themselves of their pa- 
tronage, there is some doubt how far they acted legally ; and 
according to the opinion of counsel, stated in the Appendix, tbe;^ 
by so doing seriously compromised the position of the masters in 
the school. 

4. Free education, unless in exceptional cases, ia liable to bo, 
abused, and is contrary to the practice in Scotland, This objec- 
tion, if it be one, applies to all the schools of this group, apart from 
the Parish and Proprietary schools. 

Id regard to the Dollar Institution, as it at present exists, all that 
can be said in lis favour is that its constitution represents all the 
middle and upper classes of the parish and county. The two chief 
objections to it are these i — 

1. The very large number of trustees, and the fact that, owing to 
the property qualification, this number may be increased almost 
iude finitely, 

2. The constant interference of this large mixed body in the in- 
ternal maiiagcmeul and disciphne of tlie school. It is conceivable, 
however, if the power of the trusices were delegated to a small 
committee of their number, that the management of this school 
might be exceptionally good. 

Weight of On the whole, if ihe arguments for and against the Rianagement 
Brgumant of the three different groups of schools have been fairly stated, the 
the "rat "^ ° preponderance is in favour of the first two as compared with the 
nnd lecond third, and the second has some advantages over the first. These, 
group*, however, arc not very great, and instanres have occurred, as in 
ponderanro Hamilton, in which the subsciibers have voluntarily renounced their 
fn favour of share in the management, and have restored it absolutely to the 
BohooU Town-Council. It is to be borne in mind also, that where sub- 
joint itirflE. scfibers arc admitted lo a share in the control of the schools, they 
toMte, have paid liberally for the privilege. Probably most of the Town- 
Councils would not be unwilling to admit others than themselves to 
this privilege, if they would come forward with handsome subscrip- 
tions and endowments. 
Opiniom of On the subject of the management of the Burgh schools, we find 
^"i^^ih considerable unanimity among the teachers, the parents, and others 
who were qualified to judge. All of them agreed that the Town- 
Council element should be fully represented, while there was con- 
siderable diversity of opinion in regard to those who might with 
advantage be associated with them. 

Professor Blackie thinks ' that the Burgh school should be under 

' the management of the burgh Town-Council, with the addition 

' Special lleport on Miidraa College, St. Aodreir*. 
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* ef the two sberiffa and tbe clergy of the different churches os ex Conrti'ta- ' 
' officio members, 1 think it (lie says) of the uimost im])orlance '■"" *"'* 

' that men of the most various views and haliils of thinking should m*nt^°" 

* be in the Education Board, Perhaps it might be of advantage in -^ 
' this view that the University to whose distrit-t the school belongs 

' should nominate one member to the managing boily. I would 

* restrict the power of the managing body as much as possible to 
' matters of occasional legislation. Their habitual interference is 
' pernicious.' 

Professor Campbell of St. Andrews wriies on the same subject: 
' The teachers, with the exception of the under master in classica, 
' should be elected, irrcspectivelyofrelipious persuasions, by a board 
' of six, viz.,— three assessors by the Town-Council of the burgh, 
'one of whom shall retire annually; one assessor appohited by 

* the University of the district ; one assessor by the Presbytery 
' (each of these two assessors to be appointed for three years) ; and 
' lastly, one member of the Central Educational Board, should such 
' he established, who shall be appointed annually, and act as chatr- 

* man, with a casting vote. 

' The rector should be a member of the managing board, of which 
' he should be ex officio chairman, with a casting vote. The other 

* members should be the senior of ihe three assessors of the Town- 
' Council, and the two nominees of the Presbytery and University 
' above mentioned. With this small committee should rest the 
' management of hours, fees, classes, books, etc., with the right of 
' appeal on the part of a minority {or of the other masters) to theCen- 
' tral Board. Eacli member of this committee should have the right 
' of visiting the different classes at stated times.' 

Professor Geddes says — * The management of the Bnigh school 

* has been highly creditable to tbe Town-Council of Aberdeen, and 
' I should consider any alteration in that respect uncalled for, except 
' in so far as it may be necessary to secure the introduction of a 

* well considered and homogeneous sysiem all over the country.' 

Professor Sellar says — ' The government of the Burgh schools 

* might be vested either in the Town-Council, or in a local board 
' composed of the Provost, two representatives of the Town-Council, 
' two clergymen (of different aecis), the Sheriff-subsiitute, and some 

* members "electetl by the ratepayers, acting under the general con- 

* trol of a Central Board of Education.' 

Professor Veitch writes, — ' I think the Town-Council, in which 
' the management of the Bui^h school is usually vested, sufficiently 
' competent as the local managing body. In the case, however, of 
' an educational rale being implied, it might be desirable to place 
' the local management in a special joint committee, composed 
' partly of delegates from the Town-Council, and partly of certain 
' ratepayers not members of Council. The ultimate decision of all 
' questions relating to the position of the teacher, his efficiency, the 

* nature and number of tbe branches of education, should rest with 
' some central authority, such as an Educational Board for Scotland. 
' I think the local managing lK>dy should have the right of appoint- 
' ing the teacher to his office, but that the power of removal stiould 

* lie with some higher authority, viz., the Central Board.' 
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The opinion of Dr. Donaldson of the Higb School of Edinbai^ 
is as follows : — ' All the teachers should be elected by the Town- 
' Counala of the respeclive burghs. Election by Town-Councils 
' has Bome disadvanlages, but as jel no system of election that 
' I know has worked with greater fairness to all parties, and with 
' greater benefit to the schools. Besides, this is a kind of right 
' which seems to me to belong to Town- Councils, if achoob are to 
' be real But^h schools, and it keeps up the interest of the public 
' in the schools,' In consideration, however, of the objection, that 
the Town-Council is a variable body, and that the services of the 
best men are lost to a school just when they have learned the 
business of its management, he approves of a certain mixture of 
other memhera. ' It seems to me desirable,' he says, ' that the 
' ^school) committee should be made permanent, or at least less 
' variable than it is at present ; that it should be appointed by the 
' Town-Council ; that a certain proportion of its members should 
' be actually Town-Councillors; but that another portion should be 
' elected permanently from the most educated of the citizens, from 
' the parents and the old pupils, without having seats at the Council 
' Board.' * 

It is unnecessary to quote further from the opinions that were 
given by other qualified ])ersona, and which are printed at length 
in the Appendix, They all agree in retaining a large infusion at 
least of the Town-Council element, although they point, on the 
whole, to some such admixture or combination as we find in the 
management of the second group of Burgh schools, namely, the Aca- 
demies ; while they vary somewhat in the details, some pointing to 
Presbyteries, some to the Universities, and some to ratepayers, as the 
sources from one or all of which the desired extension of the man- 
agement might be brought about. 

Most of these opinions coincide also in thinking that there should 
be a Central Board for the guidance, direction, and control of the 
managing body ; but this is on the supposition of a general or 
national system which shall embrace all public schools in burghs. 
The question of such a system is one that we are not called upon 
to discuss. Even in the event of its establishment, there would be 
no necessity of a rigid rule for the constitution of the local manage- 
ment Experience shows that that might very well be left to the 
burghs themselves, and that, in constituting the managers of these 
schools, they would be guided by what was most advantageous 
for the pubhc interests, in adopting either a purely Town-Council 
management, or a mixed management of Town- Councillors and 
others. But as things at present arc, and as things may pos- 
sibly be in the future, it does not admit of dispute, that any system 
without the Town-Council as a large element in the management, 
would be unjust, inexfwdient, and probably ruinous to the schools. 

Having thus considered the general question of the constituliou 
and management of the schools, we next proceed to some of the I 
points in which the management develops itself, in so far as it con- 
cerns the external afiairs, and these we propose to classity under 
three heads, — 1. The appointment and dismissal of the masters, or. 
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in other words, the tenure of the teacher'soffice; 2. The Buildings; Conitito- 
and 3. The Finance of the Schools. Only the first of these will iit"> and 
he discussed at present, the Buildings and Finance being left for „,eti't!^** 

separate chapters, each by itself. 

Id the case of Burgh schools under the management of the Town- Tenure ol 
Councils, there is no doubt that the master's tenure of office is ad "'^c"- 
vUam aut culpam. It is so regarded by the authorities themselves, 
and by the teachers ; and the opinion of counsel, given in the Ap- 
pendix, is clear and precise on this subject. In some cases special 
contracts have been made between the Town-Council and the 
teachers, limiting the term of office, but it is very doubtful how far 
such agreements could be enforced. In answer to our question 
— If the tenure of a burgb schoolmaster be as that of a paro- 
chial schoolmaster, ad vitam aui culpam, can that be niodi6ed 
by any special contract entered into between the parties appoint- 
iug and the master ? — the opinion of counsel was in these words : 
' It is possible to conceive a case in which the authorities 
' might validly make a stinulation as to a master's tenure of office. 
' For example, if they wished to afford instruction in some branch of 

* education which had not been before taught, we ibink they might 
' legally stipulate that the master should hold his appointment con- 
' ditionally on the success of the experiment. But we are of opinion 
' that any stipulation making the tenure of office by the regular 
' master or masters of the school other than ad viiam aut culpam 

* would be illegal.' 

The second group of schools, those under the joint authority of 
auhscribers and members of the Town-Council, claim for themselves 
a greater liberty in this respect. The directors conceive that, iu 
virtue of their charters of incorporation, and other peculiarities, 
their schools are not pure Burgh schools, even although they have 
superseded and represent the old grammar schools of the town. 
In accordance with this idea, we 6nd in Ayr Academy, for example, 
that one of the terms in a master's appointment is as follows : — ' 
' The situation shall be held during the pleasure of the directors 
' of the Academy, who shall have full power and liberty to be free 
' of their engagement on giving the master six months' notice to 
' that effijct, by a letter under the hands of the secretary of the direc- 
' tors, and he, on the other hand, to be also free on the like pre- 

* monition.' In the case of this particular school, the question was 
tried in the year 1825. The rector was dismissed by the patrons, 
on charges however which implied Araud and breach of trust, and 
the Court being satisfied that certain of these charges were true, 
refused a bill of suspension and interdict by the master against his 
dismissal by the directors. Here, therefore, there was no real settle- 
ment of the general question, as the master may be held to have beea 
dismissed on the ground of immoral conduct. 

In the third group of schools, apart from those that are parochial, 
the directors, as a rule, can make their own bargain with the school- 
master, although even here the question of arbitrary dismissal is 
not without its difficulties. In St. Andrews, for instance, the 
classical department represents the old Grammar School, as the 
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English department represents the old English School ; and, as 
representative of ihe Grammar School, the master conceives his 
tenure of office to be ad vilam atit cvljiam. The trustees, on the 
Other band, conceive that, iu virtue of a minute of apjioinlment, 
concurred in and Eigned by Dr. Auld, his tenure is the same as that 
of the other teachers, viz., from year to year. Whichever of these 
views may be correct, the master in the meanwhile is in an unfor- 
tunate predicament. For the trustees of the Parochial and Burgh 
School Widows" Fund maintain that he is a Burgh schoolmaster, 
and insist by threats of litigation upon liis paying the annual rates 
to this fund. 

In the course of our inquiries, the evils of an ad vitam ant culjmm 
tenure occasionally came before ue. In several instances we found 
Bchools and departments in a depressed and unhealthy condition 
from the difficulty the directors had in the way of getting rid of in- 
competent teachers, in one case we found a school that, in eonse- 
?uence of this difficulty, had fallen away from 150 to 24 pupils. 
n another, we found two teachers incapacitated by age or infirmity 
for the proper discharge of their duties, and the place of one of them 
supplied entirely by assistants engaged and imid by himself, 

As a fact, however, there were very few cases in which the Burgh 
schoolmasters were retaining offices for which they were unfit. 
Opinions outside of the schools varied as to the propriety of some 
modificBtion in the tenure of their office, and a few of these we quote 
from the Apjiendix, the more especially as they suggest the true 
mode of solving the difficulty on the one hand of an ad vitam aiit 
eutpam tenure, and, ou the other, of getting rid of an inefficient 
teacher. 

Professor Campbell thinks 'that the masters should not hold 
' office ad vUam aut culpam. Gross negligence or mismanagement 
' should make them [iable to dismissal by a majority of the manag- 
' ing board, subject to an appeal on both sides to the Central Educa- 
' tional Board. . . . Provision should be made for pensioning off 
' teachers who have worked well for a certain number of years, or 
' who are disabled by physical infirmity. The fund for this pur- 

* pose might arise partly from a tax on the teachers themselves, and 
' partly from a public grant.' 

Professor Sellar, on the same subject, says, ' The board (of 
' management) should see that the head master performs his duties 
' faithfully, and might have the power of censuring, suspending 

* from his office, or dismissing any of the masters, this power being 
' exercised subject to a right of appeal to the Central Board.' In 
another place he adds : ' The Burgh sehools seem to me, more than 
' any other institution in the country, to require additional endow- 
' ments, including retiring allowances.' 

Professor Veitch is of opinion ' that there should be authority on 
' the part of the Central Board to remove a master on proof being 
' led sal isfac tori ly to the Board of incompetency and remissness in 
' the discharge of his duties. A competent retiring allowance should 

* be provided for cases of long service and infirmity. This, while 
' just in itself, would facilitate the removal of teachers who had be- 

* come unfit for duty through old age.' 
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Dr. Donaldson, of the High School, expresses an opinion worthy Comtitn- 

of much attention. ' The tenure of office,' he sajs, ' is one of the ^"^ ■"•' 

most difficult problems with which we have to deal ; for, on the "^J^*^ 

one hand, if the tenure of office is at present ad vttam aut citlpom, 

it b vei^ possible for a teacher to do great damage to a school by 
continuing to occupy his place when ho is utterly unfit for it ; but, 
oil the other hand, if his tenure is not ad vitam nut eulpam, the 
dignity of the teacher's office is materially impaired ; he does not 
work with the same independence and freedom of mind, and as 
the value of the office is lessened by a precarious tenure, men of 
eminence are less likely to be attracted to the teaching profession 
under such a tenure than under a permanent one. I think that 
the University Commissioners in dealing with the tenure of pro- 
fessorship have taken the wisest course. The ndmtam aut ctdpatn 
tenure should be retained. Retiring allowances should be de- 
finitely settled, and, after a certain amount of service, the Town- 
Councila should have the power of compelling teachers to accept 
of these.' 
It will thus be seen that all the persons quoted above connect 
the two questions of tenure of office and the necessity of a retiring 
allowance. This appears to be equitable in itself, and if suitable 
retiring allowances were provided, the abolition of the ad vitam aut 
eulpam tenure might reasonably be advocated. We do not see how 
schoolmasters could complain if they were placed exactly on the 
same footing as professors. In their case the University Courts 
have power, on sufficient cause shown, and after due investigation, 
lo deprive a professor of his office, and to require one who is in- 
capacitatod to conduct the business of his class to retire from his 
office on an allowance. The Treasury, however, especially guarded 
itself against admitting the right of principals and professors to the 
grant of retiring allowances as a matter of course ; and made the 
grants depend on the condition of incapacity for further ser^cc on 
account of ill-health or age, and of good conduct. In the event 
of any general or national scheme embracing the Burgh schools, the 
same regulations might be applied to the teachers. The sum 
required for retiring allowances would not be very great, and it 
might be raised in the way suggested above by Professor Campbell. 
One expedient to which school directors occasionally have recourse 
is unworthy of imitation, we mean, burdening a successor with the 
whole or part of the retiring allowance paid to a former teacher, 
forth, Glasgow, and Edinbut^h could all furnish examples of this 
their present or their past history. 
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CHAPTER III. 



SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

[isaes of Buildinga — Playgrounds — Libraries — 
ir of Buildlnga — AocominodatioD — CoquIubioh. 

The condition of tbe school buildinge, their maintenance, and 
other matters connected with the premises and grounds, have been 
noticed briefly in each of the special reports. At every school 
which we visited, we took particular notice of those ]K)int3 to which 
our iDstnictions directed our attention, and have now to give, in a 
general and collected form, the result of our inquiries. 

The school buildings, including premises, yards for recreation, 
^f etc., may be divided into four classes, — good, fair, indifferent, and 
'* bad. According to the best estimate that we have been able to 
form, out of fifty-tive Burgh and Public Schools, there were, in all, 
1 nineteen of the first class, fourteen oi' the second, seventeen oi the 
third, and five of the fourth. Without giving a full list of the 
schools that constitute these classes, we may take one or more 
specimens of each in illustration of what is meant by the terms ap- 
plied to them. 

Aberdeen and Edinburgh furnish examples of good schools. 
The buildings themselves are almost noble structures, placed in 
admirable sites, with lofty and commodious rooms kept iu thorough 
repair, well supplied with all necessary furniture and apparatus, and 
reflecting in themselves the interest which the authorities and the 
citizens generally take in the cause of education. It must l}e ac- 
knowledged, however, that these two schools are exceptionally good, 
and that amongst the others of this class there are many shades 
of diflereni-e, but all have characteristics in common that entitle 
them to the first rank. Nearly all the endowed schools under 



trustees belong to this 



group. 



This arises from two causes — the 



large funds at the disposal of the managers, and tbe tendency of 
such directors to be more liberal in their expenditure ui>on build- 
ings than Town-Councillors and others acting for the general 
interests of the community, jealously watched, and liable to be 
called to account for their application of the public funds. In some 
cases it is questionable whether the trustees would not have exer- 
cised a wiser discretion in refraining from a lavish display on build- 
ings, and apportioning, instead, a larger part of their endowmenis 
to the masters, Wc are not disjKJsed, however, to quarrel with 
handsome aud suitable buildings in the in 'crests alike of teachers 
and Btudenls. 



I 
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Ayr, Dumfries, and Dundee, represent the second class. The School 
buildings are commodious enough, but fall short of those in the '"'iWigB- 
first class in theu- appearance, their maintenance, their general Ksaniiilus 
accessories, or their furniture and equipments. of aecunJ 

Stirling and Kirkcudbright ate specimens of scboob that may be *'°^' 
described as indifferent. They are not absolutely bad, and do for Exnmplea 
teaching purposes, but beyond this there is little to be said in their "lag^'' 
favour. Tbey are deficient in one or more essential points ; they 
can hardly be called commodious, and manifest in ibeir details a 
certain degree of discomfort and shabbiness. 

Haddington and Eilmamock arc types of the lowest, and the Examples 
smallest class of all. The description of the former, in the special "fiu'irii) 
report on the school, is as follows : — ' The site of the building is not " 
' inconvenient so far as the town is concerned, but it stands low, 
' and close to the union of two streams which act as the sewers of 
' the town. Hence, in summer, the smell from decayed matter 
' and sewow^e is at times very disj^reeablc and unhealthy. In 
' winter, also, the damp comes up through the floors, and the walls 
' of one of the scbool-rooms are green from this cause, and have an 
' unwholesome appearance. There is a playground attached to 
' the school, " but," as the teacher puts it, " like the schools them- 
' '* themselves, in an undrained filthy locality." ' 

The description of Kilmarnock ia of the same character. ' The 
' buildings of the Academy are in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
' All that can be said in their favour is, that they can accommodate 
' nearly twice the number of pupils at the school ; for there is 
' room for 449 boys and girls, while there were present, on the day 
' of our visit, only 22T. The site is moderately good, and, at the 
' date of the erection of the Academy, was one of the best in the 
' town. The furniture is bad and worn out. The necessary re- 
' pairs are not done in a liberal spirit by the heritors and the 
' Town-Council. There are frequent gaps in the windows fi^m 
' broken panes of glass, which it seemed no one's duty to replace. 
' The floors and walls of the class rooms are uneven and dirty, 
' The playground ia small and inadequate. The outhouses are in- 
' convenient. Altogether the place presents an appearance of 
' dilapidation and decay.' 

Good and commodious buildings, such as those in the first and 
second class, are essential to health and energy ; and while we can- 
not say with truth that the character of the teaching can be inferred 
from the condition of the buildings, this much is true, that the 
buildings indicate unmistakably the interest taken by the respec- 
tive burghs in the cause of u liberal education, and their regard also 
for the physical and mental welfare of teachers and scholars. It is 
therefore satisfactory to find that, on the whale, the buildings of the 
But^h and Public Schools arc commodious and suitable. 

One or two pecuharities they have in common. 1. Very few of Y'"'*''*' 
them arc surrounded by [daygrounds suitable for cricket or other ^f'^,",,^^ 
games. They mostly jKfssess a gravel yard, in which the scholars 
mn about in the intervals eX play, and covered sheds in which they 
may shelter themselves in wet weather. This want of playgrounds 
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2. A •econd point to be noticed \a this. Scarcely any of the 
Kbools ponesB ribraries. This is dae, howefer, to the want of 
fundi and endowmcnu. Edinburah High School is an exceptioo. in 
this respect, to the general rule. Its librarj' was founded in 1658, on 
the recommendation of the head master. The first supply of books 
was given by the teachers, and by voluntary contributions from the 
citiiciis and pupib of the school. For many yeats it has been sup- 
ported out of a moiety of the matriculation fees, ' It includes,' 
«iys Dr. Steven, in his History of the High School, ' the beet 
' Greek and Latin lexicons, the best editions of the classics, several 

* encyclopedias, and a valuable collection uf antiquarian, bistorical, 

* and"^ geographical authors.' Its use, til! a comparatively recent 
dnte, was confined to the masters and boys of the higher classes, but 
it is now open to all the pupils. It contains nearly 7000 volumes. 
The Edinburgh Academy also possesses a school library of mode- 
rate dinicnsionx. Not many years ago Glasgow High School pos- 
icwu'd II small school library, of which the janitor was the guardian, 
but «t present it does not seem to be in existence, or at least in 
opi'nition. Aberdeen has nominally a library, but there are very 
few books in it. And the almost invariable answer to our inquiries 
on this point was, that the ' pupils had access to no school library.' 
After all, however, comparatively few bovs of the age of those at 
Grammar schools, will bo found to take advantage of a library. In 
Glasgow, to the best of our recollection, there were very few appli- 
cuutB for books on Saturday, which was the day devoted to giving 
them out. And im attempt, a few years ago, to induce the boys of 
the Edinbuiyh Academy to avail themselves of the privileges of the 
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library, was a failure. The truth is that most of tho boys have a 
access lo books required for their studies at home, and for their ^'^ 
lighter reading the volumes in a school library have few attractions. 
For the sake of poorer students, however, who cannot afford expen- 
sive dictionaries aud books of reference, a well-chosen library of 
moderate size would be a valuable addition. 

In regard to maintenance and repair of the schools, we found M 
considerable variety in the practice of the patrons and directors. °' 
III a former chapter, on the Constitution ana Management of the ^,^^ 
Schools, we divided them into three classes, — those under the ex- 
clusive patronage of the Town- Councils, those under the joint- 
patronage of the Town-Councils and subscribers, and those 
under trustees altogether apart from the Town- Councils, In this 
last class of schools, the funds at their disposal enable the trustees 
to be liberal in the matter of repairs, and in none of them did we 
find any question of their responsibility, or any difficulty about the 
due maintenance of the buildings. \n St. Andrews, for example, 
the sum charged for repairs, in last year's account, was £51, ana in 
Dollar it was £162. We may, therefore, put this class of schools 
out of account for the present, and confine our attention to the 
first and second groups. They consdtute the Bui^h schools 
strictly so called. In reference to these schools, we tried, in ac- 
cordance with our instructions, to ascertain on whom the obligation, 
if at all, rested, of keeping them in re[)air, and what the legal 
amount of liability might be. 

The impression of the authorities, and of the masters, was 
that beyond a general obligation to maintain the buildings 
in a suitable condition, there was none of a definite nature by 
which the directors were bound. Even this limited amount of 
obligation was generally acknowledged to be one to which the 
authorities submitted of their own accord, they themselves being 
judges of the mode in which it should be discharged, and no one 
in especial having any right to call them to account if they failed 
in their duty, just in the same way as the payment of salaries was 
a voluntary burden, which might be diminished or increased, or 
altogether discontinued, according to circumstances. There was 
one point, however, in connexion with tho school buildings in 
which their liability was recognised as enforceable by law, in the 
payment, namely, of the ordinary taxes ami poor-rates. In the 
case of one Burgh school, at least, in which they had attempted to 
shift these expenses from themselves to the teachers, they were held 
liable for the payment. 

In a few cases, we found that the charters of the school directly 
bound the patrons to maintain the school buildings in a proper man- 
ner. But such charters were rare, and usage rather than legal ob- 
ligation seemed to bo the rule that regulated the maintenance and 
the repair of the Burgh schools. The enactments, also, that bore 
on the case of Parochial schools afforded us no assistance in our 
inquiries ; writers on the subject of school law are shy of defining 
even what a Burgh school is, and confine themselves to gene- 
ralities that are of no practical use ; and in cases that had arisen 
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concerning Biu^h schoolsj we found incidental and opposite views 
expressed on the subject by judges of eminence, one legal authori^ 
holding that the very essence of a Bni^h school was that there waa 
no obligation upon the burgesses, or upon the magistrates or the 
community to found such schools, or to maintain them if th^ had 
been founded,— another holding that Burgh schools were Public 
schools, and thai the peculiarity of such schoob was that they 
could not be discontinued except by the supreme authority (by 
which Is meant, we presume, the State, and not the local magis- 
trates), and that, consequently, those who adminietered their affairs 
were hound to maintain them. 

The opinion of counsel given at length in the Appendix beais 
generally on the maintenance of Burgh schools, wiuiout however 
defining the limit of the directors liability. ' Wc are of opinion," 
it says, ' that there is no legal provision for the estabhshmcnt 
' and mfuntenanco of Burgh schools properly so called. . . . We 
' are farther of opinion, that if a school in a burgh open to the 
' community shall have been supported out of the common good 
' for a period of years, an obligation will rest with the burgh to 
' continue the support of that school out of the common good so 
' long as there are any funds available. We think that there would 

* be an obligation to maintain such a school in the same manner as 
' it had all along existed, and that while the obligation might be 
' modified to a reasonable extent by circumstances, it wonld not be 
' in the power of parties to denude themselves of it at their 
' pleasure,' 

In this opinion there is no express menUon made of buildings or 
repairs, but the general terms ' maintain' and ' maintetiancc' seem 
to include ihom- On the whole, the opinion expresses very much 
the general feelhig on the part of the directors of Bui^h schools, 
and practically their good sense in the maj^-Lj of instances has 
settled any difficulty that there might be by accepting the nes{>oii- 
sibility, and dischai^ing all the duties absolutely required lor the 
maintenance of the buildings. This, however, is, in most cases, the 
limit of the liability that they acknowledge, and wc find compara- 
tively few instances of what might be called liberality, none of pro- 
fusion in the outlay that they were willing lo encounter. The 
general practice seemed to be for the authorities to spend what was 
absolutely necessary in cleaning and repairing, so far as to keep the 
fabric in a moderately sound condition. 

Not a few instances came under our notice in which the main- 
tenance and repair of the buildings had been shifted to the shoulders 
of tbo teachers themselves. In Hamilton, for example, the con- 
stitution of the school was altered a few years ago, and one of the 
amended regulations is in these terms : — ' The rector shall have 
' the use rent free of the buildings and ground belonging to the 
' subscribers for purposes connected with the establishment, and 
' Khali in consideration thereof pay the feu-duty, insurance, interest 

* of debt, and any repairs, and other current charges affecting 
' the same, so as the directors may be put to no expense in 
' connexion therewith.' The salary that the master receives in 
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Hamilton from the burgh is £11, 28. 4cl., and the expenses of School 
feu-4utj, interest of debt, and repairs are £G more than the salary. ln»iliJiiiE»- 
In Musselburgh the dwelling-house and school buildings are kept 
in repair hy the teacher, and he has to pay taxes and assess- 
ments upon the subjects in the same manner as any life-rent 
occupier, the patrons being bound to keep up the roofe alone. 
In Leith, in like manner, the trustees keep the building wind 
and water-tight, as if they were proprietors of an ordinary house, 
but all expense of repairs beyond this falls upon the teacher. 
Other cases might be quoted where the magistrates, without 
poing so far as to get rid of their pecuniary liabilities altogether, 
hare yet very contracted views of their obligations, and confine 
their outlay in rcp^rs within the elosest limits, As far as we could 
ascertain, there was no tribunal ejtcept public opinion before whieh 
they could be called. This much also is to be said in excuse of the 
rigid economy practised, that the funds of the burghs in some 
cases were not in a ^urishing condition, and that wbikt economy 
was likely to be pardoned and approved, all expenditure not abso- 
lutely necessary was likely to render the autuoritira liable to be 
called to account. 

In almost all the schools, even those where expenditure for re- Fiinikuro 
ptujs was on a liberal scale, two points struck us as worthy of ""'"PI'"™- 
notice: 1. The deficiency of fumishings and apparatus; and 2. The '^'"^' 
want of proper outlay on the offices and outnoiues of the school. on,houscs 
The former of these expenses, as a general rule, fell on the teachers 
themsclTcs, and as a natural conscqucucc the furniture and apparatus 
were not what they sho! il have been. On the other hand, there 
were occasional instanc of liberality on the part of the authorities. 
In Dumfries, for example, the furniture and equipment of one of 
the departments, the mathematical, were all that could be ivished. 
In the abstract of the town's accounts, a sum of about £30 was 
chained under the head of ' mathematical instruments' for the 
year ending 1866. Amongst other things provided for the use 
of the pupils under the direction of their master, was a theodolite. 
In Edinburgh, also, one of the chief duties of the school com- 
mittee is to attend to the supply of apparatus; the rector and 
masters lay their wante before this committee, who as a rule give 
effect to their BU^;cstions. 

The accommodation of the buildings, to which our attention was Accommo- 
s]iccially directed in our instructions, was on the whole ample and '*»''"'■■ 
satisfactory. A complete list of all the schools, with the numl)er 
on the roll and in attendance contrasted with the accommodation, 
will be found at the end of the chapter. From this it will be seen 
that there were only six schools in which the space was inadequate 
for the numbers on the roll, and in two of these cases it was sufficient 
for the attendance. The six schools were ; — Airdrie Academy, 
Falkirk Parochial School, Burntisland Burgh School, Arbroath 
Parochial and Burgh School, Itothesay Parochial, and Selkirk 
Burgh School Altogether there was room for more than twice 
the numbers on the roll. 

One poiDt, however, in reference to the accommodation, requires 
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to be noticed. It is assumed that eight square feet arc sufficient 
for each scholar, and the total accommodation of all the rooms in 
each school, based oq this estimate, is divided amongst the whole 
number of pupils. We have taien occasion, in our special report^ 
to show thai this method of calculation is hardly satisfactory, ll 
may quite well happen that one department of a school is amply 
sufficient for the numbers attending, while another is unduly 
crowded. This fact, however, is in a measure concealed, bj divid- 
ing the total amount of accommodation by the total number of 
echotars. An empty room for modem languages supplies the defi- 
ciencies of an overcrowded English department ; and not a few in- 
Btanccs came under our notice, in which, at ccrt^n times of the day, 
and in certain classes, too many boys and girls were taught together, 
with due regard to health and comfort. In Perth, lor example, 
there b accommodation in the part of the building assigned to 
Latin and Greek for 175 boys, but a small room, capable of accom- 
modattr^ 34, is quite enough for the numbers present at any one 
time. In the single room devoted to arithmetic there is accommoda- 
tion for 70 or 80 boys and girls, and at the time of our ^-isil there were 
present not fewer than 100. In Glasgow, the whole school can 
accommodate 1046 boys with the required space for each, if only they 
were fairly distributed, but the class-rooms for English, writing and 
arithmetic, have at certwn times more than their due share, while 
tho«e for classics and drawing are comparatively empty. 

Into the question whether there is accommodation for all the 
boys and girls of the middle classes who might reasonably be ex- 
pected to attend our Bui^h schools, we cannot enter. It opens a 
field for speculation in which we could hope for no satisikctory 
answer. Various ways were suggested by which an inquirer might 
arrive at an approximation of the numbers of those classes out of 
which our Burgh schools are filled, hut they merely opened up a 
way for somewhat wild and vague conjecture. And besides all 
this, while we may reasonably require all parents to send their 
children to Elementary schools for their education, and can there- 
fore in their case arrive at some patisfactory estimate of the numbers 
at school, compared with the numbers that ought to be at school, 
we have no right to require of any parents that they shall send 
their sons and daughters to the Burgh schools for the higher 
education. They are the sole judges of the education they require, 
and ma^, if they please, limit it to the ordinary branches. 

Makmg allowance for the real difficulty suggested by the first 
point, the consideration, namely, whether the estimate of eight feet 
for each pupil is satisfactory, we have no doubt that throughout 
our Burgh schools there is ample room for all who attend, with a 
margin tor a considerable increase of numbers. Some schools, we 
repeat, are crowded, some departnienls of schools improjterly so ; 
but, generally speaking, in a Bui^h school you find a fresh and 
wholesome atmosphere. 

In conclusion, the results of our inquiries under the general head 
of Buildings are briefly those ; — 

1 . In their general condition 34'5 per cent, are good ; 25-5 per 
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cent, are fair ; 30'9 per cent, are indifferent ; and 9-1 per cent, are School 
bad, bnildingf, 

2. The playgrounds arc sufficient for healthfiil exercise, but not 
adapted for games, either by their aze or their character. 

3. The offices and outhouses are almost, without exception, bad. 

4. The repairs on the buildings are executed moellj in an eco- 
nomical, and sometimes in an illiberal, spirit. 

5. The obligation to maintain the buildings is almost always 
acknowledged and acted on by the authorities, 

6. The accommodation is sufficient for all who choose to attend. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FINANCE. 

Bndowmenta of Sclioola under Trustees— Of AcideiniM — Of Borgb 

Schools — Their inadequacy — Annual Grants — For Salwioa and 
general School PurpoBca — Amount — BuraarieB — Tenablo at School — 
Tenable at College — Fee* for Elementary Branches — For AdTaoeed 
■ Branches — Difficulty of estimating Cost of Education — Emoluments 
of Mastcn — Conclasion. 

Undsk the head of Finance it is proposed to consider the follow- 
ing points: — 1. Endowments. 2. Annual Gmnts mode by the 
Town-Councils and others. 3. Bursaries. 4. Fees and Cost of 
Education. 5. Emoluments of Masters. 

The term Endowments b here used in a somewhat restricted i.Endow- 
sense. It is confined to the mortifications and bequests applicable mcnts. 
to the teacher or to school purposes generally. It might also with 
propriety include the bursaries enjoyed by the scholars, but for the 
sake of clearness these have been reserved for a section by them- 
selves. 

In a former chapter, on the ' Constitution and Management' of 
the schools, thoy were divided into three classes : those under the 
exclusive patronace of the Town-Councils; those under a joint 
directorate ; and those under trustecB altogether disconnected with 
the Town-Council. The only one of these classes of schools that b, schools 
possesses endowments of inijiortancc is the third. There arc in it under 
altogether thirteen schools, but of these eight are parochial, private, *""'*"■ 
or proprietary. The remaining five arc the Madras College (St. 
Andrews), the Madras Academy (Cupar-Fife), Dollar Institution, 
Milne's Institution (Fochabers), and the Ewart Institute (Newton- 
Stewart). 

Madras College was founded in the year 1831, when a snm of 
£50,000 was handed over by Dr. Andrew Bell lo the Town- 
Council of St. Andrews, on certain conditions, which are men- 
tioned fully in the special report upon the school. Half of the sum, 
or £25,000, was apnt in the purchase of ground, the erection of 
the College and masters' and janitor's residences. The other half 
has been invested in lands, Government stock, etc., which altogether 
yield an income of £1,454. 

The Cupar Academy was also founded in 1831, and owes its 
origin, like the Madras College, to the munificence of Dr. Andrew 
Bell. An estate, estimated at £10,000, was bequeathed for its en- 
dowment, the rental of which is £(JTO. 

Dollar Institution was founded by John M'Nab in 1818. The 
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money left for its endowment was £92,345, and the present in- 
come of the school from dividends and feu-duties is £2,253. 

Milne's Institution was founded, as its name implies, by a Mr. 
Milne, in 1846. The endowment consisted of a capital sum of 
£20,000, which yields an income of £626. 

The Ewart Institute was founded in 1863 by two brothers, 
James and John Ewart. It is composed of two parts, a Ragged and 
a Middle-class school. The amount of the endowment was £ 1 7,000, 
and the income applicable to the middle-class school and paid to 
the teachers during the last financial year was £240 ; but the Insti- 
tute will ultimately be much richer, as there is a considerable sum 
still held in liferent by an aged person. 

Altogether these five schools have a capital (partly expended, 
however, on ground, buildings, etc.) of £189,345, and an income, 
or permanent endowment, of £5,243. 

Two of the above schools are situated in burghs, and have taken 
the place of the old Grammar Schools of St. Andrews and Cupar- 
Fife. The original agreement in both cases between the trustees 
and the Town-CouncUs stipulated that the latter should continue 
to make certain payments fi-om the public funds at their disposal 
for the masters' salaries. St. Andrews is still so far mindfijl of the 
obligation as to pay £75 for this jmrpose ; but in Cupar the Town- 
Council have ceased to contribute anything lowarcis the munte- 
naucc of the school. The effect therefore of Dr. Bell's liberality 
has been unfortunate, in one view of the case. In St. Andrews it 
has almost, and in Cupar it has quite, extinguished the voluntary 
efforts of the town for education. This was the natural result of 
the step the authorities themselves took at the time of the founda- 
tion of the schools, when they bartered the patronage for the aake 
of the valuable endowment, and in relieving themselves of the re- 
sponsibility, destroyed also their interest in the schools. 

Of the sixteen schools or academies that compose the second 
class, only six have permanent endowments. The total value 
of these is about £870. They vaiy from £20 a year in Arbroath, 
to £350 in Dundee. These endowments are due to various 
sources : to ancient mortifications, to individual generosity, or are 
the balance of money that was left after the erection of the 
buildings. It will be observed that the aggregate value is trifling, 
and that in regard to their endowments the Academies are mudi 
on the same footing as ordinary Burgh schools. But it would be 
unjust to their founders, and to the libcniHly of the original sub- 
scribcrsj who restoretl and remodelled so many of our Grammar 
schools, not to mention that these permanent endowments repre- 
sent but a very small jwrtion of the jwcuniary good done to the 
com munity by the establishment of the Academies under a joint di- 
rectorate. In almost every case they took the place of ruinous and 
decayed buildings, and the amount of money mvesled in them in 
this shape was (juite as valuable as any endowment could have been. 
In Dundee, for example, the school buildings, including ground 
and fittings, cost upwards of £l 1,000, The expense of the build- 
ing was defrayed entirely by subscriptions, the town contributing 
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only the site, which was given at a nominal rent. Greenock FbanM. 

Academy cost the. subscribers £7,243; Dumbarton, £6,500, of 

which £1,500 was given from the Corporation funds; and Aber- 
deen New Grammar School (although, for reafons given in 
a former chapter, it is not included in this class of schools) cost 
private individuals and the town no less than £16,600. As a 
general rule, the endowments that have accrued to the Academies • 

from all sources have not taken the place of voluntary contributions 
from the town, but have only supplemented these. Some of the 
charters and mortifications of individual donors specially stipulate 
that the burgh funds shall still be liable for a portion of the school 
expenses ; but in some cases also, where the charters have no such 
sdpuiation, the Town- Councils, in their corporate capacity, have 
taken advantage of the liberality of the subscribers, and nave relieved 
themselves of pecuniary liability for the support of the teachers and 
the maintenance of the schools. This is the case in Dundee, where 
there is more than the usual amount of private and individual gener- 
osity, but where the Town-Council, though joint patrons and 
managers of the school, contribute nothing but the site. 

Of the twenty-nine Burgh schools of the first class, nineteen have Endow- 
no endowment whatsoever ; ten have endowments, which amount mtata in 
altogether to about £1,400. Among the unendowed schools it is^^'*'^ 
strange to find that of Glasgow. It is almost inconceivable that no 
portion of the Church patrimony, which was devoted to religion and 
education in 1 560, should have fallen to its share ; but we have been 
unable to trace any revenue from this source, and if it ever existed, 
it has long been mixed up with the general funds of the city. The 
beet endowed schools of tnis class (and they are also the most libe- 
rally supported by annual grants) arc Edinburgh and Aberdeen. 
The former has an income, applicable to the teachers and general 
school purposes, of £513, and tne latter hasfor more than 200 years 
possessed an endowment of considerable amount. Its annual value 
is £164. 

On the whole, it will be seen from the above review that the 
Public schools, apart fixim those under trustees, have inconsiderable 
endowments. The amount altogether is about £2,270' a year (of 
which upwards of £2,000 is expended on salaries, and the rest on 
general school purposes), and making a liberal allowance for the 
schools in burghs from which we have no returns, we cannot esti- 
mate the total endowments at more than £2,600 a year. They 
are quite inadequate to afford substantial supplements to the in- 
comes of the teachers, to maintain the buildings in a proper state of 
repair, and to supply retiring allowances to mastei's. 

The second source of income is the annual grants made by the 2. Annual 
Town-Councils or others from the funds at their dis|)osal. The gi"*"'*- 
general usage in burghs is for the authorities to attach a certain 
salary to the ofGce of the different masters at the time of the ap- 
pointment. There is reason to believe that in many cases these 
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hnda and other Moroes that were deiScated to the Boi^ 91 ' * 
bc&re and after the BeJbnnadoii. Bat an ioqnitj into this 
eetiDe sid^eet would reqtnre « raj tardbl study of the ' 
reooras, and would probsblj, after tSi, land as in coojectcm- 
matter of fiKt, tfaeodariesfi^ the XeaAcK are now nudooff 
ooouDOii ^>od, and the aharages, clebe lands, ana othcr'^._ 
riom^ of wnicb we hear in Bcnnew, Pai^ej, Irrine, and elsewl 
have long been lost «^t of as special sonnccs of income for the 
scfaook. 

Iq one important respect the aDnnal grants tfiffcr Irom eodow- 
ments. Tbev arc voltmlary contribntions, niib no secority for their 
pennaneDce. They may not be discontinued at any roomeoi by 
the Botboritiefl, for the salary, like the appointment iiseU^ is fcr Bfe, 
hut there is no obligation to continue it on the death of an ineont- 
tjent ; and there were indications every now and then, in the conrae 
of our inquirr, of economic counsels so fer prevaihn^ over libera] 
riewa as to snow us that this was no shadowj- or imaginary diSer- 
encc. Still, although the salaries are moderate in amount, there 
were only four or five out of the whole number of schools under the 
exclusive or joint patronage of the Town-Council in which there 
were no salaries at all. As a general rule, the rector or head- 
master had an allowance of £20 to £100, and where there were 
several teachetB of dcparlments, firequently two or more bad allow- 
ances. The total amount of the sum thus voluniarily subscribed for 
salaries daring the last financial year w^ in round numbers, £3500. 
This, however, represents only a portion of the sum contributed hy 
the Town -Councils. They arc in the habit of making annual grants 
to each school for prizes, feu-duty, refwirs, and other necessary ex- 

CenscB. The outlay on these other items varies very much in dimren t 
umhfi, and even in the same burgh, from year to year ; hot except 
perhaps in one particular, in the purchase of prizes, which are 
ilistribulcd with a very liberal band m some of the schools, it is 
restricted within the narrowest limits. A frugal spirit regulates tbe 
expenditure, more especially on repairs. Few of the burghs spend 
annually more than ten or twenty pounds on genera! school expenses. 
In several of them we failed to find any sum entered in the bntgh 
accounts under this head. Some of them, however, arc exception- 
ally liberal, and among these may be mentioned Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow. The first of these burghs contributes, apart 
from salaries, no lees than £880, and it has undertaken an annual 
burden of nearly the same amount till the year 1876, when its 
building-debt will be extinguished. The total amount of grants 
made ftr general school purposes by the different Town-Cooncils 
is about ±2100, Altogether, therefore, the burgb contributions, 
both for salariefl and other items, amount to about £5000, divided 
in the way that we have shown, namely, £3500 to salaries, and 
£2100 to other items. On the whole, this represents a fair amount 
of liberality, when we bear in mind that the grants are voluntary 
gift-, and enforced by no legal obligation. 

We come next to the mortifications in the Buigh schools 
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applicable to the students. Out of all the Public schools ^ from Finnace. 

which wc have received returns, forty-two have no bursaries ; the 

rest have among them an annual income applicable to this pur- 
pose of £1630. Of this sum, £1272 are devoted to boys at 
school, and £358 to students at college. There are, besides, a 
few money prizes that might be included under this head, but 
they arc insignificant in number and value. Here and there 
also, throughout the schools, we found boys in the enjoyment 
of bursaries that paid for their books and fees. In Airdne, for 
example, a number of poor children were being educated at the 
Academy on the proceeds of a small foundation ; but their con- 
nexion with this scnool was merely accidental, and might be termi- 
nated at any moment the trustees saw fit to send the children to 
another school within the bounds of certain parishes. To include 
these, therefore, in our estimate of bursaries attached to the Burgh 
schools would have been misleading, although the paltry pittance 
they afforded would not materially have added to the total. 

The school bursaries, which are about 170 in all, yield on anTenaMaat 
average rather more than £7 a year to each bursar. There is, how- "^ '" ■ 
ever, a great variety amongst them ; and some are hardly worthy of 
the name of bursaries, while others are really valuable, and might be 
made extremely uscfiil. Lanark is an illustration of a school where 
the bursaries are of trifling value. There arc no fewer than 37 
boys in the school, or a third of the whole number of scholars, who 
have bursaries. 'Heir aggregate value is £76, 8s., and, in addition 
ta the scltool fees, they ideld each boy about £l in money. 
Pbverty and residence within the parish are the qualifications, and 
the bur. aries are intended to furnish an elementary education. 
Ayr Academy has mort IB cations worth about £55, which educate 
fourteen or fifteen children, ' who are to be poor orphans, or chiU 
' drcn (. parents in necessitous eirciun stances. In Banff there is a 
sum of £2000, the interest of which is applicable to twenty-ax 
bursars, i.ppointed partly by the Town-Council, and partly by the 
Eirk-Sc6sion of Banff, and which yield, on an average, £3, lOa. 

All the school bursaries, however, arc by no means insignificant. 
Even in Banff, where the average is so low, there is one bursary 
worth £22 a vear. In Inverness Academy there is a large endow- 
ment called ttie Mackintosh of Farr Fund. By means of it ten boys 
are clothed, educated, and boarded, at an annual cost of £499, or 
£50 a bead. These bureariea are regulated by Act of Parliament, 
and imder it power is given to establish three bursaries at a University 
of the value of £60 each. This power has not yet been exerdsed ; 
when it is, the number of bursars at the school will be diminished. 
In Aberdeen New Grammar School there arc 28 bursaries that 
vary in value from £3 to £16. In Dundee, there is one mortifica- 
don to which we would call especial attention. In 1695 a person 
of the name of Ferguson left a sum of money for the maintenance 
of two boys at the ' Grammar School' of Dundee for four years, with 

' Trinity College, Gloiiolmoud, ia Dot incladed in dut ustinmte liere or olaewhen.', 
unless specially tneotioneil 1>y name. It in a school by itself in Scotland. Hie 
■jieoial Keport containa lUl the iufonnation regudiag it. 
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power to send any of the boys who were ' capable of learning, and 
' had an inclination to be scholars,' to the University of St. Andrews 
when their school course was ended. Tliis power has never been 
exercised by the trustees. The stock of the mortification consisted, 
at the close of last account, of £32.S0, and the income from this, 
and (we presume) from other money lying at interest, may be 
stated at £250. The annual expenditure amounts to £22 ; viz., 
£8 for each of the two bursars, and £6 for expenses of management. 
The factor on the estate has furnished us with the following expla» 
nations : — ' The patrons (the Provost and Mr. Webster of Balmuir) 
' are adviswl that they have no power to increase the number of 
' bursars. They therefore contemplated an application for a pri- 
' vate Act of Parliament, but are deterred by the expense attencuQg 
' the passing of such Acts. They look forward, however, to the 
' passing of an Act to reduce the cost of jirivate bills, and then 
' hope to get powers.' 

The college bursaries are much fewer in number, but more valu- 
able than the school bursaries. There arc two in Irvine of £20 
each, tenable for four years, to be competed for by students about to 
enter college. There are three in Dumfries worth £18, £15, and 
£12. They are tenable each for one year. The bursars must 
attend the mathematical and one other class in Edinburgh or 
Glasgow University. They are open to all boys who have attended 
the Dumfries Academy for two years, and are given by competi- 
tion in English, classics, and mathematics. " In Dundee, two 
bursanes of £20 each have just bsea founded for the mainte- 
nance of two boys at St. Andrews, They are to be tenable for 
four years, anil are to be given for attainments in classics and 
mathematics, an equal value being assigned to each subject. In 
Edinburgh High School there is but one college bursary of a rather 
peculiar natiure. The dux of the High School, if he wish to prose- 
cute his studies for one of the learned professions, and require assist- 
ance, is entitled to demand that the Governors of Heriot's Hospital 
should present him to a bursary at their disposal of the annual value 
of £20, tenable for four consecutive years during the student's attend- 
ance in the literary classes of the University of Edinburgh. In the 
Madras College, St. Andrews, there are eight bursaries for boys 
who have been educated at the school for at least three years. 
They are tenable for four years, and consist of — one of £20, two of 
£15, and five of £10. They are presented each year to the two 
best pupils in the classical department, and the bursars must attend 
St. Andrews University. 

It will be seen, from the above details, that the college bursaries 
are mostly given by competition, or are assigned to those boys who 
have distinguished themselves at school. We believe that they have 
proved of undoubted service in promoting the education of deserv- 
ing students. We wish that we could say as much in favour of the 
school bursaries, but truth compels us to acknowledge tliat they do 
less good than might be expected, and that occasionally, from the 
mode of their administration, they are a positive evil. The first 
point to which we would call attention is the small value of most of 
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the bursaries. A few of the less important might be retained for Plimnco. 

necessitous cases, but it would certainly be an advantage if a num- 

ber of them were thrown into one, so as to raise the minimum 
value to £6 or £7. 

In the nest place, the condition of poverty attached to most of 
the bursaries is one of very doubtful utility. It seems, at first sight, 
wise and considerate, but it would greatly increase the good done by 
the bursaries, and the value attached to them, if this condition were 
repealed. Bursaries should be the prizes of merit, and poor stu- 
dents, we may be sure, would win their fair share of ihem in open 
competition. As it is at present, the holder of a school bursary is 
more or less the recipient of charity. It was always, therefore, a 
matter of delicacy, on this very score, to push any inquiries about 
the bursars. 

But infinitely worse than the condition of poverty attached to 
most of the bursaries, is the fact that they are given without 
competition. No good can ever be done till the present close 
system is abolished. Its evil effects were constantly brought 
under our notice. They mainly showed themselves in two ways; 
the bursaries were sought after on account simply of their pecuniary 
value, and the bursars were very often among the most incompetent 
boys in the schools. In Montrose, where eight boys received each 
£I8 and a free education in Latin, the latter, wo were told, was re- 
garded rather as ajicnalty than a privilege attaclied to the endow- 

;nt. In Banff^ad Dundee the same tendency manifested itself' 

disparHgtt ibe educationhM't of the bursary, and to value o 
its pecuniary advantages. Sxt Aberdeen we directed parjjw 
attention to the bursars. TwentJ^six bursaries arc tl000lmvniii- 
out competition. The patrons ape in some casef ^vate individuals, 
in others the Town-Council and other fiiUSc bodies. The rector 
and masters were very strongly of opinion that the bursaries should be 
thrown open to competition. One master, who had been twenty- 
two years connected with the school, said that, during all that time, 
only twice or thrice had the best or even a very good scholar in his 
class been a bursar. The advocates of things remaining as they 
were, urged that the bursaries were bequeathed for the benefit 
exclusively of poor children, and that the intention of the donors 
would be frustrated if they were thrown open to competition. In 
the special report on Aberdeen there is a list given of the places 
held by twenty-four bursars whom we found in the school at the 
time ol our visit. Of seven bursars presented by the Town-Council 
two were actually the ' boobies ' of their res]iective classes, and 
only five out of fourteen presented by thera and private patrons 
were in the upper half of their classes. No reform will be worth 
much that falls short of throwing these and all other school bur- 
saries open to competition for all who choose to come forward and 
submit to an examination. So strongly did the evils of the close 
system of election press themselves upon us in Aberdeen and 
everywhere else, that we could hardly regret the paucity and 
the smallness of the bursaries. By the changes, however, that 
we have ventured to suggest, by putting several of the smaller bur- 
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The selected specimens of the second class are the school s 
Stirling, Dumfries, Paisley, Aberdeen, and Dundee. 



Schools. 
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Stirling is the link between the first and second classes. The 
fees range in these five schools from £1, 7s. 6d. to £2, Is. a quarter, 
or from £5, 10s. to £8, 4s. a year. The average quarterly fees are 
£1, 153. 6d. ; the average yearly fees are £7, 2s. fld. 

The selected specimens of the third group are the schools of 
Inverness, Qreenock, The Edinburgh High School, Glasgota High 
School, and the Edinburgh Academy. 




Inverness connects the second and third classes. If we take only 

the highest quarterly fees in each of the five schools, they range 

from £2, 12s. Cd. to £4, 5s., and similarly, the yearly fees range 

from £10, 10s. to £17. The average quarterly fees arc £3, 6s. i)d., 

and the average yearly fees are £13, 7s. 2d. 

DitGcnhjof Having thus briefly considered the different scales of fees, it 

esiiniBtinB might be supposed that wc had arrived at the cost of education in 

cilucniion. ^^^^^ of the three groups. But here a serious difficulty occurs and 

interferes with our calculations. Except in those schools (two or 

three in number) where there ia an enforced curriculum, or in 

those others (also rare exceptions) where there is a basis fee for all 

the ordinary branches, as in Dollar Institution, the cost does not 

coincide with the total sura that the fees amount to. In the cheap- 
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est group, the difference, probably, is not very great, but in the 
second and third groups the average cost is considerably less than 
the aggregate amount of fees in the four main departments. This 
is brought out in our gpeeial Reports, but the diversity of practice is 
so great on the part of the scholars attending the schools, that we 
are left very much to conjecture in forming any general estimate. 
In Edinburgh High School, for example, the fees and the average 
cost arc almost identical, because there are only 25 pupib out of 
37() who do not follow the prescribed course, but in Gla^ow, on 
the other hand, where the fees of the four main departments amoimt 
to £14, 6s.; the actual sum paid by each scholar is only £5, lis. lOd. 
The table' that we subjoin of the total amount of fees in each 
school, divided by the number of scholars, brings out the discre- 
pancy very clearly. It is open, of course, to the objection, that it 
comprehends all the scholars both of the elementary and the 
advanced departments ; but aflcr due allowance made for those iu 
ibe junior section, whose foes reduce the average, there still remains 
a wide margin of difference between the fees as staled above and 
the actual cost. According to the beat estimate that we have been 
able to form, the difference is not less than a fourth, or 25 per 
cent. After making this deduction, we arrive at an approximation 
of the private cost of education. In order to arrive at the total 
I both public and private, we have only further to take into 
^iture from endowments, from annual payment 
rs' salaries and for general school j«K 
fcils or trustees, and in the shay of 
Eainentary grants. TKSPtogether add an aver age ofa Wa lOd. 
■ head as the public cost, apart from the outlay ,tf^ 
sum applies cc^ually to scholars in liic eleoifentary and advanced 
departments, as it would be iinpMBtble 'to draw any distinction 
between the parts applicable to juniors and seniors. 

Bringing together, then, the result of our inquiries under this 
section, the cost of education in the elementanr department of the 
BurglT schools varies from 4s. to £1, Is., ami is on the average 
Ifls. Od. a quarter. The cost of education in the hij^her department 
of tlie Burgh and Public schools is to be taken on three separate 
scales. The average of the lowest class of schools, that b to 
say the cheapest, is lis, 7d. a quarter, or £3, lOs. 4d. a year. The 
average of the second class, which is the most numerous, is 
£1, 15s. 8d. a quarter, or £7, 2s. 9d. a year, and the average of the 
third clasais £3, 63. 9d. a quarter, or £13, 7s. 2d. ayear. In addi- 
tion to this, the public cost from all sources, in both the elementary 
and the higher department, is 18s. lOd. a head.^ 

Before passing from this subject, we may be allowed to make 
a few remarks on the Scotch system of regulating school fees 
by a cumulative rate. This system is to some extent connected 
with the absence of a curriculum. Into the larger question which 




' The table will be found at the end of the Chapter. 
'The piibUc coat would be conuderablj' lera— not 
■chooU privatdjr endowed were excepted. 
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r flnuice. t^^ suggests we do not here enter, as it is discussed ia a separate 

" r from a finan- 



ehapte 



but looking at the c 



1 organization . 
ml point of view, we may state oui- conviction that it either acts as 
an inducemeDt to students to forego one or more subjects of import- 
ance each year, thus limiting their education within unduly uarrow 
bounds, or if they follow a complete course it makes their education 
dearer than it ought to be. In the interests of the pupil we 
may feirly urge, that in every school there should be a cwnculuni 
laid down by the Directors, and that where a boy follows it there 
should be a reduction on the fees. We might urge it also in 
the interests of the masters themselves, for we are convinced 
that a fee is ofteu lost altogether by the economical scruples 
of the parents, who would be induced by the better bai^^in of 
a prescribed course to enter their boys for a complete curriculum. 
The The last subject that we proposed to consider under the head 

Qoln. of finance was the emoluments of the masters from all sources. In 
^^ ' " almost every school they were kind enough to furnish us with 
the particulars, and in only one school of importance were we 
left to conjecture on this subject. The highest income that we 
found after paying assistants was £1000 a year, and the lowest in 
a Bui^h school was £41. Each of these extremes, however, was 
quite exceptional, and the scale of emoluments may be said to range 
between £120 and £300, These emoluments represent all that th( 
. masters receive. There are no houses attached to their office, 
"^a^t in the case of the endowed schools in D(^Q^ Fochabers, 
Andrews, and Newton- Stewart, ant^slfw Burgh sdisalac „^ 

m l4(osc schools where there is a lector with a definitely recog- 
nised pondanHUiove the other masters, his income is higher than 
that of any of IU8 <^lieagues. In most of the schools, however, 
where there is no rector, vr one in name only, the incomes of the 
masters vary according to the number of the pupils, and no rule can 
be laid down for graduating the incomes enjoyed. Sometimes it ia 
the English master, sometimes the mathematical master, and some- 
times the writing-master, >vho has the pre-eminence. In commer- 
cial towns especially the classical master has hard work to maintain 
his position, and occaaonally he is lowest in the scale of emolu- 
ments. This is a curious result, when we remember that till within 
the last fifty or sixty years, and in some cases but a few years ago, 
the classical master was supreme, and the schools were purely gram- 
mar schools. It is, however, an inevitable result of progress, and 
must end, in many schools, in the position of the classical master be- 
coming worse paid than any of the others. In order to avert this, 
which has been felt to be an unsatisfactory prospect, various devices 
have been su^eated or tried. Among others^ it has been proposed 
to throw the fees into a common stock, out of which the masters 
shall be paid on some fixed principle. But this is a scheme that 
could be worked only in a very few schools, and implies a revolution 
in the relations that have hitherto existed among the masters, and 
the substitution of an enforced curriculum for the present system of 
selected classes. Another solution of the difficulty has been to 
attach to the classical master's ^office one of the more popular 
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branches, English foi' example, either altogether, or in its higher 
departments. This union of Classics and English, under one head- 
master, ia at present being tried as an experiment in A^r Academy. 
Should it prove successful, it might be introduced, as opportunity 
offered, into other schools also ; and should it prove a failure, the 
classical master must be prepared to accept bis position, and submit 
to a change of circimistances, which the present demands for a 
modern education render inevitable. 

In illustration of this subject we take fifteen of the chief schools 
which represent fiiirly the comparative position of the masters in 
a pecuniary point of view. We number these schools without 
giving tbeir names.' 

Having thus briefly noticed the five points included under 
Finance, namely Endowments, Annual Grants, Bui'saries, Fees 
and Cost of Education, and Emoluments of Masters, we would in 
conclusion call particular attention to the poverty of the schools 
to which we have referred more than once m the foregoing pages. 
Their most noticeable feature is the want of permanent endow- 
ments, and the consequent dependence of the masters almost 
entirely on school fees. This b not a condition of things altogether 
without its advantages. On the one band, as affecting the school- 
I^Hters themselves, it has no doubt contributed not a little to the 
'V^Ky ^'^^ success with which they have worked, while, as regards 
IpBte. parents, it has necessitated a liberal system of school fees, and > 
Mas taught^cDrfWxalue the education for which they were obligfrf' 
f^ffgattf^Kti of these "if^lllftents are of considerable weightJImd 
ao^uure a special significance mm the evil results that havaMMnded 
over-grown endowments. But 'fc caimot help t^unltimljlf^liat, as it 
concerns Scotch schoolmasters, the argument^. Juu been pushed to a 
cruel length. No one would desim M-Me them independent of 
their fees altogether, and still less would any one wish the middle 
classes relieved of a burden which they can well afford to bear. 
But there is no danger of such a result either to parents or school- 
masters. There is a great interval, indeed, between the absolute 
want of endowments in Scotch schools, and the superabundance 
that might be expected to end in such disastrous results. All that 
any reasonable person would advocate is a moderate supplement to 
the masters' incomes, and a source of provision for retiring allow- 
ances. How then, it muy be asked, are the necessary funds to he 
got for such objects ? It can hardly be expected thai they will 
be supplied by increased liberaUty on the part of the Town- 
Councils and others who direct our Schools, They apply the 
funds at their disposal with as much liberality as they can venture 
to display. And in the course of oiu: inquiries we occasionally saw 
a tendency, even among tlie members of the Town-Councils them- 
selves, to diminish rather than increase the grants for education of 
a higher sort. Outside the Town-Councils also there would cer- 
tMnly be great jealousy of any large outlay from the Bmgh 
funds on the endowmeni of masters, or on any education except 

' The Table will be found at the end of the cbapter. 
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that perhaps of an elementary sort. Nor again would it be of 
much use to inquire how far endowments originally devoted to 
the Grammar Schools have been swallowed up in the general 
Burgh Funds ; for it would probably be found after all that ihey 
were inagnificant in value, and that their full amount was paid by 
the authorities in the shape of salaries or general expenses, railing, 
therefore, the Town-Councils, there are three other sources from 
which endowments of a permanent nature may be looked for — a 
Local Rate, the Government, and Private Munificence. 

Should the first of these be the source, it would naturally take 
the place of the annual grants made by the Town-Councils for 
salaries and other school purposes, and would relieve thtta of the 
difficulty of assigning funds from year to year for these ends. It 
would not, however, interfere with, or supersede, the present 
endowments apart from the Town-Council fjranis, and would go 
along with them to form the funil from which the masters were 
salaried, the buildings kept in repair, and other necessary expenses 
met. 

Should the Government be the source from which further grants 
are obtiuned, these grants would merely be a supplement to the 
present sources of income. It would be a deplorable result if they 
superseded the voluntary efforts of the Town- Councils. They 
would require, therefore, either to be associated with a local rate yield- 
ing at least as much as the present outlay of To wa-Coun cils. or, >ii^fl 
^ ' J them, the Government would require to^wK; itacondition^^B 

Lthe Burghs that annual grants dPS^^tain valuCffioSTdbeBM 
over S^jMqst them. In fact. Government aid should be given, with 
rare e x cepf^klf 4 gly to those who were ready to lend a helping 
hand to themse^flt^and sbould-not be the means of relieving 
illiberal and perhaps wCftki^ borghs.^ 

* In refurcDce to the question of Guvernmcnt aid wc nay coll attention to tlie 
statement of Frofeaaor Geddes (Appendix A. p. 200). In nnan-er to the inqniiy 
"Have jou any suggestions tomakeapon Middle- Class Education in Scotland! "ha 
gays :— "Nothing occurs to mo specially on these heads, except tbat, along with 
organization and responsibility tu a central authority, there ought to be com- 
bined three things -.—Jirst, good aalttrics, whether through an educational rate, or 
by a rarliamentary grant, so that tho offices in question may attract and retain 
men of good ports and high Bttainmenta ; aecondly, a system of ptomotioii, in which 
effect ahail be given to merit; and thirdly, a more practical and diatinct recog. 
nition, socially and nationally, of the honourablenesa of tho teaching profesHion. 
The Grat of these three is tho great desideratum, aod, were that conceded, the 
other things would follow. Even £600 to each of thirty burgh schools would do 
a great deal. A salary of £100 a year could tbns be got to endow a classical, a 
mathematical, and an English mastership respectively, besides £200 for a higher 
olaBBical moBterahip, with the position of rector, and this, as a nucleus, along with 
other snpplements of fees and local endowments, would enable us at all events to 
majie a fair start. Out of the huge gurphia revenue raised within the kingdom of 
Scotland, and acknowledged by the highest authority in Parliament to be spent 
elsewhere, a few thouaands might well be spared for such a purpose ; and, with 
the example of Prussia before us, wo may entertain the eonviction that snch a 
grant oa we venture to suggest would prove not only a legitintate but a beneficial 
outlay of public money." 
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The third source of endowments, Private Munificence, is not one Finance. 
thai could be largely calculated on. We notice it, however, in 
order that we may make two suggestions. In the case of large 
endowments being made by individuals for Public schools, the 
munici^Tal authorities should endeavour to retain the patronage, 
partly, at least, in their hands; and secondly, those who are 
disposed to make such mortifications, should stipulate for the con- 
tinuance of a certain amount of liberality on the part of Town- 
Councils, The failure to do so in St. Andrews and Cupar-Fife, 
resulted, as v.c have seen, in the municipal authoriiies relieving 
themselves, almost entirely, both of ihc responsibility of manage- 
ment and the duty of contributing to the funds of the school. 
Private benefactors, therefore, might make the founders of the 
Dick and Milne Bequests their example. These endovfmcnts 
largely benefit the parochial schoolmasters in certain counties, 
because they supplement, and do not supersede, the incomes they 
enjoy from other sources. 

There is yet another source from which aid might be obtained, 
to which we have referred both in our General and Special Reports, 
namely Hospital funds and endowments. Could any considerable 

Krtion of these be made available for ihe encouragement of the , 

jher or secondary education, the question of funds would be very I 

much simplified, and the demands either on local rates or on the ^^1 
^pablic purse woiJd be greatly reduced. But the whole subject^^^^ 
Ivhich t nis ope ng^yi^onc on ivhich our information is as ye^o^ ' 
nteflVfHQnod inexact thatif i.s in)po^:rible to form even an estiinte 
of the aid that might be cxpecttd IKim such endow ineutw'Wi ere 
ia no doubt) however, that ibc Ilc^jiiial revcnyp^^off^feortifica- 
' tions' throughout Scotland are of enormous valae. Some of them 
as at present administered are of little use, kdA the number of per- 
sons whom they benefit, when compared with their pecuniary value, 
is ridicnlously small. It boa been estimated that in Edmbui^h 
alone there is an annual income of nearly £40,000 expended on 
nine hospitals, and that the cost for the board and education of 900 
scholars maintained in them is £43, lOs anead. There are Hospital 
funds elsewhere vrhich have hecn already so far diverted from tlieir 
original purpose that there would he no injustice in appropriating 
them, partially at least, to education. The circumstances of the 
times smce their foundation have so completely changed, that they 
can no longer be applied for the behoof of the classes or persons for 
whose benefit they were left. In Stirline, for example, there arc 
hospital funds of this kind of the annual value of £5400. To these 
our attention was especially directed when we were examining the 
Bui^h School. They were ' mortified' at a time when certain 
trades and crafts possessed a monopoly, and were applied, as long 
as this lasted, for the support of indigent members of the dificrcut 
guilds. It was represented to us that a very large portion of the 
persons who now enjoy these funds have no connexion whatever 
with the trade of their respective corporations, nor even with the 
town of Stirling. It has been estimated that, after making due 
allowance for the legitimate purposes of the mortifications, there 
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would be aa annual surplus revenue of £2000 available for educa^ 
tioo. There are probably other cases of a similar nature, in which 
the trustees would be willing to apply the funds at their disposal 
for the better support of schools, but we content ourselves here with 
having merely indicated a source of aid, and with the general stale- 
meut (as Mr. Laurie puts it in bis answer to our Inquiries'), that 
' it will one day probably be a question to what extent the large 
' funds "mortified" for "hospital" purposes may be turned to tee 
' general use without detriment to the interests of the personB 
' whom the founders specially intended to beoefit.' 
' General Reimrt, ApjHJttdiji, \i. 204, 
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Table or 


Fees, showing the Avcra 


?e Amount paid by each 








Scholar. 






Name of School. 


Amount of 
Foes. 




Averngo 
rata per 
Schglar. 




DUTBICT. 




Aberdeen, . 


Aberdeen New Graminiir, . 


ei,i3g 3 3 


272 


X4 3 9 








■ 60 


47 


1 5 G 






Ayr, . . 


Ayr Aoademy, 


1,476 


405 


3 12 10 










60 


86 


14 








Ir.ine Acadenjy, .'* . . ' 


460 


160 


2 17 6 






DumfrieB, . 


Annan Pariah and Burgh, . 


60 


165 


7 3 








Do. Acadumj, . . 


132 


135 


19 7 








DiimfriES AcBdemy, . 


650 


230 


2 16 a 








Kirkcudbright Academy. . 


312 5 


137 


1 11 






Dondee, . 


Dund=BHigh, . . . 


2,305 3 9 


802 


2 17 6 






Ediuliurgli, 


S,glT 8 


376 


10 3 








Do. Acadimy, . . 


4,661 12 6 


377 


13 7 3 






Elgin, . 


Banff Grammar, . 


134 


136 


19 8 








Elgin Academy, . 
Peterhead Academy, . 


23a Q 6 


137 


1 13 11 








126 16 


126 


1 t 


M 




Falkirk, . 


Airdrie Amdemy, 


354 12 6 


342 


1 9 








Falkirk Parochial or Grammar, 


270 


280 


19 3 




1 




EamiltoD Academy, 


360 


286 


1 5 a 




L 




Lanark Burgh, 

Linlithgow Burgh Gnusmar, 


90 


116 


15 6 




k 




109 


70 


I 11 1 




^ : 


QlMgOW, . 


GlaagowHigh, . . . 


4,474 3 


800 


6 11 10 




bl 




DcL Acadc-my, . 


6,170 16 


710 


8 13 9 




■« 


Greenock, ■ 


2,266 2 


334 


6 15 ^ 


V 


¥ T 


^a^djs*.,- 


Dmbar Bunth, . 


118 14 

32 


142 

24 


jj/f 






North Il«r'si..i., . 


00 


Jb 


,JV^ 8 






InvernohB, . 


Forres Aca.kiiiy,. 


125 


jtm 


r*0 15 9 










1,250 0,-V 


'sis 


5 16 3 






KilmnrriOck, 


300 » 


171 


1 3 4 










430 


240 


1 15 10 








Port-Glasgow Burgh, . 
Eenfrov Burgh, . 


124 13 4 


49 


2 10 10 








<HD 


206 


8 9 








Do. Grammar and Blyths- 1 


80 


190 


8 6 






Kirkcaldy, . 


Burutiahuid Burgh, . 


65 10 S 


173 


7 6 








Kirkcaldy Burgh, . . 


250 


251 


19 11 






Leith, 


Leith High, . . . 


B50 


198 


4 5 10 








Muflaelbnrgh Grammar, . 


152 


65 


2 6 9 






Montroee, . 


Arbroath High, , . . 


734 9 8 


337 


3 4 11 








Do. Parochial or Burgh, 


220 


849 


12 7 








BrechinBureh, Par., & Gram., 
Forfar BurgE, . . . 


203 


237 


17 1 








220 


191 


1 3 








MontroBO Academy, . 


830 


270 


3 3 10 






Pnisley. . 


Pauley Grammar ftlAcademy, 


620 18 6 


271 


2 5 9 






Perth, . 


Perth Academy, . . . 


1,650 


355 


4 7 3 






St, AudrewB, 


Cnpar Madra. Academy, . 
St. Andrews' Madra, dollege. 


424 13 3 




16 3 








2,307 7 9 


863 


2 13 5 






Stirling, . 


Dnnfermline Burgh or Gram., 


164 2 6 


74 


2 I 8 








Stirling High, . 


638 


328 


1 19 10 






Wick, 


Kirkwall Burgh or Granimar, 
Tain Academy, . . . 
Stranraer Academy, . 
Wigtown Buigh and Parochial, 


60 
220 


93 


12 10 
2 3 1 






Wiglown, . 


160 


141 


I 2 8 








65 


136 


9 6 








Feeblei Grammar and Engheh 


145 


177 


16 4 








BotheBav Parochial, . 


165 


296 


It 2 








Selkirk borgb, . 


85 


275 


6 2 


J 


L 


^ 






13 Modem Languagp,' 

16 English, 

]3 Mathem^ticn), 

13 Writiog or CowmGicinl, 



' It muat nut be Bupposed tbat this ia the average iti all the ,Bc;hDoU. The ' 
Bohoola above are the principal scbooU, and were eeleoted merely to show thn 
comparative posltian of the moaters in a pecuniary point of view. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TBACHBRS AND SCHOLARS. 

Previoiw Training of Teachers — Relation of Teachers to Scholars^ Agei 
of SclioltLrs in Public and in Private Schools — InBuence of Mixeil 
Schools of Boya and Girla— Education of Girls— School Houra nod 
Holidays — Physical Education and Recreation — Reaulta. 

HiTHEiiTO we have discussed questions relating to the Burgh ■] 
himI Middle-Class Schools viewed externally, and have dwelt upon 1 
points of general importance as they affect the schools, the teachers, ^ 
and the scholars, outside the school precincts. We have now to i 
consider the more prominent matters within the schools, and to 
discuss the various questions that affect them internally. In subse- i 
quent chapteis we shall consider the organization of the schools and q 
classes, the suhjecls of instruction taught in the different depart- ^ 
menta, meiho'Js suggested for improving the schools, and their rela- 
1 to the universities. In this chapter wc propose to state gene- i 
Y the more important facta which have come under our notice c 
a r^ard to the teachers and ttie scholars in the schools that we ^ 
pnsider shortly one or two miscellaneous (jues^ 
"" ; questions are — the influcnct^ff ^ 
tond girls who attend llicm^jtip 'i 
; the attention nu^WpSysical ; 
education, and the means of recreation })ruvidcd:f3¥uie scholars. t 

§ 1. The important question of the tenure of the schoolmaster's " 
office has already been discussed,' and our views upon the relations 
of the rector and masters to each other are given in a subsequent 
chapter,^ We have here to consider; — the previous training of 
the teachers in the schools, and the relation of the masters to 
the scholars. In the 69 schools' from which we have returns, as 
will also be seen from the table at the foot of this page,' there were 
28C masters. Of these, 17G were employed in 54 public schools in 

' C/. mil', p. *7. * Cf. infra, ohap. vL 

■ Glasgow High School is not indaded in this eatimftte, a» we received no 

special retunui from that scliool. 




in of 

PrcTions 
training of 
teachers. 



• Schools, 


NnmberofMutsrstnunedat 1 




No. 


Dnivenity, 

with 

Degree. 


rnirarsity, 


Sohool. 


Uiher- 


ToTAi;. 


Privslr, . . . 

TotalJ 

t Percenlage, 


G4 
4 
11 


ei 

15 


7 

SO 


19 
S 

7 


83 
7 
13 


176 

33 

78 


69 


104 


101 


sa 


53 


2SG 




36-3 


35-3 


ilT 


lS-7 


1000 



bmnblB 



Normol- 

tnuoGitmen 

emplofed 
M tMchen. 
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burghs ; 32 in 4 public schools not in buigbs, namely, Dollar In 
stitution, Milne's Institution, the Ewart Institute, and Trinity 
College, tilen almond ; and 78 in 11 private schools. In the first set tn 
schools, 61 masters out of 176 were graduates from some University 
either in this country, or in England, or on the Continent ; 64 had 
attended some University, but had not graduated; 18 had been 
trained in Normal schools ; and 33 had no special trainin". In the 
second set of schools, 15 out of 32 were graduates; 7 had attended 
some University without graduating; 3 were trained in Normal 
schools; and 7 had no special training. In the third set of schools, 
28 masters out of 78 were graduates ; 30 had attended some Uni- 
versity without graduating; 7wcre Normal-schoolmen; and 13 had 
no special training. In other words, about 36 per cent, of the 
Burgh and Middle-Class masters are graduates from some Univer- 
sity ; 35 per cent, have been educated at some University, but have 
not taken any degree ; 10 per cent, have been trained at Normal 
schools; and 19 per cent, have had no special training. From this 
summary, it is obvious that the universities do a great deal for the 
schools in the way of providing teachers for them, and their influ- 
ence upon the education of the country is thus considerable. But 
it will be observed that comparatively few have taken degrees from 
any university. If the English and foreign university graduates 
were deducted, it would appear that little more than a quartet of 
the teachers in the Scottish schoob would hav^ completed their^ 
"university course in Scotland, Sufficient iifipBrtangedoes t>a|fl| 
sel^ to be attached to the necessity ijrtBfii^slin^'^mRSatonw 
compevwcyin the election of a teAcBer. A degree is a qualifica- 
tion, anallwQliJd^be desirable th4t this were more widely recog- 
nised. AttendaSra'at college may constitute a good training, or it 
may not. If he has no d^ree, there is no proof that a candidate 
for a mastership received any benefit from his university conise. 
If he has a degree, there is some guarantee that he has been a suc- 
cessful student, and has carried oft some benefit fi-om his univeraqr. 
Of those who are graduates in the schools visited, the great majo- 
rity teach the classical and mathematical departments ; and, from 
the manner in which the majority of these departments are con- 
ducted, as compared with other departments, it appears that uni- 
verdty training ia of undoubted advantage to the teachers. Some 
of the clasdcal teachers are men of high attainments and sound 
scholarship. Even in the eomparatively numbler schools, we found 
excellent classical scholars employed as teachers. In the Kirkcud- 
bright Academy, for instance, tne rector, Mr. Cranstoun, who is 
already well known for liia translation of Catullm, presides over a 
school containing 137 scholars, and enjoys an income of £145 per 
annum. In this school wc found a small class of boys and girls 
reading Homer, and one boy reading the ' Prometheus Vinctus' of 
.^schylus. 

Normal-school trained teachers are not much employed in the 
Middle-class schools. Only nine per cent, altogether are so returned. 
It is probably better that it ehould be so. Though technical 
education in the art of teaching is undoubtedly of much value for 
all masters, the exclusively routine teaching of the Normal schools 
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is apt to be narrowing to the mind of the recipient. The Normal- 
school stamp of man is inferior as an intellectual type to the well- 
trained universitj man. The former lacks the vivacity of mind and 
variety of illustration which comes readily to a more widely-read 
and more highly educated man. Their method of teaching ia too 
contracted for the higher class of schools. In Elementary schools, 
the originality and power of mind which are fostered and brought 
out by a successful course of university instruction are not essential, 
or at least the absence of these qualities is not remarked. But in 
sehools professing to give a secondary education, where the scholars 
are older and more advanced, the narrowing influence of exclusively 
Normal-school training, and the stereotyped method of instruction 
derived from it, are at once apparent, and do not appear to be pro- 
ductive of good results. For the younger and more elementary 
classes in the Burgh and Middle-class schools. Normal-school men 
might profitably be employed as assistants, — and, indeed, for ele- 
mentary teaching, none better could be found — but not in the higher 
and more responsible positions. For these, as we shall show here- 
after,^ a completed university course, culminating in a degree, orj 
Blill better, a degree with honours, would appear to be desirable. 
Detailed information upon the subject of the training of the masters 
in the different schools will bo found in our special Reports. 

■ ■§ 2. We may consider the relation of the teachers to the scholars 
^m two points o^fcw, nnnier ical and personal. By the former 
D suSD'pmQts as the liUGICIical ratio of scholars to teachers, b 
the maximum and minimum Bflnibcrs of scholars in orie g ja^rtod 
under one teacher. In consideriiDg this question^ve^MtfVbt there 
is a great difference in the ratio of ■scholars to tc4B&n in the Public 
and in tlie Private schools, and alsoin the PflBlic schools in burghs 
and the four Public schools not in burghs. Taking the average 
throughout the whole number of schools, it appears that there are ' 
52 scholars to each teacher. But taking the average number of 
scholars to each teacher in Public schools in burghs it is 73; in. 
Public schools not in burghs, it (including Trinity College, which 
is ouly 11) is 38 ; and in Private schools it is nearly 14. This re- 
presents a very great diversity in teaching power, but it can be 
explained in the following manner: — Many of the smaller Burgh 
schools, such as Arbroath, Linlilhffow, and Dunfermline, are under- 
mastered. In the first of these there are 349 boys and girls in all 
stages of advancement in every subject, and only one master to 
teach them ; in the second, 70 to one master ; and in the third, 74. 
In the Private schools again, visiting teachers have been returned to 
us as masters, and in some coses assistants have been designated as 
masters, and in others as assistants. In point of fact, therefore, it is 
almost impossible to come to a satisfactory statistical result upon 
this subject, both for the reason above given, and because any such 
estimate must be fallacious, as there is such a remarkable diversity 
ia the different schools, in the different depanmcnts of the same 
schools, and in the different classes of the same departments. Any 
average must be deceptive, and the only way of conveying an idea 
> Of. infra, chap. ut. p. 169. 
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of the numerical relation of teachers to scholars is by illustratJon. 
In some schools, then, we found teachers with classes contmnio^ 
upwards of a hundred scholars ; in many others we found active and 
energetic teachers exhausting themselves day after day with classes 
of five or six scholars. In l»ih cases the result is bad. From the 
scholars' point of view, as well as from the teachers' point of view, 
large classes or very small classes are unsatisfactory. In the 
former case, it is impossible that a teacher can make the most of 
his scholars in any subject but writing. In the latter case, the 
stimulus of emulation is wanted to make the boys put out their 
strength. In large classes the teacher must neglect either the 
backward or the forward scholars. If he spends half of his time 
drilling seventy-five boys at the bottom of his class in what the 
twcnly-Gve at the top of the class know well, they must inevitably 
he idle and waste their time. If he devotes the greater part of his 
time to the twenty-five at the top of the class, the remaining seventy- 
five will inevitably do Dothiug. In most of the large classes which 
we saw at work, we could not help remarking such results as these, 
producing carelessness at the top of the class, waste of time in the 
middle, and indolence at the bottom. In some cases, too, the dis- 
cipline in these large classes was defective, and the class-room was 
turned into a bear-garden. In the midst of disorder, noise, and 
inattention, the teacher would address questions to the whole class, 
and in answer to each of them boys from all parts of the roora^ 
'ould rush round him, snapping their fingers tn^ creating a codmI 
^ion in the class bewildering to ^f^gt^mn, ieflcher,-^d'ODlook^:^ 
Prab(|h|y more than one-half of tAe boys who created this dis- 
turbancS^ifllll^o t have answered me questions, but the noisy boys 
bad an oppcar^^to of rushing about the class-room, while the 
quieter were crusoedrwid.^c indolent were overlooked. One or 
two large classes, on the Other hand, were well conducted, and in 
them the strictest discipline was enforced. But the amount of 
activity of mind necessary to keep a hundred hoys employed and 
attentive at one time is rarely found in even the best teachers. 
There may be occasional instances where it exists, hut, in the nature 
of things, it is exceptional. 

In the best schools in England, classes numbering a hundred 
scholars arc unknown. The following table shows the maximum and 
minimum numbers in one division in the nine Public schools: — 
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tinctly laid down as a canon of scbool education, that the average Teacleri 
number in one division ehould not exceed 30 ; and the Commis- g^hoiart 

sioners add that Dr. Temple, the head master of Rugby, would ' 

prefer a still smaller number. ' His present averof^e,' they say, ' is Caaon of 
' 33, He thinks that by reducing it to li6 the teaching would be itaJ^he"' 
' improved.' In the Scottish schools, the maximum is much higher avorags 
than this, and tliO' minimum much lower. As a single instance, the jiumber 
Edinburgh Academy may be adduced, where two of the classes Ii","^"^ 
number 94 and 91 reepectivdv, and one of them numbers only 8. iliouIJ not 
Would it not be possible to divide large classes of this siae into divi- eicead so. 
siong, to be tausnt alternately by the teacher and assistants? I" Sroiiiflli 

§ 3, The personal relations between the teachers and scholars, so fur is higher, 
as they go, seemed to us to be highly satisfactory Jci the mahi. As nnilthrt 
the Bcnools are almost all day-schools, and the scholars and teachers ™i°'™e"" 
are independent of cacli oilier when the day's work is over, there than Uiis. 
can be no opportunity for developing that personal intimacy and uiiijirn- 
mutual dependence on each other that exists between the masters t'""- 
and the older boys in the English Public schools. In them the f"') Pe^- 
relation is quite special. The head boys in each house in these *"''' '. 
schools are placed in a manner between the master and the younger rosioreTlr 
boys, and carry on all the iuterual discipline of the school. They diy-Bcho^i 
are as much interested in the well-being of their respective houses 1^'^" ^^f- 
the masters, and from this relation tlieir springs up a confidence [f^^'fo"^ 
twecn master and scholar, and a personal intimacy which is quite urod in 
ipccial, and which cannot exist in day-schoola. In these the rela- large bmirii- 
tion is more distant, and, if we may use the expression, objective, ^iti,"^a,™iB 
It is always one of teacher and scholar interested in each other's EnglisU 
studies, but not in each other's lives. It would be almost impos- Punlio 
siblo that a friendship could he formed between a Scottish school- '" ■"' ' 
master and his pupil of the same kind as is common in alt the i"„'„'^[],fl 
English Public schools. They arc never on terms of equality or of («aring oi 
mutual dependence. The teacher's interest in the pupil, tor the 'taobcrB 
most part is confined to the school-room, and when tne work is j"^'^, ^ °^^ 
over for the day, each comes under his own home influence, and giher it 
there is nothing that they have in common. In school, however, Baiirfoc- 
the relations seemed to us to be highly satisfactory. Asa rule, the *'"■' 
bearing of the scholars to their masters was respectful, and that of 
the masters dignified. Cases came under our notice in which the A foir 
scholars were not well in hand ; and one case of gross insuhordina' j^^'if^,, 
tioii occurred at the time of our visit to one of the schools, which iHacipIine. 
resulted in the boy's dismissal. In one or two schools, also, we re- 
marked that a ceremonious respect was pmd to the scholars, and 
that they were treated too much as students at college, and too litde 
as boys at school. In one department of one school we remarked A fuw 
that the teacher, an accomplished man in his special subject, ad-*^**^' ?' 
dressed little children of five and six years of age as 'Mr, A.' ordefercnco 
' Mr. B.' We thoun;ht thb deference excessive. In Mixed schools paid lo lUa 
of boys and girls, idiosyncrasies of this nature were more common ^^°* 
than in those for boys alone. In a largely attended department of 
one important school, for instance, there wa'^ a black-board hung 
11 
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We should have thought that the simpler designation of * boys ' 
and • girls' would have done. In the special Reports we have gene- 
rally remarked upon these features in the scboofa visited, or upon 
any laxity of discipline which we observed. On the whole, we 
should say that the discipline was pood throughout the schools, and 
the bearing of the scholars towards their teachers was creditable. 
We heard of a few cases where acts of more than ordinary severity 
had been practised upon some of the boys. These, however, are 
exceptional, and few of them were of recent date. The most 
notable of these cases occurred at Haddington, The alleged acts 
of severity at that school created a strong feeling at the time of their 
occurrence. So much so, that the evidence regarding them was 
thrown into a memorial and laid before counsel for opinion as to 
whether the acts of severity mentioned amounted to sufficient culpa 
to justify the teacher's dismissal. The opinion returned was to the 
eSect that, although the conduct of the teacher fully Justified dis- 
missal, it was very doiibtftil if a summary dismissal could be sus- 
tained at law. This occurred in 1849, and we would not have 
called attention to it, if it were not that the teacher still remains in 
the Burgh school, though the scholars have gone elsewhere for 
their education, 

§ 4. The total number of scholars in the schools from which we 
have returns amounts to 15,146, of whom 10,82.3 are boys, and 4323 
arc girls. From the tables which we prepared, and which will be 
found in the Appendix, it appears that there is a considerable differ- 
ence between the ages of those who attend Public and those who at- 
tend Private schools. The scholars go earlier to the former, and leave 
earlier. In Public schools, about IC per cent, of the scholars are under 
eight years of age, and very nearly 40 per cent, are eight and under 
twelve ; whereas in the Private schools only 5 per cent, are under 
eight, and 32 per cent, are eight and under twelve. The percentage 
rises to 53 in the Private schools between twelve and sixteen, and in 
the Public schools it falls to 37. Above sixteen it is 10 per cent, in 
the Private schools, and only fi per cent, in the public. In other 
words, more than half the Public-school scholars are under twelve, 
and nearly three-quarters of those in the Private schools are above 
that age. This is all the more remarkable, as two of the Private schools 
are essentially elementary, and intended only as preparatory to the 
Public schools. With regard to the statistical results of the atten- 
dance of girls, we have no returns from Private schools. In the 



public schools there is no great difference between their attendance TeacLtra 
and that of thebojs. It appears that of girls 18 per cent, are under g^j^^^j^^ 
eight, 41 per cent, are eight and under twelve, 3t) per cent, are - — 
twelve ami under sixteen, and 5 per cent, arc above sixteen. It Neiriy 
may be said, therefore, that they go to school rather younger, and ,e^t['""'^' 
leave rather earlier than the boys. stholarn in 

The conclusion to be drawn from these returns is that, theoreti- ^'^''^^^ 
cally, the Burgh-scliool course is one of eight years, three years g],;,,^ 12, 
being assigned to elementary, and five to more advnnced instruo j^ ^f 
tion. Fe(v, however, in the Public schools, eomnlete this course, girls nt- 
They are drafted off" at an early age to enter mercnants' or lawyers' lendins 
or bankers' offices, and a proportion from the best schools proceed ^,'°°' . 
young to the universities.^ In the Private schools, as we have seen, (J'^j'^^n 
the boys remain rather longer than at the Public. This can be ao- from tliesa 
counted for by the fact, that tlie Private schools are attended by a returns. 
class of boys who are richer than the average of the Public-school Probnbln 
scholars. They are therefore kept longer at home, and can afford ™''*°'' "'' 
to remain longer at school. In illustration of this, we may quote ^ j^?" " 
the answer of the head master of one of the Private schools ex- Privnto 
amined in answer to the question, ' What difficulty, if any, do scbooli. 
' you find in the discharge of your duty ? ' ' The chief source of D'" ""*'''"' 
' difficulty,' he says, ' is wealth. Many of the boys know that 
* they are provided for in life, and hence the want of the spur of 
' necessity to compel them to work.' This difficulty does not occur 
in the Public sehools. The elaaa of scholars who attend them Social con- 
belongs almost exclusively to the middle-class population. We '^'''"j' "'. 
have no statistical rcEults on this subject, embracing all the schools pntii^ 
vi^ted, but from the tables in the special Reports, it is easy to see Bcbools. 
that the scholai^ belong almost without exception to the classes Tbey !«- 
between the highest and the humblest. There are few, if any, of '""P "!"■"*' 
the sons or daughters of ibe landed aristocracy or the wealthiest ("([,''8 '' ^ 
professional or mercantile classes attending the ordinary Burgb daBsea bo- 
schools, and very few of the sons or daughters of the labouring 'T*^° J'"^ 
classes. The former class educate their boys in Private schools, or tijo hum"- 
in the Public schools in England or on the Continent, and their blest. 
daughters at home, or in schools exclusively attended by girls. 
The latter class cannot afford to pay the fees, low as they are, 
which are exacted in the Burgh and Middle-class schools, and ihey 
cannot afford the time occupied by the school year. Sueh of them 
as desire to prosecute their education find it cheaper and better to 
remain at Parish schools, and schools on that model, until tlicy are 
old enough to take advantage of the course of study pursued for six 
months in the year at the universities." Hence it is that we found 
a great similarity in the social condition of the scholars in nearly all 
the public schools visited. The one exception was Trinity College, Eiccptiona 
Glenalmond ; and at the Edinbui^b Academy there were rather t^pjIqI,]; 
more boys belonging to the wealthier classes than at the other i^ge, Glen- 
schools. But taking the whole number of the public schools, there almond, 
is no great diversity. They arc essentially Middle-class schools, ^^^J'^ i, 
> lif/ra, II. 1C5, ' C/. infra, p. 103. Aeademj-. 
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and educate the sons and daughters of the middle classea and nono 
olher. 

5 5. And this leads to ihe consideration of the influence of 
Mixed schools upon the boys and girls wlio attend them. When 
we consider the result of the system of Mixed schools as it 

. affects the mental training of the girls, there is a good deal to 
recommend it. But, looked at from a social point of view, there 
is very Utile. In the former inquiry into the Elementary schools 
we saw many things which led to the conviction that it is desir- 
able that the sesea should be kept separate after they have emei^ed 
from childhood, and the popularity of the institution of heritors' 
female schools strengthened the conviction. Our experience of the 
effects of the same system in the more advanced schools where the 
scholars are older has confirmed it. This is a delicate subject, and 
it is difficult to bring forward evidence to prove the truth of such a 
conviction. But it seemed to us, that in almost even? school in 
which boys and girls of fifteen and sixteen years of age were 
brought together, strangers could not help noticing the existence of 
irregularities that were unnoticed by the teachers. In some cases, 
also, it seemed a matter of questionahlc expediency, whether very 
young assistants were the best persons to be responsible for large 
classes of boys and girls. Some teachers of experience considered, 
the presence of the girls had a civilizing eifeet upon both teachers 
and boys. So far as we could judge, the influence of the girls upon 
the boys had no perceptible effect, whereas, that of the boys upon 
the girls was not civilizing. In schools in which they mixed 
together, the tone of the latter was of a rougher and less modest 
character than is desirable, and it appeared as if they had formed 
their manners on those of the boys ; in schools in which they were 
taught in separate class-rooms, the tone appeared good. The fact 
that they are taught at different houro in the same class-room is not 
sufficient. In schools where this is the custom, they meet on the 
stairs or passages going from one class-room to another, when they 
arc not under the master's eye, and thirty or forty noisy boys set 
free from a class-room are certain, from the esuberance of their 
epirits, to treat a number of girls, whom they meet at the entrance 
to their class-room, with less respect than is becoming. And thb 
cannot fail to have an influence upon the girls which is the reverse of 
ciriliziog. 

ro On tne other hand, where the boys and girls were pitted 
against each other in their school work, the latter did quile as 
well as the former. At Kirkcudbright Academy, where for a 
small school the classical attainments are high, tne second best 

^^ scholar, both in Latin and Greek, was a girl under sixteen years of 
age, who was reading Homer and Virgil. At Dumfries Academy, 

, where mathematics was taught and learned at least as well as in 
any school in Scotland, the best geometridan in the class that was 
examined was a girl of fourteen years of age ; and in the highest 
Latin class at Arbroath High School there was a girl of seventeen 
who had been five years in Latin, and was reading the First Book 
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of Livy quite as succcssfuUy as tbe bojs in the class with her. Twditn 
These mstaocps ive mention as indicating that girls arc as capable ^War« 

of studying the more abstruse subjects of instruction as bo_ys. 

In modern languages they arc distinctly better scholars than t1ie J" mudem 
boys. Both in French and German the girls' classes were able lo'^e^^^ 
take more advanced papers than the boys, and they were almost dUdncUy 
invariably better done. In Dundee High School, Dollar Instilu-*!*'"'' •^■n 
tion, Perth Academy, and Inverness High School, the examination * °^*' 
of the girls in French was very much higher than anything al- 
temjjtcd by the boys in these schools. These, however, were not 
classical schools. In Dumfries Academy, the boys did rather Ei„j,ij,n, 
tetter papers than the girls ; the cntisc of this probably being probable 
that the Academy is a classical school, and the diill in Latin gram- maio of 
mar has been of service to the boys in learning modem languages, ''"■■ 
whereas the girls have to depend upon what drill they have 
received in English for any knowledge ihey may possess of gram- 
mar. In English subjects the girls did quite as well as the boys. In English 
When a choice of subjects of examination was offered, the girls siii.jeeiii tUa 
generally preferred the papers in geographical questions, the boys f^"^ *gj[j'|^ 
the papers in grammar. History did not seem popular with either tLe boje. 
boys or girls, and papers in literature were selected only in one or in all iho 
two schools, and in these by boys and girls equally. Throughout schools tha 
all the Mixed schools the girls appeared to be more conscientious ^^^"^ 
and industrious than the boys. In examinations, girls always do sckniitnis 
their best for themselves and their teachere, while boys not unfre- ^"^ indua- 
quently are satisfied with getting the work done, and are indifferent ii^ei"Vork 
however inadequately it may represent the pains that the master has iban Uis 
taken with them. Ws- 

The result, then, that wc would come to on this subject, ts that Result ie 
there docs not appear to be any sound reason why the girls should """' '''^™ 
not have the same advantages in following out their school educa- reobon wliy 
tion as the boys. They are able to learn very much the same sub- girl" nLoulJ 
jecis, and to be taught in the same manner as the boys ; and there ''°' ''*^ 
is no reason, provided that the staff of teachers is sufficient, why catioual oi!- 
thc system which is best for the one sex should not be best lor the vimiagea as 
other. Music will probably be always studied more diligently by '^°* 
girls than by boys, and time must be found for it either by tbe 
sacrifice of some hours a week of leisure, or some of the hours de- 
voted to other subjects by the boys, AVhich alternative was fol- 
lowed might depend upon the special circumstances of the schoLir. 
Play-hours are more valued by boys than by girls, and plenty of 
them are perhaps more necessary for their well-being. If so, ihc 
sacrifice of an hour three times a week for additional instruction in 
music might not entail much sutTering on the scholar, and by means 
of it she would keep on a level with the boys of the same school- 
standing, and be able to devote the necessary amount of time to Baiifilic/ 
music in addition. But, to carry such a theory of girb' education J"^ Iia„"* 
into practice, considerable resourcts are necessary. There must be educitioD, 
a large and an efficient staff of teachers, and there must be separate Jlioj miiht 
schools, one for the girls under their own lady-superintendent, and j^ jl'iJ'^^i^^f 
one foe the boys. The hours in the two schools would have to be schools. 
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arranged in such a maoner that the same teachers should teach m 
both Bchoots, and teach Tcry much upon the same svatem. The 
arrangement of the Inverness Academy is upon this principle, and 
seemed to meet what is wanted in a Bui^h school more completely 
' than any system arrived at io any other schooL At this school tbe 
boys and girls never meet. The girls have their own clase-room, 
ondcr the supervision of a lady-superintendent; but they have the 
advantage of being taught by qualified masters, and on the same 
^Etera as the boys. The tone both in the boys and girls' school 
struck us as being decidedly higher than what it is in many, indeed 
in moet, of the schools which we vi^ted, and it appeared to us to be 
desirable that similar arrangements might with adraDtage be mors 
universal. 

I 6. ' It is a fart,' says Mr. Laurie,' 'that many boya between tbe 
* ages of eleven and aiteen work nine or ten hoars a day, if thev 
' are to keep a good place in their classes. This amount of work 
' is, in my opinion, unwise, unjust, and unnecessary.' This esti- 
^^"^^ "f mate of work done by boys at school b not exaggerated. We havp 
I'Vfcbotiiri calculated the amount of time each year that 59 day school?,^ Public 
* '3 Pub- and Private, in Scotland are in operation, and when compared 
with what appears to be the regular work in English schools, there 
is a manifest difference. The average number of weeks each year 
during which these schools are in o[>eratiou as returned by the 
teachers in the different schools is 44. Three of these have only ' 
four weeks' holidays from one year's end to another, and every one 
of these, except the Edinburgh Academy, is at work for more 
than 40 weeks each year. The holidays in this school last for 13 
weeks. The usual custom in Scottish day schools is to work a 
specified number of hours for five days in the week, and to Iiave a 
whole holiday ou Saturday. Half-holidays are almost unknown. 
The regular hours are from 9 a.si. to 3 p.m., or fix)m 10 a.ii. to 
4 p.ji. In some schools, from 9 A.sr. lo 4 p.m. Their working 
hours each year may thus be estimated : — 

6 hours i)er day for 5 days per week = 30 hours per week. 

30 hours ]jer week for 44 weeks = 1320 hours i>er year. 

These 1320 hours each year in the Scottish schools ilo not i-e- 

present the whole work performed by the scholars. These hours 

are almost entirely occupied in saying lessons. At least three 

hours a day must be devoted to learning the next day's lessons. 

The estimate must therefore be increased by one-half and the 

result is that a conscientious boy in a Scottish Public s<;jiooI must 

spend 1980 hours per year upon his lessons, or 4a hours per week, 

E.iimntB of or 9 hours per day, In the three English Public schools at Eton, 

bvli^liuUra ^^''•^'*'» ''"'I Ku'gby, the annual attendance is for 37, 38, and 

ni Ei^'n," ^^ weeks respectively. At Eton, it appears from the Public 

H«rrow, Schools' Report, a fifth-form boy is in school for 3 hours on 

i^tlj^jl^^ ^"^'^''^ ^^^ '^"y^' '"■ "''""'^ '* ""^ '^ ^°^^ (s«y l^i) PC"^ "cek i 

' Anaweta liy Mr. Laarie. App. p, 206, 

" THaity College, Glcnalmond, ia not included in this eatiniatc. Tho holida) « 
lu that Kliogl are of the Mine length u tho»e in th« Edinburgh Academy. 
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Bt Harrow, au upper boy is in Bchool for 4 hours per day, or Teaohera 
about 22 hours ])er week ; and at Rugby, he ia about 20 hours a gp^olnn, 

week in school. Deducting Nor 15 weeks each year for holidays, . 

and adding half time for the preparation of lessons, it appears that an 

Eton boy works , , , 804 hours per year. 

Harrow boy .... 1254 „ „ 

Rugby boy . . . . 1110 „ „ 

Scoitiali Day-school boy . . 1980 „ „ 

It is obvious, therefore, that cither the Scottish boy is greatly over- CompBii. 
worked, or the English Public schools' bov is underworked. The '°" °^ "'"■'' 
Public Schools Commissioners do not consider that the English ty^st a" 
holidays are too sliort, but recommend that they remain as they are Scottisli 
at present. It is a fair inference to draw, that they would have D^whool 
considered the Scotisb school hours too long. Teachers occasion- Engij,]^ 
ally stated to us that they considered the school hours loo long, Pnblio 
both for them and for the hoys. We heard of several cases where «!^ooIe. 
boys hat! been removed from day schools and sent to Boarding ^°^'. 
schools, owing to the length and inconvenience of the hours. The Scotland ' 
Edinburgh Academy, to uke nn obvious instance, mcels from 9 a.m. •»'!} iDcon- 
till 3 P.M., and the scholars are not iillowed to leave the school ^jax'"" 
precincts during that time. Twenty years ago, when the usual eive. 
family dinner-hour was four or five o'clock, the boy came home and Insltnce. 
dined with his family. Now that social customs have changed, and 
families dine much earlier or much later, the boy must either dine 
at six or seven o'clock, when he ought to be learning his lessons 
or preparing to go to bed, or he must go without dinner altogether. 
This appears to be a very small matter, but it may create a great 
deal of inconvenience, ancl practically does affect the attendance at 
some day schools. Boarding schools meet this difficulty by dining 
in the middle of the day, and carrying on the school worS in the 
afternoon. The inconvenience, however, is trifling compared with 
the overwork which long hours entail upon the boy at school. 
Six or seven hours spent on mental employment constitute a 
good day's work for a man who has attained his full strength, and 
allowing that a boy by want of concentration will not take so much 
out of himself in the same time as a man will, it still seems un- 
reasonable to tax a boy's mind more than a man's. In most of the 
schools which we examined, we remarked that the scholars seemed 
fagged and worn out during the last hour, or sometimes two hour;:, 
of ttie school day, and the work performed by them in the after- 
noon was rarely or never so good as it was in the morning. Nor 
was it only that the length of the daily school lime seemed too much 
protracted. The uninterrupted time given to individual lessons in 
some schools was excessive for either boys or men. In most schools 
an hour's lesson is considered ample at one time. But an hour and 
three-quarters without a break is the regular lesson time at more 
than one school. This is unquestionably too long. Boys of nine and 
ten years of age cannot keep up their interest for anything like that 
length of time, and the energy of the strongest teacher must be 
exhausted by driUing classes every day of the week for two periods 
of an hour and three-quarters each. Much of the time is uncon- 
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^Mkin ■ootuljr WMted bj both boys ud tnwten esvry d&j. Soow che- 
JJ^^ij,^ ration in ibe tcaxi boun, it •ppe«n to lu, would not be tmde- 

snble. Wbether tbis flbotild be brought kbont bv the iotrodDctioa 

^^-'"l^ of a weekly halC-bolidHT in addiuim to'tbe Satunky whole bo4idu-, 
•Jtttil" or by KfaOTtening the aaily hours,, or r^diatributii^ tbe tine-table, 
hoqn i* might be settled oa matter of.detai) by Ipcal bpsnk oS mauagnnent, 
ilemr»Ue. "^Vnat vc aim at here it to cjiabli^ the principle, that Kme alter- 
ation U wantcil. 

fttjmtMi i "> The attention juiiil to physical educatioo am) (he tDeana of 

•teeaiidti recreaUon provided for the echolan is the natural pendant to the 

of n^^ BUbject of school honra. In both these pointa there is fpreat defi- 

tioo, ciciicy in the Scottish day schools. The playgrouods of all the day 

Grevt dn- schools put tof^thcr would not fmn a place of recreation of the 

Scieoc; in same eiie as the * playing fields ' at Eton or ' the Close ' at Bi^by. 

in iba'&^ With the single exception of the playground round Inine Academy, 

liibtchooli. which b three acres in extent, there are not, to ihe best of our 

N'ognu recollection, two acres of grass set aside for the use of any of the 

pluf- schools, except the cricket field belonging to the Edinbui^h Aca- 

siDumlh demy, and it is situated nearly two miles from the school. One or 

two of the schoob, no doubt, bare the use of the public Links for 

the recreation of the boys ; but uo part of the Links is set aside for 

the school, — the boys have only the same right to it as the general 

fiublic. There is not a fives court attached to a angle school in Scot- 
and, and such games as the boys engage in must bo played either in 
the street, or in the small gravel courts that surround the buildings, 
lu the Abcrdeeu Xew Grammar School even this form of indul- 
gence is prohibited. There is a gravel playground attached to that 
school of about an acre in extent, but one ol' ihc rules of the school 
is in these words: * As soon as the classes are dismissed, every 
' pupil is required immediately to leave the school and playground, 
' unless pcriiuEsion to remain be granted by one of the masters.' 
Noiluont- 111 one or two day schools fencing and gymnastics are taught, 
lo i^miiwil ^^^ ^^^" ''^'^^ forms of physical education for the most iwjt arc 
eJucniion. conducted in obscure and ill- ventilated rooms which cannot be mode 
Cinm of aviulablcfor any other purpose. The main reason for tbiswant of places 
u'int of of recreation is found in tnc fact that the schools nre day schools, and 
«oreiiti'r!ii *^'^ connexion between the boys anil the school is supiKwed to ceaso 
and nofjlcoi after tlic Work of the day is over. There may be some advantages 
of pbj>iciil connected with this practical discountenancing of everything con- 
uwijjn. ncctcd with school but the work done in it. Too much inicrest in 
the aniusi'nients of school is apt to interfere with the more serioua 
part of Mchool-hoy life. But, on the other hand, putting aside the 
Ailv»ii- actual physical advantage to be gained by a judicious intermixture 
luSwrnia* **' work and play, a boy loses a great deal ol practical education if 
iiikmiiii. lie and bin scliool pay little attention to their school amusements. 
w "k"*^ d '^^'^ self-govemnitnt of the English schools, which is greatly fostered 
ghy. " ^y *'i* management of their different sports, produces an excellent 
moral discipline upon many boys who learn little or nothing else 
at these schools, Eadi i)ublic school is a little world, with its own 
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rules and ordinances and traditions, and in the government of it Tenclicn 
the bo^'s play ihelr parts just as thev do ui the greater world. By ^^ 
Rultivating the different qualities that come to the surface in the °"^ 
playground, Public-school boys create an individual manliness, 
selr-reliance, and a general healthy tone and esprit de eorp» through- 
out the whole school that is of immense importance in after life. 
We do not say that there is any ivant of these quahties in Scottish 
hoys, and we do not say that they could be created in day schools 
in the same manner that they arc in large boarding schools. But 
they do not get a fair chance of developing in schools where boys 
are prohibited from amusing themselves in even such plavgrounda 
as exist around their schools at present. And if nothing were 
gained by the increase of the means of recreation in the Scottish 
schools except some additional happiness in school-boy life, the 
csperiment would not be thrown away. 

The results which we would draw from this chapter arc — Eenulw. 

1. That as 71 per cent, of the teacbera in the Middle-class 
schools in Scotland have bad university training, it is obvious that 
the inffuencc of the Scottish Universities is very considerable ; but 
as only 36 per cent, are graduates from any university, the special 
qualification conferred by a degree is not in such universal demand 
as would seem to be desirable. 

2. We can come to no satisfactory statistical result as to the exact 
proportion of scholars to teachers in the different schools, and aver- 
ages on such subjects are very deceptive. But it appears that the 
maximum of scholars to one teacher in many schools is too high, 
and the minimum is loo low, for efficient teaching and efficient 
work. 

3. The personal relations of teachers to scholars, so far as they go, 
seemed in the main to he highly satisfactorj', 

4. Scholars come very young to the Public schools, and leave 
very early. More than half the numbers, or 56 per cent., attending 
these schools are under twelve years of age, and about 1 6 per 
cent, are under eight years of age. To the Private schoob they 
come later, and remain longer in them. 

5. The influence of Mixed schools of boys and girls is not 
beneficial from a social point of view; but, intellectually speaking, 
there is a good deal to recommend in such schools. There seems lo 
be no reason why girls should not have the same cducadonal advan- 
tages as boys, as they appear to make quite as much of what 
opportunities they have, aud in some branches they are distinctly 
superior to the boys. If they ore taught on the same system, 
and by the same masters, they should have distinct school-rooms, 
and be kept separate from the boys, and under their own lady- 
superintendent. 

(J. Boys at Scottish day schools work nearly twice as many hours 
each year as boys at the three principal English schools. The 
hours appear to be too long in the Scottish schools. Nine hours a 
day, for five days in the week, is about the average, and steady 
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Teachers work for that length of time is too much to expect from a boy 
S^olan. ^uid^r. sixteen years of age. 
' 7. There is great deficiency in places of recreation and neglect 

of physical education in all the Scottish schools as compared with 

EngUsh schools. 
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ORGANIZATION. 

Orgaui7»tion of Schools — Three Forms of Soliool Government — Argu- 
ments fur uul sgunst them — Opinions on the subject — Head Master 
with supreme power preferred — Organization of C'Ismbb — Cluaes 
arranged on Three Principles — AdvuitageB and Diaadvantages of eaoh 
— A fixed Curriculum in each Subject jirefened^ Promotion from Class 
to Claaa — Proficiency or Houtine — Proficiency preferred — Kraults. 

In this chapter we propose to discuss two questions — 
r. The internal organination anil arrangement of the Burgh and 
Middle-Class Schools as we found them in operation throughout 
the country. 

II, The organization and arrangement of the classes in the seve- 
ral schools in relation to curriculum, and to promotion from one 
class to another. 

§ 1. The internal arrangement of the Public Middle-class schools & 
in Scotland may be said to be of three distinct kinds. ( I .) There are " 
a few schools in the country which arc placed under a master with ™ 
powers somewhat similar to those enjoyed by the head masters of, 
the English Public schools. In these schools the head master is ^1 
supreme in all matters affecting the internal arrangements of the w: 
school, He regulates the work, arranges the classes and the time- "[ 
tabic, appoints and dismisses the teachers, and la very little, if at all, 
trammelled by his directors or managing bodv. He is superior in 
position and in point of emolument to the other masters, and, like 
them, liable to clismissal at short notice. (2.) A second class of 2. 
schools contains those which are under a rector who is nominally " 
supreme over the internal affairs of the school, but is often, and in- |{, 
deed generally, nothing but a medium of communication between ai 
the other teachers and the managing body. He has not the ap- 
pointment, or even the nomination, of the under masters, neither 
does he regulate the work, nor even enforce the discipline of the 
school without consultation with his board of management. In 
these schools he may, or he may not, be in the receipt of a higher 
income from the school than the other teachere, and be mavi or may 
not, exercise a limited supervision over them, (3.) The third class 3. 
of schools is that in which there are certain departments, just as * 
there are certain classes in the universities. Each master is supreme „, 
over his own department — ' a pope in his class-room,' as it was put 
by one of the professors, — and is responsible to no head master, or, 
hidecd, to no one directly, and to the public only indirectly. So 
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matter of little inomc 
be has no interest out of 
his own department. In these three classes of schools then, the 
head master's power is absolute, or it is Umiied, or it does not exist, 
but all teachers have co-ordinate power. 

The fundamental question, therefore, to be answered in the first 
section of this chapter is this — Which of these three forms of 
government — absolute, limited, or co-ordinate — is most beneficial 
for the middle-class schools of Scotland ? 

We take the second first, because it can be disposed of easily. 
There is very little to be said in favour of it except that it is quite 
as common in Scotland to find rectors with limited powers, as it ia 
to find all the masters with co-ordinaie powers. In schools where 
this is the case, the benefits of a responsible head maatorship are 
not attained. So long as things go on prosjwrously and pleasantly, 
there is no difficulty, but at any moment difficulties may occur, and 
then the position of both the rector and the under masters becomes 
unpleasant, and their relations are disagreeable. In many schools 
there appeared to be considerable jealousy, on part of the other 
masters, of the rector's modified authority, and open hostility to 
anything like supervision or interference. When he had any con- 
trol over the arrangement of the time-table, there was too often & 
suspicious feeling that certain classes and departments were sacrificed 
to others, or to his own. Whether this was true or not, the sus- 
picion even of such a thing was enough to affect the usefulness of a 
school, and prevent harmonious working. To the rector, also, tlie 
position is not a pleasant one. If he is classical teacher, it often 
happens that the English master, or the commercial teacher, has 
much larger classes, and consequently much higher emoluments. 
This in itself is not satisfactory to a man in even a nominal position 
of authority. If the school is successful, he gets no more credit 
than the other masters. If the school fails, he is lield responsible 
by the managing body, anil by the other teachers, and by the pub- 
lic, although he is powerless to do either good or harm out of his 
own classes. He becomes a kind of shuttlecock between the three 
bodies, and has either to submit or resign his portion. It would 
be invidious to mention by name any of the schools in particular 
where we detected symptoms of this state of matters. It is almost 
inevitable that sometning of the sort should be the result of such a 
system of qualified power, and there arc few schools managed by 
rectors with limited authority where, at one time or other, there 
have been no symptoms of it, 

We consider, therefore, that a rector or head master, with hmited 
jwwer, has not much to recommend it. There is much more to be 
Bjiid in favour of the other two forms of school govcniraent. The 
two schools ia which we found the head master's authority stronft- 
est were Trinity College, Glenalmond, and the Edtnburgli 
Academy. In the former the warden is as absolute as the head 
master in any of the English public schools. The entire manage- 
ment of the school is in his hands. He appoints the teachers, 
regulates the intcniat economy of the school, admits, or, if neces- 
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Bary, dismisses the scbolare, overlooka the work of the school, b the OrgiiniM> 
nieuium of communicalion with the public and with the maoaf^tao; "*"J; 
bodyf and is exclusively resiwnsible for the success of the school, 
while the under masters are responsible to him. His emoluments 
are proportionally higher than those of the under masters. In this 
school then we found harmony among the teachers, or at least we 
heard nothing to the contrary ; unity of design and system, such as 
ive have dwelt on in our special report upon this school, and, so far 
as we could judge, a good and healthy tone throughout the school. 
In the Edinbui^h Academy, the Rector's authority is more limited. (: 
The oppoinlment and dismissal of the teachers do not lie with ". 
him, anci the arrangement of the classes is not left to him. His in- 
come from the school is little, if anything, higher than that of some 
of the under masters ; and it is quite possible to suppose a case in 
which one of the classical masters might have a higher income than 
the rector, lu other respects, he is head master, not only in name, 
but in reality. For the educaiion of the highest boys in each 
class, this school is one of the best in Scotland, as the weighty list 
of high honours gained from it proves. In neither of these schools 
did we hear any complaints with regard to the arrangement of 
the time-table, so that one master should have fewer pupils than 
another. Neither did we see any traces of jealousy among the 
masters, or resentment at the interference and supervision of the 
head master. When the head master's authority is acknowledged, 
and when the fees are paid into a common fund, there is much 
less chance of such feelings araoug the under masters than when the 
head master's authority is Hmileu, and each master is working for 
his own fees. 

The effect of this feature in school management is exhibited more (3.jCo- 
clcarly in the third class of schools, where the teachers exercise co- ""linaf* 
ordinate power. The arguments in favour of this form of school "" ''"'^' 
government arc mainly four. i/CTurlf 

1. In schools where the teachers are all independent of each thin form of 
other, you are more likely, it is said, to get efficient men. First- w*""' E"- 
ralc men will not submit themselves to authority, but must be "'»"'^'''' 
allowed to go their own way, and be under no supervision. 

2. When a man has to work for himself and nis own fees, and 
not for the good of the school, he will be more zealous and vigorous 
in his own department ; and wholesome rivalry between the 
different teachers will have a good effect upon the discipline of 
the school. 

3. It is belter that a school should not be dependent on one 
man. In schools where the rector is absolute, everything depends 
on him ; and if he is inefRcient, the school suffers. In schools 
where all teachers are equal, one maybe bad, and the rest good, 
and the school does not suffer. 

4. Where you have teachers with co-ordinate power, you have free 
choice as to subjects of instruction ; all subjects are on an equality, 

and there is no Eubordinaiion of all to one, such as is found in Anawsn to 

most of the great English schools, and some of the Scottish schools. "S'"«""i'»- 

The first argument is more plausible than real. Good men j^en^"^^"" 
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will submit to legitimate authority, if it be judiciously exercised, 
and if they are adequately remunerated. Tlierc are cjuite as dis- 
tinguished men in the English Public schools as in the Scottish ; but 
in the latter, the remuneration is on a very different footing from 
what it is iu the former. It is not a question of submission to 
authority, it is a question of cmoluraeut. A mathcmalical master, 
in a provincial academy — one of the best teachers in Scotland — 
argued with us in favour of the system of co-ordinate power on 
some of the grounds above piven. At the end of our visit, he in- 
formed us that he proposed to become a candidate for a mastership 
in another school. Wc said to him, ' There is a rector in that 
'school, and how would you submit to him?' 'The appoint- 
' merit,' he answered, ' would be promotion to me ; and, besides, the 
' emoluments arc much higher there than they are here.' 

It may be quite possible that some men will exert them- 
selves more, and teach more zealously, when their actual living 
depends upon the result of their work. But this tells another 
way. Zeal roused by such a motive very soon degenerates, and not 
unfrequently results m popularity bunting. We saw several indi- 
cations of tnis. Teachers in more than one school of this class 
were obviously afi'aid of offending their scholars, lest they would 
leave them and go elsewhere. If the classes arc optional, scholars 
are very apt to attend or not attend, in accordance with the 
pleasantness or unpleasantness of the class. If the teacher is a 
strict disciplinarian, they find the class unpleasant; if he is easy, 
they like him, and remain. When teachers and pupils are on this 
relation with each other, there is an end to cfScieut teaching, Wc 
were confirmed in this opinion by conversation with various 
teachers. And we remarked that in those departments of schools 
where we noticed traces of this subserviency on the part of the 
teachers to their pupils, the result generally was that the classes were 
large, and the quality of the teachuig indifferent. 

But if the best teachers are above anything so paltry as ibis, they 
are not above feelings of annoyance at the success of men inferior 
to themselves. And it can hardly be otherwise. It may happen 
that the classical teacher is a fair scholar, a man of high and culti- 
vated mind, and an excellent teacher ; and in the same school the 
English master or the writing-master may be a man of neither scho- 
larsnip nor culture. But classics may be little valued, and much 
importance may be attached to good commercial handwriting. The 
result will he that the writing-classes are filled to overflowing with 
scholars of all ages, and the classical department deserted. Such 
rivalry can hardly do good to any school. It produces ill-feeling 
among the teachers, want of harmony in the work, no common 
spirit or interest iu the welfare of the school, and no unity of 
system or esprit ile corps either among the teachers or the scholars, 
without which a school can never rise to eminence. 

The third argument in favour of the co-ordinate system may 
be answered thus : — It is quite true that in schools with a supreme 
head master everything depends on him, and if he is a failure the 
school suffers; whereas, when the teachers arc co-ordinate, two may 
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he good and two bad, and the school may not suffer. But in the OrgntuM- 

fipst case the evil is detected at once, and the head master, dismi&- ""^^ 

ubie, as wc have said before, at short notice, is changed. In the 
second case, there is no one to discover the evil, and it may go on 
for years before it is discovered, to the detriment of the school and 
the serious loss to the pupils who passed through the inferior teach- 
er's hands. And when it is discovered, nnder the present tenure in 
Hui^h schools at least, the inefficient teachers cannot be dismissed, 
but may remain for life. 

The argument founded on the equality of all subjects of in-4ibArgu- 
struction, is in reality an argument that affects the curriculum of a '"*"*■ 
school, and not the relation of masters to each other. The position 
of different studies in a school is determined by a variety of causes. 
A subject is valued or not according to its place in the school course; 
according to the time assigned to it ; to its value in cxriuiina lions ; 
to the share given to it in deciding prizes ; and by the fact that in- 
attention to it is or is not visited by punishment. All these causes go 
to determine the value of the different studies. The fact that a head 
master teaches one branch in particular has comparatively little to do 
with it. But it is by no means an established truth that equahty of 
all subjects of instruction is a good thing for any school. The mono- 
poly of one subject, coupled witli the neglect of all others, is one 
thing; but the preponderance of one subject mth fair-play to all 
others, is a different thing. There are some schools in Scotland 
where classics are taught to the neglect of English and mathema- 
tics, and to the exclusion of modern languages and science. No one 
hesitates in considering such an arrangcTnenl as that to be bad in the 
extreme. But absolute equality is not the only remedy for this. 
If a scholar of fourteen or fifteen years of age has made uj) his 
mind to follow a literary course in school, it would be hardly fair to 
make him give as much time to writing as to classics ; or if; on tlie 
other hand, he has decided to follow science, he might very reason- 
ably grudge the hours given to classics. What is really wanted is a 
balanced curriculum, with or without optional classes at a higher Ouropinion 
rate, giving fair-play to all branches, an<l not loo much or too little j^'lh fl^t' 
to any. This argument, therefore, is met by a denial of the fact. fomiV " 
It by no means follows that the appointment of a rector leads to the scbool go- 
monopoly of his subject, or to the neglect of other subjects. vernment, 

From what we have already said, it is unnecessary to add that it cnn be 
our opinion is in favour of the first form of school government, earned out. 
wherever it can be carried out The true theory of school manage- Theniy of 
menl in all schools of any importance is, we believe, a head master "'"*"' s°- 
ap[X)inted by the managers or directors, but untrammelled by them, j, a head 
Freedom from interference is an important element in this theory, mnster vn- 
Notbing is bo dispiriting to a man whose heart is in his work, as t"*^.™*"':'' 
the petty annoyances, ignorant obstructions, and little interferences ton, and 
of those who may be in a position of authority over him ; but who, dL»iniMibi« 
having no interest in the work themselves, take a sort of jealous ^^'^^'^ 
pleasure in asserting their authority, and in finding fault with their 
subordinates who do their duty. A managing body of this stamp 
would seriously damage the best school. A head master should be 
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protected from all iuterfereacc of this kind. He Ehould be subject 
to dismissal on short notice by them, so that the school may not be 
burdened with an incompetent head ; but, in other respects, he 
should be iDdependent of his managcre. He should be supreme 
over all the teachers, even to their appointment and dismissal, 
and they might assist him as a school council with a consultative, 
but not a legislative voice. He should be paid at a much higher 
rate than the other teachers, and should, both by iiositioa and 
character, be a man to whom the other teachers can look up and 
respect, Lastly, he should have entire control over the internal 
economy of the school, and be held responsible for the success of it. 
Such is our opinion, formed on what we have seen throughout 
the country, It is corroborated by nearly all those who have re- 
plied to this question in the answers given in the Appendix. In 
particular, we would direct attention to the views held by Professor 
Shairp on this point. His opinion is the more important because 
he had tci. years' experience in one of the best schools in Britain, 
of the effect of the system which he advocates. His views are 
given in a letter upon the Madras College, St. Andrews, but they 
may be held to apply etiually to all the more important schoola in 
Scotland. lie says :^ — 

' In order to cany out thl> Bystem,' i.'., n Bystein for the improrement of the 
Mftdraa College, ' it woiilJ bo abaoliitoly ueccBaary that a head muter with itty 
' full power* itltould be appointed to preaiile over the whole iiutitution. He 

* onght to be a moa not only of strong uatitrat ability and great energy, but of 
' large nod raried attaiamcnta, knowledge of men, and juwer of maaogement. 

' Wiile the more advanced boya in claaaica should be apeciilly taught by lira, 
' it ought to be his duty to luperintend and examiue every clui throughout the 
' ichool. In order to aecuru inch a man, a muoh larger aahtry would have to be 
' offered than Scotchmeu have ever thought of giving to their head nusteni. 
' The moater to fill thia iioat would of coune be chosen by the IrtisteeH. But when 

* ohoeen, and found adequate to the poet, he ought to bo left aa mitch ai poBalble 

■ to carry out the gyitem of the sohool in his owii way, and according to bis own 

■ Jndgment. From what I bare known of the beet schools in England, I am oon- 

* vinoed that their iucocsb is generally in exoot proportion to the freedom whish 
' the trustees allow to the head master. At Itugby, which is generally reckoned 
' the moat cfBcient school in Englaud, the trustees, taught by experience, have 

* long conKued their attention entirely to the election of the head master, and to 

■ the auditing the acoonnta which ha annually lays Itefore them. It will be long, 
' I fear, before our countrymen will aequiosoe in this policy of non-iutarterBOco ; 
' hut I am deeply convinced that just in proportion as they approach to it will 

* their schools rise in real efficiency. 

' After they have learned to have couGdencc in their head master, the more 
' they are guided in their selection of under maaterB by hia advice the better. 
' Best of all, perhaps, to leave the choice uf aMistant mutera entirely to him. 

' As to the Modxas, It is clear, from the nature of things, that it inuiit luffbi 
' from the present divided ruje. Each master will naturally try to promote his 
' own branch, without considering the others, the more so in proportion to his 
' Eeal for his own snbject. In so complicated a system, one wide and impartial 
' lurvey of the superintending eye, to arrange and Bubordinate the several de. 
' partmentt, with a view to one total end, is especially needful. 

' Besides the intellectual organizatioo, an incalculable moral advantage to a 

* school arises from the supremacy of one controlling mind. If the head nunter, 

* besidoa bein^anable leholar, la also a man of high character, his inSnence teaches 

■ evary boy within tb* sohool, and does more to educate him than anything els* 

' Answera liy Professor Shairp, App, p. 221. 



iit the Buiffh and Middle-Chs 

' These reiuarka I ofTur without the least pcrsouol oUilsion, liut entirely from & Orguniu- 
' comjiaHBon of tlie Madras system with the most perfectly modelled schools which Vian. 
' I have knowu.' 

In like manner Professor Sellar, in answer to the {|ueBtioii as to Prorcsaor 
the relation of the masters to each other, sa^s as follows :' — Selliir. 

■ There should, t think, be a staff of masters acting under one head master or 
' rector. For the auoceHS of h school, it Is of tlie greatest unj»rt*noB that all the 
' roABters should feel that they are engaged iii a common work, and that all should 

■ take a pride in the general success of the school. This common acliOD and com- 
' mon inturcst in the school can be best secured by the masters working under 
' one head. Where all are independent of, and on an ei]ilality with, each other, 
' each is only interested in advancing his own siibjeet, the success of which may 
' appear to him to be best promoted by the depreciation of every other siibjrat. 

■ Jealousies among the masters are sure to oriue, when all are contendiag for popa- 
' larity against one another ; and, further, the education acijuired by attending a 
' uiimher of classes standing in no relation to one another ia much inferior to that 
' 'j[ a well-ordered school, where all the sillijecta are taught in suhonlination to 



Professor Blackic says, ' I would give more power to the rector Professor 
' than is customary in Eome Scottish Burfi;h schools ; and I would '*'«^ie- 
' restrict the jwwer of the managing Iwdy as much as possible to f'DoimM- 
' matters of occasional legislation. Jheir habitual inlenbrence isvourofa' 
' pernicious.' more limit- 

On the other band, Dr. Donaldson ayjpeare to be in faiour of ihe "^ "'^l"'^ 
more limited exercise of the head master's authority. He would niy, 
^kecp the management of the Burgh schools in the hands of the Tlieweight 
■IVwn-Councils ; he would have all the teachers elected by these ofopinioo 
bodies ; he would encourage ihe Town-Councils or their committees ™^ *'.'" 
to regulate all matters concerning the school ; ' and it should be the j^y, uf a 
' rector's right and business to see that all regulations of the com- Itactorsu- 
' mittec of management are honestly carried out.' Dr, Donaldson's [7'"". ""^'' 
views arc worthy of alt respect, and cannot fail to carry authority from mBiiprs 
his long experience as a teacher in Town-Council managed schools, and the 
But they are at variance with the views held by moet of the other *^°'" 
gentlemen who have been good enough to furnish us with anawers. 
On the whole matter, it seems to us that the weight both of opinion to''ihi?p?o. 
and of evidence is in favour of a rector supremo over the other poanl to ba 
masters and tlie whole school ; and the surest means of improving "?'='''<"' 
1 11 t ■.-..nil- - I. " Irom the 

nearly all the great mstitutions in acoliand is to mcrcase tne status oUi^rmiis. 
and salary ol' the rector, and to give him almost absolute power over lers. 
the educational department. Opposition to such a proposal would Contera- 
110 doubt be offered hy many of the masters who have been inde- PJ^^ . 
pendent of any control except that exercised by the patrons; hutgy^^jo 
tlie ai^umentsin favour of the pro[K>sal should outweigh such oin)o-Boniaofih8 
aition, if not in the old schools, at least in any new schools which ^j^i^;,, 
might be established. Those schools in which we found all the ,1,;^], ,j,g 
masters with co-ordinate [>ower were by no means the best schools masters 
ill Scotland ; and we remarked that in several of the most import- ^^^^^ 
ant of them — the Madras College, St. Andrews, the Dundee «iiti,ority. 
High School, the Glasgow High School, and the Dumbarton Aca-Tbediango 
demy — it was contemplated by the managers to give up the system U™ been 
of co-ordinate authority, and revert to the more natural aysteiu of ""«««"»''"' 
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Or-uiuiaf appointing one man to be head of the whole Bchool. In such 
''°''' tcnoola as Hamilton antl Invernese Academies, where the cfaangs 

in Bcho&la liad been made, the rcsuh was unmistakably beneficial, 
whero it If, then, ic be established that there should be a rector over each 

has been gcliool, the question arises, what should be his epceial department in 
Ifarector "^^ school ? Should he teach claseicB, or mnlliemalies, or modem 
vkit dc- languages, or English ? 

pHTiment Modern languages, unless conjoined with classics or English, 
' we put out of the question. As to the other departments, the 
of opinions given upon this subject were various. The classical 
tpnchera m teacher considered that his department was that over which 
th"'"lM ^'^^ rector should specially preaiue ; the English master thought 
sicaiiia- that hc sliould be rector, and the mathematical master that he 
pftrttneni. should. All, however, agreed that, next to their own depart- 
ment, the classical teacher had the best claim. The principal 
thing to be said in favour of the English master is that in large 
schools all the scholars are some time or other under him, and that 
was urged in one instance. But against this there are man; argu- 
ments, the chief being that the qualifications necessary for an 
Kngliah teacher are so very limited, that he may be, and in some 
cases is, a man with almost no especial education or culture, aod 
fis such could never secure the respect of the other masters. The 
argument urged against the mathematical teacher being placed ia 
the position of rector is mainly that a man may l>e an excellent 
mathematician and have no general qualifications to recommi... 
him. There seems to he an idea prevalent that the study of 
mathematics is so much more special than that of classics that the 
experiment of making the mathematical t«echer rector is dangerous, 
as such an appointment offers do guarantee that the conduct of the 
Mntli will non-mathematical classes will be efficient. On the other hand, a 
dfwnd on great deal must depend on local circumstances. Parents must be 
amistincea Consulted ns well as teachers, and it cannot he denied that there 
are eomc burghs where it would be impossible to insist that the 
classical teacher should be head master. lu these places there is 
no demand for classics at all, and it would be an arbitrary exercise 
of power to insist on the appointment of a classical teacher for 
rector when there are no pupils to be taught classics, Superior 
teaching, though easential, is not the only qualification necessary for 
Qaaliflu- the head mastership of a large school. Capacity for organization 
Bm"r«° ""'^ administration, a certain nobility of character, and power of 
liind niBs- influencing both teachers and scholars are even more essential than 
!«'■ good teaching. To be a good bead master, a man must have a mind 

capable of mastering both the large and general questions which are 
agitating society, and the minute details of school management, Hc 
must, to some extent, understand the world and all that is going on 
about him, and he ahould know the character of every boy who comes 
under him. He should have strength of will to do and to bear many 
disagreeable things, and he should be of conciliating manner, so 
as to smooth away many difficulties and make things go easily with 
all with whom he comes in contact. Such qualifications are not 
often met with in any one man, and manv of them may be found 
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!□ a matlicmalical or English teacher na readily ob in a classical 
teacher, Aa a matter of fact, the best schools visited were those in 
which the reetor'tt department was classical. In only one school did 
we fiod the English department under the charge of the rector to 
the exclusion of classics, and that school did not I'avourably impress 
na. In four or five schools the mathematical teacher was rector, and 
in two at least of ihesc, classics were at a very low cbh. On the 
whole (luestion it is difficult to lay down a genera! or imperative 
rule. Tile decision in each case might be left to the managing 
bndy, and the man among tlio teachers who shows most capacity for 
the position might be appointed to it, whetlier lie was the classical 
I teacher or not. 

If, however, there should be a preference for the classical teacher, 

and he should be appointed to tuc classical department, or in the 

larger schools to the nighest claEsoa in classic^ a question arises as 

to his emolunienlii!. As we have stated before, one of the essential 

I conditions of the ap]>ointnient of a rector with such authority is that 

liis emoluments should be higher than those of the other teacltora. 

I But in most of the schools in Scotland there is no curriculum, and 

L scholars arc allowed to select the classes which they wish to attend. 

L In these schools the classical department is not tlie popular depart- 

L ment, and the fees coming in to ibis department arc very much 

^^ below those in the English, commercial, or mathematical depart- 

Hk^mcnts. 

W ""v. The fiucBtion then comes to be, if the rector is to teach the 
I unpopular bnuiches, how are his ernoluinonls ti-om the school to be 

[ raised so that bis ineomo should exceed the incomes of the otjier 

raastore? Two schemes suggest themselves — (I,) The addition of 
one of the popnlar branches to tlie rector's department ; (2.) The 
abolition of the iiresent system, whereby every man is fighting for 
his own fees, and the institution of a common fund and graduated 
scheme of division among the rector and teachers. Both these 
schemes lead to the consideration of the scootul section of this , 
chapter, vi/., the denization of the classes in the existing schools. 

§ 2. The classes are arranged on three different principles. 

In many, probably the majority, of the schools visited, we 
found that there was no settled curriculum or course. Each school . 
was a congeries of classes under different masters, without any de- 1 
finite aim to which nil were striving, and without any harmony of 
action among tlie teachers. Departments even, in many instances, 
were not kept distinct, but the subjects which, under any natural 
allocation, should have been taught in one department were taught 
in another. Book-keeping, for instance, whs taught, in some 
schools at a high fee, by the mathematical master, while the writ- 
ing-master taught arithmetic. Geography, also at a high fee, was 
taught in one school by the classical master, in one by the English 
master, in one by the mathematical master. In some lai^e schools, 
again, we found a writing, a commercial, and a mathematical de- 
partment all striving against each other, all teaching the same 
branches on different principles, and all at different fees. The 
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writing-master taught arithmetic along with writing at a low rate, 
ill order to make up by quantity for a possible deficiency in quality, 
while the commercial master taught algebra as well as arithmetic 
and book-keeping ; and the mathematical master being prohibited 
from teaching algebra, confined himself to Euclid— the Fifth Book 
without algebra — and trigonometry. lu these schools there was a 
perpetual struggle for fees among all the masters, ' If parents choose 
' to send their children to us,' they would say, ' in preference to 
' another teacher, we cannot prevent them. It is a question of supply 
' and demand. I offer my arithmetic at a shilling, my colleague at 
' five ; and if a parent prefers a shilling's worth of arithmetic from 
' me to five shillings' worth from my colleague, that is the parent's 
* affair, and I cannot refuse to give it.' Education is sold in these 
schools like wares in a shop, at so much per pound, and the idea 
of the seller is to sell as many pounds as he can for his own imme- 
diate benefit. There is a nominal partnership existing, inasmuch 
as all the teachers are appointed by the same managing board, and 
teach in the same building. But all the partners are struggling 
against each other, thinking only of themselves, and caring tor the 
good neither of the firm nor the trade. More than that, in some 
schools the partners insist ui>on it monopoly for themselves. In one 
school, for instance, there was an excellent scholar and a highly 
cultivated man at the head of the classical department. He, in his 
course of instruction, desired his scholars to write for him a weekly 
English essay on classical subjects. The English teacher in tlm^ 
school objected to iho classical teacher setting an English essay in 
hifl class, as by so doing he poached upon his monoiwly of English, 
He even went the length of complaining to the board of manage- 
ment. He might almost as well have complained of the EngUsh 
language being used in the French, German, or mathematical de- 
partments; and the writing-master might with more reason have 
objected to dictation in the English dei)artment, "We have men- 
tioned comparatively few instances of the evils of this system of 
separate and conflicting interests in the same school. The special 
reports on the different schools afford many other traces of the 
same thing. There were very few schools in which this system 
was in operation that did not suffer by it. The usefulness of the 
great majority was marred, and the effect was not confined to the 
teachers, among whom there was too often an absence of harmony 
— -more or less of course in different schools — and indications of 
ill-feeling and jealousy that could not but be prejudicial to the 
school, and to the best interests of the scholars. The same feeling 
found its way in some cases to the masters' families, and to the 
community interested in the school. We heard of cases in which 
the teachers and their friends had raised a partizan or factious feel- 
ing in favour of or against contending colleagues, and had tried to 
influence the managing body in favour of one teacher or another. 
Rumours of this sort of thing unavoidably find their way to the 
scholars, and the effect cannot but be detrimental to them, both 
niorally and intellectually. And it all arises out of a question of 
fees. The teachers' pockets arc affected, and poor men cannot 
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be generous and disiiiteresled under tbat pressure. This again is 
partly due to tho small endowments and emoluments provided for 
the tcaclici-3 which we have already discussed. Bui the result does 
not tend to the elevation of the teaching profession. And though 
unquestionably we have come across many teachers in Scotland ani- 
mated by as fine feelings of honour and intcffrity, and as much 
raised above anything sordid as man can be, slillit cannot be denied 
that there are some teachers whose aims are not so disinterested 
and high as they might be in men who have to mould the minds 
and character of the young generations in Scotland or in any 
country. And the one .irgument in favour of this unhealthy rivalry 
— because it cannot be dignified by a higher name — is that it pre- 
vents indolence and stagnation on the part of the teachers, and pro- 
duces vigour and animation and zeal in their respective departments. 
This same end, as we shall show hereafter, can be attained by other 
means, As it is, as we have said before, when zeal is produced by 
a desire lor fees, it may very easily degenerate into popularity-hunt- 
ing of an ignoble kind, 

The second principle upon which the schools are arranged is 
of this nature. There is a curriculum, or at least a prescribed 
course, but it is not imperative. There arc also optional classes at 
a rather higher rate of fees than the curriculum, and scholars may 
select cither the curriculum or the optional classes. As instances 
of the working of tliis system, we woulii refer to the special reports 
■ .upon the High School of Edinburgh, the Inverness Academy, and 
iRe Edinburgh Institution. This method of arrangement appears 
to us to be greatly preferable to the method mentioned above. In 
country to\vns such as Inverness, where there can be no great 
variety of first-rate schoola adapted to special subjects, such an 
arrangement is probably the best that could be suggested. The 
fees are paid into a common fund, so tbat none of the disadvantages 
of pecuniary rivalry are produced. The aim of all the masters is 
the success of the Institution, so that there is no heartburning on 
the part of one master at the popularity of another. There is no 
compulsion put upou the parents to send their children to classes 
which they consider useless, but, at the same time, all the advan- 
tages of a judiciously arranged course of study, drawn up by men 
conversant with education, are offered to them at a lower rate than 
they would have to pay for selected classes. Tliat the good effects 
of this system arc appreciated, is proved by the fact that, in the 
three schools which mo have instanced, more than two-thirds of the 
scholars take the course in preference to the selected classes. 

An arrangement somewhat similar to the above is brought about 
by a system which is in force at Dollar Institution, and at one or 
two otuer schools, in accordance with which a ' basis fee' is charged 
for the course, and every one who attends the school has to pay the 
fee whether he attends one class or all. By this means there is not 
much chance of a desultory attendance at a class here, and a clas 
there, aud there is a kind of method of arrangement throughout 
the school. Tho objection to such an arrangement is that it is 
neither one thing nor another, but a kind of hybrid between two 
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Or^aiiiri- sjstems. But it has the advantages of orgaiiiKatiou, and, ns there 

'""ll ia a settled course, parents have at least the chance of reheving 

themselves of the rcs^wnaibitity of selection, and have to pay for 
that luxury. 
3. Tbird The third principle of arraiigenienl is of two kinds. ( I ,) There 
[iriaciple ot is one prescribed, invariahle, and imperative curriculum which ja 
jnuiinds.^ enforced upon every hoy in the school and in every department at 
[^■j^^j"'" the' same time, ('i.) The ivholc school is divided into three or 
imperative tnore scts of classes, one for each department, and every boy ia pro- 
cumcdiim motcd from class to class in the several subjects, not by routine, 
iltpart'^ but according to his proficiency in each subject, uninfluenced by 
nieni, »uil his proficiency in any other. 

nromoiioa Jq (Jj^ firg[ f-ase, tlierc is no option ietl to parents or to teachers. 
(2 )"cd"'- '^^^ school is divided into a certain number of classes, and each 
cuium \a class goes up from year to year in every department. The first 
eacb de- clasa in classics is tlic first class in English, and the first class in 
n^'wwuo- ™o*'<^''" languages, and the first class in every subject, and this class 
tiotily becomes the second class in these several branches next year, and 
liroficioncy. the third class in the third year, and so on. There is no f[uestionof 
Chnmcter- fitness on the part of individual scholars for one subject rather than 
^e otBrst another. It is taken for granted that all are equally advanced in 
Bolioolij. all subjects, and they are promoted by seniority and not by pro- 
Iniionee. ficiencv, by routine and not by merit. The Edinbm'gh Academy 
tVo que«- ia the best instance of this system. In considering the advantages 
lioDK— and disadvantages of it, two distinct questions are raised — (a) Is jr^ 
ih l/w"'^ desirable that the under masters should be upon a fiwti&g of eqoa- 
(•mdatioii h'yj and should tcacli the whole cuiriculum from the lowest subjects 
uf niuk to the highest, or should there be a gradation of ranli among the 
nmBters?" ™*sters, and sliould each he confined to that province to which he 
(ft.) BlioulJ '^ adapted? {b) Is it desirable tliat boys should bo jiromotcd in 
i.iomotioa all dejjartments by routine, or by proficiency ? The first of these 
lie by tou- questions affects the teachers more than the scholars, and something 
Kcicncy? '^''" ^^ ^''^ °^ hoi)i sides of it. By having different work to do 
Aigurnenis ^"^^'^ year, a man is more likely to keep up his interest in biapro- 
forand fessiou, and to stave off u tendency to mental slagnalion. He is 
"soiiist juore likely also to be promoted to a higher calling if lie has been 
ti"n Ta^)' accustomed to teach in the highest classes in the school. It may 
be also that he gets to know ihc boys, and understands how lo 
make the most of them. On the otlier hand, some men are much 
better qualified for junior than for senior work, and vice vena. 
Higher classics and advanced composilion may be very indifferently 
taught by men who would teach the elements of ft language 
thoroughly. And men whose interests arc in the higher paths of 
scholarship, and who could do much to aivaken a boy's mind to an 
appreciation of the niceties of language, or to the com prehension of 
classical ideas, would very probably find elementary scholarship ex- 
cesKve drudgery, and would teach it indifferently. Elementary 
teaching and liigher teaching arc distinct arts; just as laying the foun- 
dations of a building is distinct from raising it architecturally ; and 
one man may be good in the one department, but poor in the other, 
lo English public schools it is usual for teachers lo serve an apprcn- 
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ticeshi|) in the lower classes of the school before tliov arc promoted to Orgmiw*- 

the higher, and in the years of their a]ipronliceslii]» tlieir cajiadty '"^'"_ 

for one department or another b discovered. In the class of Scot- 
tish schools to which we are now referring, there is uo promotion in 
the scliool, and no apprenticeship ; a teacher is at once appoinlcd lo 
the vacant class, whether it be the highest or the lowest, and he knows 
he cannot improve his position in the school, but looks for promo- 
tion from without. The result of this is apt to be one of two things 
— the master appointed either settles down for life in his position as 
under master with his regular routine of classes, and his regular 
routine of four or five years' work, or, if he is not content to settle 
down, he must look abroad for his future advancement. And this 
has a tendency to lUminish his interest in the school, and to cause tlic 
best men to leave frequently, and the indifferent to remain perman- 
ently. On this subject opinion is divided, but the preponderance a[>- Opioiou. 
[lears to be favourable to the English system. Ur. Hannah, who has 
lad esi>erience of both systems, sayp, ' Under this head ofc the in- 
' quiry my experience is decidedly ni favour of the English system,' 
Dr. Hodson concurs in this. Dr. Donaldson says, ' 1 think it is of 
' great moment that there should be a gradation of mascera where- 
' ever this ia jxissible ; that there should not merely be a rector an 

* head master, but that there should be a fii'st, second, and third 

* uaslci-shms, so that the teacher might rise through steps to the 
' height of his profession.' Professor Scllar, in like manner, is in 
■npur of gradation of mastera; and Professor Campbell says, * The 
' imistcr of the junior tlenartmeiit should be chosen for his special 
' (|ual ill cations for this oujcet, and should not move up with his 
' class, though his position should be no less honourable and lucrative 
' than that of the other miisters.' On the other hand, Mr. Eaurie 
says, 'There are manifest advantages in the habit which prevailti 

* of each master conducting the same boys througli tlicir first four 
' years of study, and then handing them o^er to the rector. But 
' as the reasons which exhibit these advantages arc involved in 

* the subject of methods of instruction, there is not space here to 

* enter on them. Id addition to these reasons, it is also of impor- 

* tance that boys shoidd be delivered from the conflicting crotcnets 

* of successive teachers. One set of crotchets may be accepted in 

* full faith, and do little harm, but more than one set puzzle, and 
' bewilder, and retard ; ' and Mr. Lonie apjiroves of the Scottish 
system on the ground that under it a teactier is enabled to study 
Ijolli the moral and intellectual development of his pupil, and gains 
the merit while he takes the resix)iisibility of his pupil's subsequent 
success in examinations. There is something in both these views, Wni-l.t ^r 



but it seems to us that the weight of 
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is upon the side of gradation of rank among the masters, and against ginduiioi. 
the system by which they are on a footing of eauality, and teach cf lank. 
the whole curriculum from the lowest subjects to tne highest. 

This branch of the general question, however, is of small im- '■''''o BecoDJ 
portance when compared with tlic other branch of it : Whether it ^""un'oie 
IB desirable, namely, that the scholars should be promoted by routine import- 
or by proficiency ? This questiou docs ngt aficcl any particular class *^^^' 
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OrgdnUn- of scliools ill Scotland. It affects them all. With the exception of 
*'° "- Trinity College, Gieiiahnond, where the pupils are promoted from 

one class to another by examination and merit, it is the almost unt- 
versal custpni in Scotland to promote by seniority. Occasionally 
we met with teachers who told us that promotion went by profi- 
ciency. But when wc asked them if they were in the habit of 
keeping boys two or three years in the same class, the almost invari^ 
able answer was, that such a thing was impossible, and the parents 
would never submit to it. Once or twice boys had been kept back, 
but very rarely. In the Edinburgh Academy such a thing is never 
done. The same class of boys go up year by year, according to 
their ape and time at school, though the difference in their attain- 
ments be as wiile as is possible to find in Ijoys of the same age. Of 
the evil effects of such a system it is impossible to say too much. 
Indeed there is nothing reasonable to say in favour of it, except 
that it is cheap and simple, that it spares the feelings of the duller 
boys, and tlirough thcra of their parents. But the result is in- 
evitable — either the clever boys are sacrificed to the dull, or the 
dull to the clever, and not in one subject, but in all. As we have 
pi-cvionsly shown, it is impossible that justice can be done to a class 
of one hundred boys in any one subject where they are all at 
different stages of advancement. But it is not a question of one 
subject, but the same class is promoted in all subjects; and in all 
the same result must follow, — either the clever or the dull boys are 
neglected. Thus cheapness and simplicity are purchased at thj^i^ 
sacrifice of about 70 per cent, dull, or 30 per cent, clever, boys'^ 
every class, in every subject, and in every year, and neither sacri- 
fice can be regarded favourably. The moral argument, that the 
feelings of the duller boys or of their parents arc spared by the sys- 
tem of nnniifil proraoiion by seniority, should not receive mucii 
respect. It surely is better tnat a boy should remain two, or even 
three years in the same class, so that he learn something at the eutl 
of it, as he can hardly fail to do, than that he should sit idly at the 
bottom of two or three different classes each year learning nothing. 
The feelings of his parents will be as much mortified by the one 
humiliation as by the other, only, it may not be known that lie 
learns nothing, but it is known that he has not been promoted. 
The effect upon the boy may, and does often, colour his whole life. 
Certain boys occupy the permanent position of 'boobies' at the 
bottom of the class during five or six years of their school life, and 
get accustomed to look upon themselves as destined to occupy the 
same position with regard to their cotemporaries in their after life. 
They form a sort of ' booby ' society in their several classes, and far 
from being asliamed of their position, they come to glory in it. 
Whereas if these boys had remained in the class for two or three 
years, their pride, if nothing better, would have roused them to 
exertion, and enabled them in their turn to be promoted to a higher 
class. Some of them, at least, would have been so stimulated, and 
their influence would have its effect upon the others, to such an 
extent ni least as would break up their inglorious society. Many 
anruments might be adduced against this flystem, but it has so little 
to recommend it, that it is unnecessary to state them. We cootcnt 
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ourselves by quoting the views of Dr. Hannah and Dr. Hodson Orean'*"- 

ujWD this subject, drawn from their exi)ericnce of the working of the ^'""j 

system in the Edinburgh Academy, and refer to the almost unani- OpinionBnn 
mous opinion expressed by all those who have given us their views promoiinn 
on this head :— '^ rouimp. 

Dr. Hannah says' — pr. 1V.w 

' With rfgard to removal liy routine, I never lieaul but one aryuincut in its "" 
' favour, beyond that of coonomy, vii., tUat it has a good moral effect to keep 
' the KBiue >ot together, ai rriDDdshi]» are thus cemented, and the dnller hoyn 
' are spared the diaconrngement of seeing theroselves formally dropped from the 
' ra«e. I dotiht the fact of thin alleged advantage i biit, even admitting it, wu 

* can consider it nothing eUe hut on argument for Bubordinnting the interests of 
' the higher to the iutereata of the lower ; in a word, for sacrititing the class to 
' its tail. It would be an fair to demand that every express shonld carry a liig- 
' g»ge train behind it to avoid hurting the feelings of the luggage engineer by 
' ihtmtlny him. It is deplorable to lee clever bojs wasting timo and patience at 
' the top, while the master, with the instinct which Iindahim to labour most wberu 

* labonr is most ncedul, is hammering at the heavy weights of the class. It must 
' be remembered, too, that the lifotcli system generally involves a second economy, 
' that of maintaining the same collateral division of classes through every subject ; 
' BO that, if the roll is Jixedby Latin andUreck, the aamc distribution is made to 
' apply to matlicmaticB and modern languages. No doilbt this simplilieB the 

* time-table woudertiJly. No pbn is ho eOcctuol for utilixing all the available 
' time of every master, because each class is handed over entire at every change. 
' But surely no plan can be less jttat to the boys. To distribute a school on (say) 
' three different subjects into three distinct seta of cloBses, requires a staff largu 

L * enongb to provide work for the whole schoal at once in every subject. Yet 

L ' nothing less than this will suffice to do every boy fidl justice. .4. boy may ha\-e 

.i-J a special taste for niatheraatics and no gift for language; in that case it is 

'^iiig him a direct injury to confine him to the low mathcmntioat class which 

■ rangics with kia dass in classics. Or he may have lived much abroad, and have 
' become a (air prufioiviit in mmlem languages, while little more than a beginner 
' in claisica. It is a distinct injustice then to make him sit and listen t« the 
' im^ierfect French or Oennan lispingrt of his compeers in classics, while in that 
' one subject of modem languages he is pexliaps the best boy in the schooL An 
' nnwiao economy always leads to waste in the long-run ; and in this jnstance it 
' leaHs, in the case of Imys as well as master to waste of tiino and tem]ier, 
' brains and skilL It is needlesii to dwell on Uic nilvantagea of a more lihcmi 
' arrangement; the justice done to every boy by the precision with which hia 
' jilafe can be detennined ; the freedom and vivacity given to examiontion*. 
' when the removes are made to rest upon them ; and the value to the )>oyi 

■ themselves, who arc made to wait longer in a lower class, of the repetition of 
' their drill in elcmenlary subjects.' 

In like manner Dr, Hodson. His opinion is expressed in these Ur. Hail- 
words :* — 'on. 

■ This custom, jieculiar to .Scotland" (i.#., promotion of pupils from one class 
to another without reference to proKciency), ' I have hmg rcganlod as prc- 
' judicial to the beet intcrosts of a scliool, especially when driven by want of 
' endowment to hare large clashes (often of 80 or 100 boys) all herded together 
' upon uo other principle than that they have been the same numlier of years iu 
' the school, though vniying greatly in age, ability, and industry. I do not 
' myself believe that it is possible for the very best master to do justice to so 

* large a class even when cnniposcil of boys tolerably on a level in point of ail- 
' vaneement But composed, as classes in Scotland arc, I know it to be irapos- 
' sible, and have learnt, by the painful experience of thirteen years, that the boys in 
' the lower division of every class (generally almost a third of the whole) aiilTer a 
' grievous injury, both morid and intellectual, equally cruel to them and unfair to 
' their parents^ which the most conscientious and |>ainstaking master is ]>ower- 
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' leas to prevent, wliUe his very efforts to tlu so are injurious tn Uie nbler and 
■ ntoro diligent lioys in this dau. Tlii* evil ii co flagruit, oud tlie retne'ly ao 
' oaay (viz., to eHow no boy to advance from one clui to another unlesa able tu 
' \>a3a a oiioiiQiiiD examinatien in the work uE tiie pi'evioua teasiou or half^yuar), 
' that it ia to mo wholly iiiiinteUigible why it uhonld ever have aiiaen, still less 
* have been allowed to continue. Nothing but the excellence of the rnw mnteriltl 
' of Scottish youth, and the energy and pcrseycmnce which distingnish both boys 
' and masters, coiUd hare preaorved the host systoni from collapES when afflicted 
' with BO fatal a defect.' 

Sucii iin uiicomiiroiiiising condeiunalioii of this systeui by two 
gentlenien wlio have had ao much cxpericuce of its operation, and 
who are so eminently qimlified to judge of the eflects of it, k 
unanswerable. It is perhaps unnecessary to add that we concur with 
them, and would gladly see promotiou by routine disappear from 
all schools in Scotland, and a regular system introduced by which 
promotion should be regulated by proficiency. This should be 
tested half-yearly, by class marks and examinations, and a certain 

Jroportion df each class should then be promoted to a higher class, 
'I'omotiou oiicc a year has some advantages, but there is no reason 
why a clever boy should be kept back for so long a lime. In most 
English schools there is a small quarterly promotion, and many 
boys who just missed the half-yearly change are enabled to get n 
jemovc at the (juartcr. These, howei'cr, aic mere matters of detail ; 
the great thing to establish is proficiency and not routine. By 
means of this the musters have a succession of classes consisting of , 
boys about the same slagc of advanccmeni, and every boy in ll;**^ 
class has au equal chance with his neighbour. It' t>uch a chiiuoe ns 
this were to be introduced into the Scottish schools it would be 
necessary to introduce along with it some modification in the nrraisge- 
meut by which the fees are allocated, and sncli a gradation of 
masters as has been suggested* Nor, indeed, would this he all the 
change necessary. It would be well that a more radical ciiauge were 
introduced along with it. li' possible, it would be most desirable not 
lo have one curriculum for all subjects, but to have a separate curri- 
culum for each subject. If justice is to be done lo the pupils attend- 
ing these schools, there must be n scries of cliUiaes in classics, another 
in mathematics, and a third in modern languages, and promotion iu 
one must not he affected by proficiency in another. Wany boys arc 
forward in classics and backward in mathemaiics, or they have a 
turn for mathematics and are ignorant of modern languages. It 
does injustice to such boys lo keep them at the same stage of 
advancement in all these subjects, and so long as such a system is 
carried out it is impossible lo make the most of tlic scholars. This 
brings us to the second class of schools, organized on the third prin- 
ciple of arrangement slated above. There are very few such schools 
in Scotland. The only public one of note is Trinity College, Glen- 
almond. The oi^nization there is a model for other schools to 
imrlatc. The whole school is divided into three different sets of 
cliisses, each extending from the highest to the lowest. Of theee, 
ihc first set is arranged by proficiency in clastidcs and hlstoir, the 
second by proficiency in mathematics and arithmetic, the thud by 
proficiency in Gcrtuan and Freuch. A boy's place in each of these 
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sections is determined purely by his knowledge in tliat branch of *^fS'"i's*- 

education, ivithout reference to his position in the other classes, and '""_ 

his promotion from one class to another of the thicc divisions is not 
affected by his proficiency in any of the subjects embraced by the 
other divisions. Of course such a scheme of classes as this is more Uore easily 
practicable iu a boarding than in a day-school, and where the ^"^ 5"'^ 
iiumbere are small it is easier lo carry it out than where they are -^ ti"^,,,,, 
large. It iniptii'3 also a large staff of teachers in proportion to the dajEcliooU, 
number of scholars, Still something of the sort might be introduced 
into more of the public schools. It is the only means of giving fair 
play to all classes of scholai-s. '\\'hcrc the curriculum is (ixed 
according to the yearly class, a boy T\ho is fur on in one branch 
anil backward in another is kept too far back in one or pushed too 
lar forward iu the other. ^Yhcre there is no curriculum there is no 
definite organization of classes, and the different classes are apt to 
interfere with each othci', A boy may wish to attend an advanced 
class in classics and a low class in mathematics. The highest class 
in classics is not improbably held at the same hour as that at which 
the lower class in mathematics is held, and so the boy must give up 
one or other of the classco, or ibo hours must be arranged to suit 
his individual case. But when there is a separate curriculum 
arranged for every subject, and promotion by proficiency in all of 
tbcm, both the diificulties of the other systems arc avoided. 

We conclude, therefore, iu this section of the inquiry, that there Cuntlu- 
"Tfc^uld be a fixed curriculum in all schools, and, where such an »'""'" ''''• 
^nungctucut it> pructifalile, u series of fixed classes in each depart- inquiry, 
rncnt, extending through the whole school, and promotion in each 
dcpurtmcut according to prgficiency in it, and irrespective of pro- 
ficiency in any other department, ^'hcrc this is not practicaolo, 
the arrangement whereby there is a coui'se for ihrcc or four years, 
not fixed, but strongly rccommcuded, and a choice of courses therc- 
a!\er, such as is offered by the High School of Edinburgh, seems to 
be the most advantageous. But to the High School plan there ia 
the insuperable objection of promotion by routine. Modified to 
promotion by proficiency, the system should work well. It com- 
fjines the advantages of a ' variaOlc margin with a fixed routine,' to 
use Dr. Hannah's words, atid the pecuniary difficulty is got over by 
all the fees being paid into a common fuiiA From this fund, sup- 
plemented by endowment, the cmolumcnls of tlic rector and the 
masters should be paid, graduated among them, from the highest 
to the lowest, accoming to their positions in the school. When, 
ihcrefore, there is a curriculum, and the fees are ]Miid into a com- 
mon fund, no difficulty should arise as to the emoluments of the 
rector or the subjects which he teaches. Where, however, there is no 
cuiTiculum, — and it is possible that in sotne of the smaller toivna it 
may be impossible to enforce it, — and where the fees are not paid 
into a common fund, it may still be possible that tlie classical de- 
partment should be taught by the rector. But in order to keep hia 
income up to a higher level than that of the other teachers, itwould 
be necessary that some of ihe iwpidar branches were entrusted t,, 
him in addition lo classics. English and writing are the popular 
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branches in most of the smaller towns, and of these there can be no 

Juestion that English is the natural subject for the rector to teach. 
n another chapter we shall discuss the value of the different sub- 
jects of instruction. Here it may bo sufficient to say that there is 
no reason why a man who is able to teach classics should not teach 
English in its higher branches, by which we include composition 
and history. These branches of English education might be taught 
by the classical teacher, if he were appointed rector, and thus, even 
in schools where there is no curriculum, the emolutnenls of the 
rector might be placed ujion a proper footing, 

§ 3. The reuults, then, that we come lo on the whole question of 
organization of schools and classes are as follows : — 

1. There should be a rector ov head maslcr in every scliool, with 
entire control over the internal economy of the school, including the 
appointment and dismissal of the teachers. Hb |>osition should be 
higher than that of the under masters, and his emoluments should 
be in proportion to his position. 

2. It cannot be settled arbitrarily what subjects he should teach. 
Opinion is rather iu favour of his having the classiud dcparimcut 
under his charge ; but so many qualifications besides teaching arc 
necessary for a liead master, and such different branches are jwim- 
lar in different places, that it would seem best lo leave this question 
to be dedded locally. 

13. The s3-stem of individual and tndeix^ndent classes is not satis- 
factory iu its operation. It would be much better, both for masters 
and hoys, if tliis system were changed, and, where practicable, a 
fixed curriculum introduced into every department in all schools, 

4. Promotion from one class to another should be regulated, not 
by routine, but by proficiency tested by class marks and examina- 
tion each half-year, and proficiency in one subject should not affect 
promotion in another. 

5. Where it is not practicable lo enforce a prescribed curriculum, 
there might be a fixed course of classes recoturncnded but not abso- 
lutely enforced, and optional classes at a higher fee. 

6. Fees might be paid into a common fund, and the emoluments 
of llie teachere graduated from the hi;»hest to the lowest. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

SUBJECTS AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

QiiMttity of luBtrnctioft in Sclioola exumiued — iSubjects apprecUtcd by 
Pareuta — Quality of IiiBtructioii in Cloasics — English — ModGm Liui- 
(jnagea^MathemBtici and Arithmetic — Other Branclioa — Is the Edii- 
cntion Sound *. — Testa of Competitive Examiiiatiuna at UniveniitieK 
and Civil, Military, and Ea*t Indian Services not AypHonLle — Ednca- 
tidii Soniid, <o far as it goes — Resiilta. 

In this chapter we propose to consider wliat are tlie subjects of 
instructioD which are principally taught in the Burgh and Middle- 
class schools, and to state the opinions that we have formed upon the 
methods of instruction pureued in the schools, in orcler that we niav 
discuss the question whether or not the education given is adequate 
and sound tor the class of scholars attending them, and whether 
there are any means of improving it, 

§ 1. The educational machinery of the country, under existing Edum- 
arrangements, is, it must Ijc admitted, of a very heterogeneous cha- ''|"""' '""^ 
racter. There is no distinction between the different classes of|be"coHmry 
schools, and no line of demarcation between the higher and theisofanry 
lower. Infant schools run into Elementary schools, Elementary or '"''^'*" 
Primary into Secondary, and Secondary into the Universities, Paro- cliaratur, 
chial schools, and those on this model, are attended by children who 
ought to be in Infant schools ; and what are called Infant schools arc 
attended by big boys and girls who ought to be in the more advanced 
schools. The Burgh and Middle-class schools, in like manner, 
which might be expected to be Secondary, combine iu themselves 
Infant, Elementary, and Secondary schools. Sometimes, in the same 
class-room, and taught by the same master, there arc boys and girls 
of fifteen and dxtecn years of age, reading, it may be. Homer and 
Virgil and Kacine, and alongside of them, infants under six years 
of age learning their letters and the multiplication table, and young 
men of eighteen and twenty, who, accorumg to age, ought to be in 
the universities. In the universities, again, there arc students far 
advanced in Greek and mathematics in the same class with those 
who hardly know the Greek alphabet, and have not learned the 
elements of algebra, and, as will be subsequently shown,' men of 
thirty and even forty years of age alongside of lads of fourteen and 
fifteen. There is no uniformity or organization tliroughout the 
' Cf. iii/:ii, CLaj'ter ix. imgc l-IS. 
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country, but echools have been left jiist as they have grown up, or 
■ old Bcbools have been amalKamatcd with new, so that the general 
. result is a sort of ill-ordered patchwork, and the great marvel is 
how much good comes out of this disorder. And as it is with the 
schools, so it is with the departments in the schools. 

In some cases all the branches are taught by one man ; in others, 
classics and modem languages are taught by one, Knglish by 
another, and mathematics by a third ; in others, classics, modom 
languages, and English arc taught by one, and mathematics by 
another. Some schools, again, instead of following the division 
into four departments, arc divided into three, — classical, English, 
and commercial ; while such a school as Dundee Hi^h School con- 
tains no less than eight distinct departments; vir., — classical, mathe- 
matical, commercial, writing and arithmetic, English, French, Ger- 
man, drawing and painting. In point of fact many schools are 
arranged in no very definite piiaciple, but according to the teach- 
ing power which can be made available, When the staff of tenchei-s 
is sufficiently large, the schools are divided into four departments, 
— classical, English, modern language, and mathematical. We 
propose to follow this division, and to show what, as a general rule, 
IS the amount and tonality of work performed in each department. 

In order to exhibit the quajitity of the instruction given in all tl» 
schools visited, wo have prepared the following table, and clasEd6ecI 
the scholars learning the different PubjectH according to the above 
division : — v*^^ 
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But in order to bring out the true character of the education 
given in the schools, we must group ihcni in another form, A dis- 
tinction must be drawn between two classes of schools, which, 
though somewhat arbitrary, is necessary for a correct exhibition of 
the quantity and quality of instruction given in them. These two 
classes of schools comprise — ( 1 .) Those which profess to give an edu- 
cation definitely higher than elementary : (2.) Those which do not. 

The first class only, strictly speaking, comprises those which have 
claims to the designation of Secondary Bcliools, and it consists of 
six schools, viz,, the Edmburgh High School and New Academy; 
the Aberdeen New Grammar School, Old Grammar School, and 
Gymnasium; and Trinity College, Glcnalmond. The second cIbbs 
consists of all the other schools examined. Where the schools are 
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Under this form it is ohvious that llie clar^ical departments are 
the most important in the first class of schools. In tnem there are 
30 per cent, of the scholars learnino; Greek, and 94 per cent. 
learning Latin : whereas tn the second class only 3 per cent, learn 
Greek, and 21 per cent, learn Latin. It is important to bear 
thb in mind in considering the nature of the instruction given, 
more particularly in the classical departments. In these six schools 
~>iie usual Greek' and Latin authors arc learned and taught, and in 
them all, with certain modifications, in much the same stereotyped 
way. Latin only is taught for the two first years, or in the High 
School of Etlinhurgh for the three first years, and after that Greek 
and Latin go on siraultancoiwly. Tho highest authors are rend in the 
Edinburgh Academy and High School, and scholarship is brought 
to as high pitch in tliese schooln as in any other in Scotland. In the 
Aberdeen schools the system ai)pearB to aim at grammatical precision 
rather than at clegaui scholarsnij), and looks more to the attainment 
of rigid verbal accuracy than to the acquisition of classical ideas by 
varied reading, A considerable part of the scholar's time is devoted 
to writing versions, and very little can be spared for general classical 
reading. In the New Grammar School comparatively few books 
are read, and very small portions of those hooks. We have placed 
side by side the amount of work done by the two highest classes 
in the Edinburgh High School, from October 1866 to June 1867, 
and in the Aberdeen New Grammar School, fram November to 
April during last session.' In this comparison, allowing eight 
months for the one school, and five for tho oilier, it appears that 
the reading of the High School boys of about the same age extends 
over a much wider area than that of the Aberdeen hoys, both in 
Greek and Latin. 
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iDg which the boys attending this school carry with them to the 
univereity cannot be exteasive. It would not be considered a great 
weight of learning in Prussian schoolB. Students, before proceed- 
ing to the universities troni the gymnasia in Prussia, are required 
to have read the following authors in Greek and Latin:' — 
II. Latin. 

1. VErgil, Eelogua and .^neid entire. g 

2. Honoe, entire. °' 

3. Ovid, Melaiaorpliotf* entire. '^' 

4. Elegiac Poets, Torioiu piec^. '! 

5. Cmax. OaUk and Ciml War*. " 
0. Livy, five or alx Books, 
7. tiaUiut, entire. 
S. Tocitui, AitaiiU. 
Q. Cicero, Orations in part, and tha Tre&tiaes, 

'De Amicitift,' aod 'De Senectate,' 'De 
Officiia,' ' De DivinfttJone,' ' De Nature 
Deorum.' and ' Disputatiauea TuaculaoBS.' 
X.B. — The above is only tha elMdcal port of the gymnasial work ; in addition, 
tb^rv is instruction c«rried on siiaulta.iieoualy in the deiiartmenta of Genonn, 
French, and Engliiih, natarol Bcience, mathiimatics, etc, and in the coae of atu- 
ileats intended for theology a course of Hebrew, in which the gramuuttical train- 
ing is over before a atndent enters the univerBity at all. 



2. Several Plays of j^schyliis, 

Sophocles, and Enripidca. 

3. Herodotus, four Booka. 

4. Thucydidea, two Book*. 

6. Xenophon, the Anabaiis en- 

G. Plutarch, several live*. 

7. Demostbenea, De Coronrt, 

8. Plato, P/icsdo. 



Work done 
by Btudunts 
in Pnuaian 



It may be considered that this is too much for a boy of ordinary 
ability to have read before Roing to a university, and that what he 
gains in width of reading he loses in thoroughness. That may be 
■b^ or it may not be so : we have no means of estimating it. But 
as we have shown in the special report upon the Aberdeen New 
Grammar School, it is obvious that the non-classical subjects in 
that school arc sacrificed to the classical ; and that being the case, 
we cannot but think tiiat something nearer the Edinburgh High 
School standard might have been attained in an almost exclusively 
classical scliool, even if tlic Prussian standard is unattainable. 

We have dwelt upon the difference between the system of clas- Beauini for 
aical teaching pursued in Aberdeen and Edinburgh, because the ''""''jlfE '=" 
Aberdeen system, in a mo<liKed dcOTce, ts followed in the three „n^iii" 
counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, and nowhere else in ihese two 
Scotland, In the Parochial schools in these counties, the same Schoula. 
feature is observed as in the Grammar school. In these schools, 
and in the junior classes of the Grammar school, the system that 
produces accurate grounding is undoubtedly a good one. But in 
the higher classes of the Grammar school, something more might 
be expected as a preparation for the universities. 

In other respects there is no great difference in the systems oflaotber 
classical teachmg pursued at these six schools. Verse ^^omiw- ™P^^'^'^j. 
sition does not receive much attention in any school in Scot- cunTejing 
land, with the exception of the Edinburgh Academy, and in it clusios] 
verses are not compulsory, nor are they taught to the prejudice or J,"'™""*" 
neglect of any otiier subject. Latin prose composition did not similar in 
appear to be much taught in any school except in the Aberdeen the achooU 
schools, and the specimens which we got, even from these schools, ^nl" 
' Answer* by Profeaaor Geddes, App. p. 200. 
13 
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exhibited verbal accuracy rather than a knowledge of Latin idiom, 

or an acquaintance with the elegancies of Latin style. One very 

™.^,v.™.. iisefiil exercise is not mnch practised in Scottish schools, — learning 

by heart selected passages fi-om the best authors in both prose and 

verse. This is a common exercise in English Public schools, 
and is attended with the best results. The evidence given before 
the Public Schools Commission is strongly in favour of this tind 
of classical work. It would be very desirable to introduce it more 
commonly into Scotland. 

In that divisioD of the schools which combines elemenUiry and 
secondary education, classics, as a rule, are not increa^ng ia 
popularity. In one or two of them the masters are excellent 
scholars, and the teaching is good, so far as it goes. But even in 
the best of these schools the attendance at the classical classes ie 
BO very small, and the interest in classics so lukewarm on part of 
both parents and children, that teachers who are good classical 
scholars cannot but leel their duties irksome. It is necessary to 
mention this feature in Scotch Middle-class schools, because in 
analysing the causes of the loss of popularity in the classical de- 
partments of this set of schools, we are enabled to answer pretty 
accurately the question what subjects are appreciated by those 
parents whose sons and daughters attend the Burgh and Middle- 
class schools. The answer is simply this; parents prefer those 
subjects for which they think they will get the quickest return. To 
establish this proposition, it is necessary to draw attention to tbs 
fact that, in certain parts of Scotland, certain branches arc popurar, 
and other branches in other parts. In the comities, for instance, 
of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, Latiii and GreeV hold a position 
quite distinct from what they do in other counties ; whereas modern 
languages can hardly be said to be taught at all in the Burgh 
schools of these counties, and writing, diawing, and book-keeping 
are compatalively in small demand. This appears from a comparison 
of the following three tables, eontatuing the numbers of scholars in 
each subject in three groups of burghs in different parts of Scot- 
land, containing about the same number of scholars.^ 

I Two huudred and three solioJm are returned as learning Englisli in the 
New Orammnr School of Aherdeeu. Of these only 4G ore in the Eu^h dep«it- 
ment. The remaining I5T >ro tnught Eaglish by their cIoBsical teaebars. — Cf. 
Rei)i>rt on New Grawnmi- School of Aberdeen. 
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NcMBER of Scholars in each Subject, in three Groups of^^y*"'* 
Burghs containing about the same number of Scholars. fflethods of 
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fc. These returns show that in the Aberdeen group nearly 16 per 
cent, of the scholars are learning Greek, as against 1 per cent, in the 
Montrose group, and 3 per cent, in the GrccuocK group ; and 
52 per cent, arc learning Laiin in the former group, against 
20 per cent, in each of the two latter. But as regards modern lan- 
guages, in the Abei-decn group only 4 per cent, are returned as 
learning French, against 18 per ceuL in the Montrose group, and 
nearly 18 per cent, in the Greenock group, lu the Aberdeen group 
less than 1 per cent, arc learning German, as against 4 per cent, in 
the Montrose, and 3 in the Greenock, group. So also with regard 
to JVriiing and Draioing. In the first subject, we find 56 [>er cent, in 
the Aberdeen group, against T2 and T9 in Montrose and Greenock ; 
and in the second, 2 per cent, in the northern schools, and 5 per 
cent, in the Montrose schools, and 20 per cent, in the Greenock, 
Kilmarnock, and Paisley schools. The cause of this diversity is Cbubm of 
not apparent at first sight, nor is its bearing obvious. But by ^''",•''■ 
investigating it we establish the proposition with regard to the 
preference of the parents for subjects of instruction which ^^1 pnr-' 
they think will soonest pay. Classics pay in the north-eastern aaits offer 
counties, and modem languages do not pay; whereas in the P" ^1*"^°K 
other counties a commercial is of more immediate value than north- '*" 
a classical education. Commercial pursuits offer but few open- ea»(«T] 
iiigs to a Banff' or Elgin lad. There is very little trade in tnesc <:o'"'t'e»- 
counties. A limited number of banks, and a limited number of ^"^!**'. 
otfices other than law offices, afford but a limited number of situa- f^nd"m" 
tions, and these are soon filled up. The best opening for a lad of ibo mmter- 
the midillc classes in these three counties is found in the Parochial p^^y^'j'" 
Gcbools. Owing to the Dick and Milne Bequests, the emoluments Khmli. 
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from these schools amount to nearly £140 a jear, together with a 
good house, and a fair prosjicct of promotion to a church. But these 
i_ lucrative situations are to be gained only through the university, 
and the university can be reached by many of the poorer of these 
lads only through its bursaries. The bursary examination is almost 
exclusively classical, and modern languages are not required for suc- 
cess in it. Sixty per cent, of the marks by which a biursary can be 
gained are given for classics, and half of that number can be gained 
by writing a bit of grammatical Latin. We have nowbh to depre- 
ciate the value of such an exercise as this. Probably no single 
exercise is so valuable. But we think it well to call attention to 
the fact that no marks are given for modern languages, and very 
little for English ; so that the most accomplished linguist in Scotland 
raigbt compete in vain against a Banffehire plough-boy who hardly 
knew his own language, and not one word of any other living 
language, but had acquired the knack of writing grammatical Latin 

f)rose.' Hence it is that classics pay in those counties, and modern 
anguages do not. In the other burghs that we have mentioned, 
there is a good opening in the mercantile and manufacturing offices 
of Arbroath and Dundee, in the one group, and in Paisley, Green- 
ock, and Glasgow, in the other. Good handwriting is thought 
more valuable than Greek in those towns, and some knowledge of 
French or German than Latin. Classics, therefore, are at a dis- 
count, and writing and modern languages at a premium. The 
general result, therefore, is that parents look upon education as m 
means to an immediate end. The great object is to get a. lad 
placed in some situation in which he will gain pecuniary beuetit, 
and keep himself at as early an age as possible. If he can do this 
by means of classics, as at Aberdeen, they will teach him classics ; 
it by writing, they will teach him writing. If, along with his writ- 
ing he can pick up a little Latin and a little French, so much the 
belter, but it is not essential. This is the view of education which 
is adopted by parents of the middle class in Scotland ; and those 
subjects of instruction which conduce to this end are most appre- 
ciated by them.' 

So much thus briefly for the quality of instruction given in 
the classical departments of the schools and the methods of com- 
municating it. The estimate which we have formed of it may 
[petition at the Uni' 
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be summed up thus :— -Takine all tbe schools together, Public, Sulijeoii 
Private, Secondary, and Mixed Elementary, we considered that 29 *""?, , , 

c 1 1 ■ II In. melboda of 

per ceiil. ot the classical departments were good ; 2o per cent, were iuBtruction. 

fair ; 3 1 per cent, indificrcnt ; and 15 per cent, bad. As we have 

stated in an earlier portion of the Report, this estimate must be ■ °™J?'"7 
taken as an approximation only to the true state of things. of quality ot 

English is taught in all schools, except the Aberdeen New Gram- infltruotion 
mar School (where the classical teachers teach Engligh in the junior "J «'="'""- 
classes), upon very much the same principle. In the lower classes, ^"^'jf 
reading, spelling, and English grammar are taught ; in the higher, menu. 
dictation, analysis of sentences, history, geography, literature, and 
sometimes composition, are the principal subjects of instruction. 
As this is the most important branch of what is now called a modern 
education, and the English department is the most popular and 
most numerously attendetl in the great majority of schools, we 
paid great attention to the manner in which the various subjects 
included in this department wore taught in all the schools which we 
visited. And when we come to look back upon llie whole number 
of the Middle-cla.ss schools, and strike an average of the teaching in 
them all, we are compelled to say that these subjects do not seem 
to us to he thoroughly well taught. Id isolated cases the reading 
was good, or the analysis was accurately done, or the knowledge of 
, geography was creditable, or the composition exhibited good teach- 
ing and practice. But on a full consideration of the matter we can- 
oot report very highly of the English instruction. Reading was in Cannot ro- 
one or two cases very good. The scholars read both poetry and P°'^ ""J 
prose with eonfidence, with expression, and with understanding and of^Jteli^Dr. 
appreciation of what they were reading. In most schools, however, nge of these 
there was no exprwsion exhibited in the reading, but the words depari- 
came out in a monotonous uninterested tone, well enough pro- d^."' 
nounced and easily followed as words, but with no appreciation of 
the meaning of the passage, or the intention of the author. It 

muuier in which modeni languages have encnMched npon Latin in the High Inatimcps 
.School of Arbroath during the lut six year*. of decrsHa 



1860-61, . 
1861-62, . 
1862-63. . 
)86.'}-64. . 
1664-65, . 
1606-66, . 
1867-66. . 



Ill the Kame manner nt Dollar, owing to the increasing pupularity of matbemMtii-B, 
claseics are taught and learned with little intcrart ; and the highest class in claaMcn 
liBS dwindled away in ten years from 14 to 4 or 5 ; and at the MsdrM College. 
.St. Andrews, the number of pupils attending the Greek claases has fallen away 
from 60 in 1836 to 16 in 1666, and tho mathematical department in that school 
has inoressed from 40 to 168. 
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seemed to us that much more attention should be bestowed ou this 
jjart of English education. Spelling varied in different schools. 
Where it was very bad, we have generally remarked ujron it in ihe 
special reports. In aome of the largest achoolB visited we found the 
spelling very far from satisfactory. This was uol confined to the 
junior classes alone, but frequently in the exercises done by the 
highest classes iristakes were made which would have been fatal to 
the authors of them under the standards of the Revised Code. 
Where dictation was systematically given, the spelling was generally 
more accurate, and diis very important branch of education is 
more commonly taught in schools than it used to be. There are not 
a great many schools in which it is never taught, but in some it is 
a regular part of the course, in others it is inierraittent, sometimes 
^ven, sometimes neglected. It was generally pretty easy to find 
out whether the teaching was systematic or not. If the spelling 
was not bad, the manner of setting almut the exercise, and the 
rapidity or slowness with which the work was done, snfficiently indi- 
cated to us the difference between those schools where the subject 
was regularly taught, and those where it was not. Engliah gram- 
mar and analysis of sentences are taught upon a variety of systems. 
Morell's is the most popular, and is taught in the greatest number 
of schools ; but in all those of Aberdeen, Banff, and iloray. Bain's 
grammar is taught, because a knowledge of it is necessary for the 
bursary competitions. We found that these branches of higher 
education aud these text-books were not in good repute among thft 
majority of teachers. A few of the English teachers approvej- of 
the subjects, very few even of them approved of the books, but, so 
far as wc can recollect, no teacher with whom we conversed upon 
this point, who was not an Engliah teacher, approved of either sul)- 
jecls or book=. Their opinions are very much those given by Mr. 
Ross in his answers to the questions relating to the Burgh and 
Middle- Class schools.^ 

' £aglish jf^amnua,' he says, 'oa taught in the higher clasBts of many of uur 
' bnrgh Bi/hnoU, Rod atteiupbod to be taoght in aohools of leea prcteaiioD, 1 look 
' upon aa profoimd trifling. Simple pareing and aa much of BnalysiB oa will 
' enable the pupil to distinguiih bettrccQ co-onlinate oud aubordijiatc clauses ore 
■ oil that should lie ottempted. Bain's Emjlish Grammar, or Morell'H, with, if I 
' remember aright, eleven kinds of nouns aud nineteen kiiidl of prepositionj, and 
' I know not how many of adverbs, will illustrate what I mean. Such diatino- 
' tions ore not grammatical but metaphysical, and English grammarians have 
' poaehed on the province of the metaphysician or of the lagician, apparently from 
' being at their wits' end what to do owing to the poverty of English grammar. 
> Now 1 think logic and mctaphyeica ore not beat Htted for the education of the 
• jnajority of the pupils at Bnrgh echools.' 

Our opinion of the utility of these two subjects, based upon the 
experience of what we saw of the instruction given in them, coin- 
cides in a great measure with Mr. Ross's views. The ordinary 
grammar appeared to be given in all schools in a manner that could 
not but be perplexing and distasteful to any scholar. At best the 
subject is too abstract for a child of nine or ten years of age. The 
ideas conveyed by the simplest terms that are employed in it, such 
' Answers by Mr. Ross, App. p. 216. 
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even na nouD, verb, adjective, are beyond the comprehension of the Subjwt* 
cleverest boy or irirl of that age. But when they cet into the abstract *'"', 
nomenclature of the more elaborate grammars, tbey find themselves tastnicdoa. 

in the midat of what is a new and unintelligible language, belongiog 

neither to their own nation nor to any other. In adcUtion to 
English grammar, taught on the principles l^d down in the text- 
booRs mentioned above, the same scholar is taught Latin grammar 
from a different kind of text-book, based on different principles and 
illustrated by a different teacher ; and he is taught French gram- 
mar, differing from both English and Latin, and taught by a third 
teacher, probably a foreigner, and possibly also German and Greek 
grammars differing from all the others and taught on different prin- 
ciples from each of them. Four or five grammars, all of them of 
the most abstract kind, bristling with ha«l and, to a child, unin- 
telligible terms, each calling the same thing by a different name, 
and classifying the same things in a differetJt system, taught by four 
or five different men on four or five different principles, tend to 
form a kind of mental training that can hardly be benencial. Such, 
however, is the method of instructioa in grammar which is offered 
to a scholar in our schools. 

What B called analysis did not seem to us to be of more uiiUty 
in education than the more elementary grammar. In those schook 
in which much stress was laid upon this branch of English in- 
struction, wo generally found a classfiil of the oldest scnolare in 
the school reading and analysing Hve or ten lines in some passage 
frotu Paradise Lost. It was seldom, indeed it was never, a pleas- 
ing exercise to hear. The torturing of Milton's sentences in little 
bits at a time by those Iwya and girls seems to be the very last 
way to make his poetrv .ittractive to them ; and it is very doubt- 
fid how far such an exercise can be of much service in an educa- 
tional point of view. The work is neither of sufficient difficulty 
to make the scholars exert their minds, nor of sufficient interest 
to stimulate cither their taste or their imagination. One could not 
help feeling that Milton ever afterwards would be a hateful book to 
every one of the boys and girls who were drilled In this unattractive 
work. To make such a subject as the Paradise Lost of any educa- 
tional value, the scholai-s should not be boys, and the teacher should 
be a man of ivide range of mind and scope of ideas, and general 
classical and intellectual culture, such a man, in short, as is rarely 
found in the position of English master in a Public school ; and the 
exercise should not be a mere analysis of words and sentences, 
but an attempt, at least, to enter into the spirit and intention of 
the poet. G-rammar, as we are well aware, must be taught, and 
must be taught in an abstract form. No one ever will be at home 
in a foreign or classical language unless he thoroughly understands 
its grammatical construction and inflexions. But is there any 
reason why the difiicultics and complexities of a language should 
be intensified ten hundred fold by the use of abstruse terms to indi- 
cate simple things ? The dilBeulties in the very outset of the 
acquisition of a language were increased iu old times by the com- 
puWry use of a foreign language. It was the custom, and still is 
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in some English Bchoola, lo make the scholars learn the rules of 
Latin and Greek grammar in Latin. That relic of mediwvaliBm 

[ has passed away, but it has given place lo the abstract and complex 
terminology of modem Englisli grammars, and it may be questioned 
■whether the one form of barbarism is better than the other. As we 
must have grammar, let ub be taught one good grammar only — 
Latin grammar, which is the key to most — and let it be simpli- 
fied to the utmost. Let us have as few varieties, as few systems, 
and as few abstract terms as possible ; and unless something better 
be produced by analysis of sentences than is produced at present, 
it would be almost as well that it should be given up altogether. 

History and geography were well taught in some schools. In 
both subjects wc got a few good papers in several of the schools 

'" examined, but the average was only moderately good. In more than 
one school we found that history was taught by means of catechisms 
containing questions, the answers to which were repeated by the 
scholars parrot-like, and without apparently realizing the events 
narrated and their causes and consequences upon the periods em- 
braced by their answers. The bearing of circumstances did not 
appear to be considered of importance by many of the teachers. 
The facts contained in two pages of the text-book which formed 
the lesson of the day were generally dwelt on, and no attention was 
given to any general deductions which might be drawn from them. 
Neither were history and geography made to play into each other 
as they should be in any intelligent iiistructiou in either subjecL- 
History was learned by two pages per diem, or by historical cate- 
chisms, and geography was taught in the same manner by certain 
maps at a time in connexion with a text-book. In only one school 
did we find, the boys and girls using their maps along with their 
history lessons, and when questions in geography were asked, sug- 
gested by the passage that was being read, the answers given were 
more rarely intelligent than the reverse. In schools which follow the 
text-book system, geography becomes troublesome and useless to the 
scholars, and a lifeless exercise to the tcachets. The former learn 
by heart a string of names out of their geography book which are 
supposed to represent towns, mountains, and rivers in Africa or South 
America, and they come down to school with those names learned 
overnight in their heads and say them in the morning with no idea 
that they represent anything but words hard to remember and diffi- 
cult to pronounce. The latter hear them say these names, keeping 
their finger on the place in the text-book, and often apparently with 
as little interest in what they are teaching as the scholars in what 
they are saying. The same thing was apparent in the elementary 
schools. Geography, which might be made a most attractive sub- 
ject, is too often the reverse, and the reason is found in the uninterest^ 
ing nature of the text-books. Physical geography is taught but in 

J- a very elementary and not very attractive way. The scholars are 
carried away by their text-books to some inland sea in the middle of 
Asia, or to some unusual formation in central Africa, and they learn 
the names of these things with a boyish interest, and a view to gain 
places in the class by a knowledge of them. But they are rarely 
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tauglit the physical nature of theirown couutry, tieitlidr are thoy led Subjceti 
to see the bearing of the physical conditions of a country upon its ■''^, , 
history, or upon its people. Where this sort of instruction is at-"" 
tempted, it has not hitherto been successful. The boys arc said to 
take no interest in it. In ihree or four schools we gave as a subject 
for an English essay, ' The effects of the physical features of a 
country upon the character and pursuits of a nation,' with a view to 
ascertain how far the scholars had gained any insight into this ques- 
tion through their lessons in physical geography, and, at the same- 
time, to test their powers of English composition. Upwards of 6fty 
of the most advanced boys in these schools answered this question, 
but only two of the essays showed any knowledge on the subject 
or interest in it, Wc have given a specimen of the manner in which 
a boy who had been five years at the Aberdeen New Grammar 
School treated the subject in our report upon that school. This 
essay was unusually bad, but with the esception of the two men- 
tioned above, wc got no papers from any of the schools which indi- 
cated an acquaintanre wiih the sort of ideas that the subject should 
have su^jested to a Ijoy who understood what physical geography 
implied. 

Instruction in English literature is given through the medium of EngU«h 
such books as Spalding's, Collier's, or Armstrong's iiYera^urfr, learned ''•""'""■ 
at the rate of two or three pages a day. These books are compiled 
in the form of histories of English literature from the Anglo-Saxon 
period down to the present century, giving the names and dates of 
the different authors, some details of their lives where such are avail- 
able, Bome quotations from the authors, and short epigrammatic cri- 
ticisms upon them. In the Edinburgh High School, where English 
education ia more systematically given than in any other school in 
Scotland, Spalding's Literature is used. This subject is begun in the 
fourth class, and in this class the later period of English literature, 
from the Ijeginning of the eighteenth century, is read ; in the fiflh 
class the literature of the Reformation is given down to where the 
fourth class began ; in the sixth class, literature is taught from the 
Anglo-Saxon period to where the fifth class began. In each class 
some of rhe authors of the period are used as text-books, and the 
te.icher comments upon them. In our report upon this school wc 
have stated our opinion of this department so far as we could judge 
of it. It was still in its infancy when we saw it, but the teacher 
had great hopes that he could make something of it. If it is jkjs- 
sible to make education in the history of English literature of any 
value by systematic teaching, these hopes may be reali'ted. But 
it is very questionable whether any educational good can be gained 
by teaching English literature out of a text-book. The scholars 
may remember the names of a number of authors, and they may 
pick up some fixed and stock criticisms from their text-books ; but 
such knowledge can be of little service either as an acquisition or 
as mental training. It can conduce neither to intelligent apprecia- 
tion of English literature, nor to intelligent criticism. It can be 
nothing but crammed knowledge, to be forgotlcn as rajiidly as it is 
learned. An acquaintance with the names of some half-dozen Latin 
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Subjeoto and Greek authors, with tlie number of the pla^s of ^Escli^lus or 
•^■j Sophocles : a few pat crilicisms on Herodotus or Livy, tt^ether 

inBtrnciiun. "'i^" ^ knowledge ol the number of books in the Hiad and Odifsaey, 

would go a very little way towards classical culture. Yet such is 

the standaixl instruction in English literature. It would appear 
more reasonable that the hours devoted to the torture of Miltoa's 
sentences, and those devoted to learning English Uterature from a 
text-book at two pages per diem, should be spent in exercidng the 
mind on something that really called out its powers'. 
EBtimate of Sueh are the general opinions which we were led to ibrm by what 
qnnlitj of ^e saw of the work done in the English departments. The estimate 
of the different departments in the various schools is as follows. We 
considered 16 per cent, to be good, 43 i>er cent, fair, 33 percent, 
indifferent, and 9 per cent, badi 

The only modern languages which are studied to any extent ia 
Scotland are French and German. Italian is taught in one Burgh 
school — Tain — but there was only one pupil in the class, a girl of 
sixteen, and she -had only just bep^n the grammar. At Dollar 
there was a class of six in Italian, but, except in these two cases, 
there appeared to be no demand for this language. German is not 
taught in any but the more important schools, and no very great 
progress was made in it. But in French there arc 3\8S scholars in 
the different schools which we examined, and there appeared to be 
a lai^e and increasing demand for French throughout the whole 
country, except (aa we have jirevioMsly shown) in the counties i^, _ 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray. The teaching of botii French aM 
EBiipBte of German wc found to be very different in different sehoola. -Aceord- 
3"*'"^ P*^ ing to our estimate, 10 per cent, of the departments examined were 
in modem fiood, 27 per cent, were fair, 4 1 per cent, indifferent, and 22 bad. 
langungea. In the smaller schools modem languages were, for the most part, 
taught by overworked teachers, who had the burden of all the 
subject; taught in the school upon thcni. In these the teaching 
was generally elementary, never above fair, and seldom above 
indifferent In the larger and more important schook the Byslcms 
differed. In twenty of these we found the languages taught by 
foreigners — in some cases both French and German by the same 
teacher, in others French by a Frenchman, and German by a 
German. Four of these departments we considered good, and 
four also we considered bad. About the same number of departs 
raents were taught by the classical teachers, or by Scotchmen who 
bad some education abroad. Of these we considered one to be 
good. 
Modem In the first class, those namely that are taught by foreigners, 

M°^Xby '^"'•'^ ^^ much greater disparity than in the second class. In 
foroignerB. four, as we have said, the teaching was pood, in one of them it was 
almost very good. In this class, in addition to the regular school- 
work, a great deal was done by the pupils at home. They are 
regidariy drilled in grammar and dictation in school, and nisde to 
translate both from French into English and English into French ; 
and out of school they have, besides the preparation of their 
school lessons, a good deal both of poetry and prose to learn by 
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heait — ail excellent exerdse — and regular translaUociB from English Subjects 
clnsflicH to render into idiomatic French. The highest class in one "'"',, 
session had translated fifty pages of Macaulay's Ilislory of England^^^^^^l^^^^ 

inio French, and were prepaied with upwards of 800 lines of 

Moliiire, which they had coinroitted to memory. In this class the 
order and discipline were as good as they are in the best ordered 
classical or English classes, and the teacher's knowledge of English 
was sufficiently jjerfect to prevent the possibility of any misconception 
of his meaning. This, however, \\m exceptional. It is very rare Diffieulties 
to find a foreigner in this country who can m^ntain discipline, and ^ '"'.^"'i 
enforce the attention of his pupils, and undcrgtand them thoroughly, by^foiekn- 
It is still rarer to find one who has a complete command of English ; «^ in thii 
and it not unfrequently happens that men from France or "'""''''• 
Germany are employed as teachers who have no previous training 
as teachers, and not very much general education, and it would be 
well that no foreigner should be employed in any school who is not 
provided with some recognised certificate of competency. Where an 
imedticatcd man is appointed there can be no systematic instruction. 
A man of ihis stamp dislikes the drudgery of teaching the ordinary 
elements in the ordinary way, and is apt to branch off into schemes 
of his own. He takes to teaching French conversationally, which 
generally results in little hut inaccuracy; or he teaches on the 
Hamiltonian method, which is fetal to anything like a thorougli 
knowledge of the language ; or he despises teaching, and takes to 
igcturiug. This peculiarity is ^ery dangerous, but it appears to be 
BttMctive. Where the tencliing of modem languages aspires to some- 
ihing fai^tT thou a mere hearing and saying of lessons, it is apt to 
waste itself in vague attempts to teach tlie principles of the language. 
When, insteatl of drilling boys and girls in Uic routine work of 
elementary teaching, a master spendft most of his time in attempting 
to expound the distinctions of grammAr* and the force and meaning 
of the terms ' declension, tense, mood,' and so on, it is not unlikelv 
to result in a misdirection of aim and energy. And when to that 
he adds an imperfect knowledge of English, he is certain to involve Modem 
himself, and tne subject, and the pupils in great obscurity. On '""fc"""?** 
the other band, when the classical or English teacher gives lessons j^l si&itii- 
in French or German, he very seldom can carry his pupils beyond metT. 
the merest elements. Few Scotch or Englishmen, who, from the IMt difS- 
nature of their professions have been obliged to live in this country, '^""'*"' 
have any great command of either ITrench or German, or the same 
famUiarity with them that they have with their own language, or 
evi^n with the clasdcal languages, and hardly one has a correct pro- 
nunciation. Exactly the same diflficnity is experienced in French ^'^o thing 
schools. Few of the teachers there are able to teach English with " "F"- 
any precision or accuracy,^ and very few scholars become accom-a^^ad. 

' ' Nous DO deranB pu, Momieiir la reotnir, oraiildrE d'nvouer qus I'ftuile de* 
Inngtie* vivBatea a'a juiqu't pi«ieiik prodnit qua den r^aultalfi uuafiiBanB ; nos 
Cloves, A bien peu d'exccptioos jirli*, ne Mvent ni piirlcr, ui fcriro rolleniniid on 
I'angUs. Leg plus h&bileB foot un thime oa one verBioii ; ila ne Bnuraient [aire 
line lettre, encore moins iuitk nne coaTcnation. . . .' — Circular of M. Duwy, 
Minuter of PuMio tuatracAioii in Frviice, 29tli September 1803, quoted in Eepyrt 
of Piihlic Sc/ioolt ComniutioH. 
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plished English scholars. In the departments in the schools visited * 
which were taught by the clasaicai or other teachers, we frequently 
, found a good knowletlge of French grammar — in one or two we 
found some progress made in translation and composition, hut in all 
the accent was very indifferent, and not unfrequently there was 
want of confidence both in teachers and scholars. As we have said 
in a previous chapter, with only one, or at most two exceptions, 
the girls passed very much better csaminations in languages than 
the boys. 

In pure mathematics we found altogether 1976 scholars, but if 
we include arithmetic under the head of the mathematical depart- 
ment the numbers are increased by 11,323. In these subjects we 
found less diversity than in modern languages. Our estimate of 
the teaching in the mathematical and arithmetical departments 
shows that 29 jier cent, of them are good, 27 per cent, fair, 33 per 
rent, indifferent, and 1 1 per cent bad. This is a good deal better 
than the modern language departments, of which we considered 
only 10 [)er cent, to be pood, and 22 yter cent, to be bad. In some 
of the schools the teaching was remarkably good. The best were 
Dumfries, Ayr, and Perth Academies, the Madras College, St. 
Andrews, the Dundee High School, and Dollar Institution. In 
most of these the standard attained in mathematics is high, pro- 
bably quite as high as it is in the junior mathematical classes at the 
universities. In two or three of these great pains are taken in 
teaching the theory of the subject, and the explanations given ia ^ 
our presence were in the highest degree interesting. In some of 
these schools the French system of teaching mathematics and arith- 
metic, or something like it, was adopted, and apparently with great 
success. In many of the other schools the teaching was in the old 
groove — Euclid learned off the book, and said according to the 
letters in the figures given in the books; arithmetic learned by rule 
of thumb, without any explanation of the principles or application 
of them. The smaller schools chiefly represent this class of teaching, 
and they go far to swell the list of indifferent departments. 

Science has not got a great hold upon the schools, but there 
arc indications of its probable iucreasc. As an instance of this, 
allusion may be made to the growing popularity of the science 
tieiiartment at Dollar Institution to the prejudice of the classi- 
cal, and to the success which has attended the engineering pupils 
at that school since 1862.' In like manner it appears that the 
lectures on science at the Edinburgh Higii School are well at- 
tended, and in the opinion of the rector are likely to be productive 
of much good. So also at the Edinburgh Institution, and at the 
Madras College, St. Andrews, the science classes are in good repute, 
and appear to be attended with interest by the pupils who go to them. 
As it is, however, there are but 545 scholars in physics, 165 in 
natural history, and 184 in chemistry, or about 5 per cent, of the 
whole pupils. There are 11,333 scholars attending writing classes, 
or 74 per cent. On this subject we have not much to say, except 
that it appeared to us that a very considerable number of boys and 
' Report OQ Dollar Institution. 
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girls of aiicleen years ot" age and above were spending five or six Subjecii 
hours per week on writing, whicb might have been more profit- ""'' 
ably spent on some higher work. Five hours a week for forty-four inatructlou. 

weeks represent 220 hours in the year, and that lime honestly 

devoted to languages or to science, or even to drawing, would tend 
to quite as high a standard of education in a boy or girl of sixteen 
years of age as the same length of time devoted to handwriting. 
Opinions, however, on this subject differed. Some very good men 
with whom we conversed upon the subject considered that good 
handwriting was so important in commercial life that parents very 
much preierred that their sons and daughters should write well than 
that they should be proficient in any other branch of education. 

In Book-keeping there are 974 scholars returned, or rather more Book- 
thau fi per cent, of the whole number of scholars. This is nearly k^spi"!- 
1 per cent, more than there are in all the sciences put together, and 
almost exactly the same as the total numbers returned in Greek. 
This feature in Scottish education is worth remarking, as indicating 
the extent to which the utilitarian idea of education is carried out. 
It is more generally found in Private than in Puhlit: schools. In 
the former, 15 per cent, of the whole scholars on the roll are re- 
turned in book-Keeping. In most Public scliools the fee charged for 
this subject is generally 7s. Od. a quarter, or £l, 10s. per annum, 
which is i|uite as high as the ordinary fee for Latin and Greek or 
modern languages. It is paid, however, ungrudgingly by the 
'fifcuts, yet the result, so fai- as we could judge of it, is hardly ade- 
ciuatc. We only got four scholars, in all the schools wc examined, 
to do a very simple paper in book-keeping for us, and they did not 
make much of it. Generally speaking, the teachers considered ihe 
classes too elementary to do papers in this subject, but, from what 
we saw of their oral teaching, it appeared lo be a matter of great 
doubt whether or not it is dcsirahle to teach book-keeping in 
schools. The systems difier in almost all schools, and very little 
practical good seems lo come of it in any. The scholars like it be- 
cause it is a change from arithmetic, and is, generally s^ieaking, 
tasier work ; but merchants tell us that most offices have iheir own 
system of book-keeping ; that young men entering their offices have 
to begin book-keeping on their system as soou as they are fit to keep 
the books ; and practically that any teaching of the theory of the 
subject which they may have learned at school is of no great value. 
If. this be so, it would seem that Ts. Od. a quarter might be better 
spent on some subject of more general educational value. It is j ust 
possible, however, that even such lessons as are given on the sub- 
ject in school may be of some service to those who are going to be- 
come shopkeepers on leaving school. 

In Drawing we find 2063 scholars, and in Music 1227, The Drawing 
popularity of the former subject, we were informed, was increasing, "oJ mmjc. 
and in several schools, those in Ayr, Stirling, Cupar, and Dundee, 
in particular, great facilities were afforded for thorough instruction 
in the subject. Complaints, however, were made lo us, not unfre- 
quently, that the interest taken in the subject by parents, and by 
tne public was lukewarm. In particular, our attention was directed 
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Bulifocts to the feet that the Government aid to the science and art deport- 
^"-.i.-j _!■ inoni at the High School of Dundee had been so much diminisbed 
s to threaten its existcnire. Reference is made to this in the special 
report upon Dundee High School.' Music, except of the most ele- 
mentary kind, had not attained the popularity of the sister art ; but 
in some schools, more particularly in the Inverness Academy, the 
theory of the subject was well taught, and great proficiency was 
attained bv some of the pupils in the art. In Mensuration there 
arc 9 1 scholars, and in Phonography there are 36. This subject 
has been introduced at the High School of Dundee. The depart- 
ment was founded and endowed a few years ago by a Mr. Caird, 
who gave £100 for the ' encouragement of phonographic classes.* 
The master teaches 'Pitman's Phonetic Shorthand,' and uses 
as text-books V\\mKas Phonographic Teacher, Manual of Phono- 
graphy, aud Beporter's Companion, The Cabinet and Shorthand 
Magazine are employed as reading books for pupils who are suffi- 
ciently advanced to require them. We cannot profess to say what 
measure of success has attended this novel esperiment. 

§ 2. Such are the subjects taught in the various schools, the 
numbers learning them, and the opinions that we have formed 
concerning the instruction given in them. 

In accordance with our instructions,* we have now to consider 
whether the etlucation thus given is adequate and sound for those 
who attend the schools. It is difficult to find any standard by wl)ifli~ 
■ we can compare this education with any other, or any fair ust of 
what such an education should be. In the ' Notes of Particulars 
' of Inquiry,' which we were directed to distribute among the 
teachers, the Question bearing upon this subject is in these words : — 
' Is the Bui^n school suIEcient, without supplementary aid, to pre- 
' pare a boy of good ability for success in the Competitive Eiuimi- 
' nations of the Universities, and for the Civil, Military, and East 
' Indian Services ? ' This question is better adapted for the standard 
of education in English than in Scottish Public schools. In the 
latter, comparatively few of the scholars — about 6 per cent, alto- 
gether — remain after they are sixteen years of age, whereas in the 
former the majority remain till they are eighteen and nineteen. 
The Competitive Examinations at the English Universities, and 
for the three services mentioned, are intended, almost without ex- 
ception, for young men above sixteen years of age. No one can 
compete for the appointments in the Indian Civil Service until he 
is seventeen, aud, though no subjects are obligatory, a man is ex- 

Eected to pass a good examination in all the ordinary branches of a 
beral education. English, classics, mathematics, and French, are 
the subjects in which the successful candidates generally gain most 
marks. Last year (1866) 82 per cent, of the whole amount of 

' O/. Report ot I>midee High Sohool. 

' The elevQuth uticla of our matructions ia in these tenna : — ' It will be jour 
' tluty to ascertain whether the Burgh echools supply an adequate and soand 
' education to those vbo attend tticin, and whether there are any Dieana of 
' imprtmng them,' etc. 
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marks obtained \vere due to these subjecta But the standard Subjects 
reached in them is very high. Under the head of English is ^gtbods of 
included the history of England and (he Constitution, and also the iuatrtiation. 

literature and language. The examination in classics and mathe- 

matics takes a wider range, — wide enough to do justice to a good 
Cambridge wrangler or an Oxford first classman ; and in French it is 
also high, but in a lower scale than either of the other subjects. 
It Is clear, therefore, that such a test as this is inapplicable to the 
Scottish schools, though appointments have been gained, from at 
least one of the schools, without supplementary aid. But it is 
unfair that the great majority of them, where a boy's education 
is completed at sixteen ycai-s of age, should be tested by the same 
standard as that by which the best men at the English universities 
are tested. 

The Competitive Examinations for the Military Service, in like Militsty 
manner, are hardly fair testa for the bulk of the Scottish schools. (joJJ|l^,j. 
Candidates present themselves for three grades of examination in liotiB. 
that service, — for admission into the Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, for admission into the Military College at Sandhurst, and for 
direct commissions in the Cavalry, Guards, and Line. The mini- 
mum age at which candidates arc allowed to compete for the third 
grade of examination is eighteen, and that at once limits the test to 
the two lirst grades. From the schemes of examination for these 
two competitions it is obvious that the instruction requires to be 
"ywy special to secure success in them, and it is very doubtful if the 
geflerni course of school instruction, either in this country or in 
England, is well adapted to meet the requirements of these exami- 
natiouB \vithout any supplementary and special training. In the 
list of hc.nours, however, which we have obtained from most of the 
imporiai.t schools visited, it appears that five at least claim to have 
sent succ ossful candidates to these competitions. These five schools, 
however, are exceptional, and the majority do not profess to aim 
at preparation for these examinations. 

Clerkships in the Home Civil Service may be roughly divided into Home Ciyil 

two classes. Service 

(o) for which the subjects of examination are handwriting and J;^,"'*"' 
ortht^raphy, arithmetic, including vulgar and decimal fractions, 
English composition, geography, English history. 

{b) for which the examination iueludcB the following subjects in 
addition to those above stated : — One (sometimes two) foreign 
languages, an option being generally given, Euclid or algebra. 
In examinations which are not competitive, the examination in lan- 
guage is almost invariably restricted to translation from the language. 
In competitions, marks are allowed for translation into the language, 
and, in case of a modem language, for speaking. The standard 
adopted in marking is such that the canaidatcs, to be auccesaful, 
must get very nearly half marks for the primary subjects, such as 
arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, and English composition, while a 
little more than a third of the maximum in the secondary subjects 
may be sufficient, 

These appointments, however, with very I'e^v exceptions, are open 
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TiAjecEs only to candidates who are seventeen years of age aud upwards. 
meLhoiIs of ^''^ various civil departments specified in the Report of the Civil 
Service Commissioners for 1866, it appears that only about 6 per 
cent, are open to lads under sixteen years of age. For the exanU' 
nations for admission to these departments the Scottish Bchoob do 
supply an adequate education, and candidates gain appointments 
from them without supplementary aid, but the standard for success 
in the competitions for the higher departments is too advanced for 
the great majority of the boys attending the schools in Scotland. 
ScDiiish When, however, we come to the Competitive Examinations at the 
Coinmii'.' Scottbh Universities we find that the schools will stand the test, 
lions. There are bursaries at the Universities of Abertleeu and St. Andrews 
open to competition, and a few at Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
s«.'holars from many of the schools compete successfully for them. 
In these examinations there is generally no prescribed minimum of 
age, the standard is of course adjusted to meet the quality of instruc- 
tion in the schools, and in many of the schools, more particularly in 
the North, the object of the instruction given is to prepare for 
success in these examinations. If, then, this be taken as a test of 
sound and adefjuale instruction, many of the schools do meet it. 
Prcporii- Practically, preparation for the Scottish Univcrsitiesisthestandard 
Bwitrsh"'" "* which the schools aim. The average school course is one of six 
Univemi or seven years, and scholars attend from nine or ten to fifieen or 
''"' '■ "f" sixteen years of age (though many are younger than this, and 
wil^cU "ihe *^^ """^ older), and after thai they proceed to the Scottish Unive. 
"i^liuolM sitics or go into commercial or other pursuits. At the univcrmties 
""■"■ they remain till they are nineteen or twenty,^ and then go on to llic 

English Universities, or into the Home and Indian Civil services, 
^""„^;"ji°^' or into their various professions in this country. It would be fair 
are appiio. enough to apply the tests above mentioned to students who have 
ftble to passed through a Scottish University course, and doubilesa many 
ntudanTa'of '"Ould be able to meet them successfully; but they are unfair testa 
nineieen to apply to the schools, as they presuppose that boys of sixteen 
and twenty g^^e as far advanced in Scotland as young men of nineteen in 
years of ri i i . u 

^rnthcr England. ■ .u- i . .u i - ■ ■ u 

ilianin As we have shown in tbis cuapler, the education given in the 

Bohoolbojii schools in every branch is not altogether of that character which 
"nd^- would seem to be most valuable, and there is very great diversity 
tseo. in the quality of instruction in different schools and in different 

Tlie educii- departments. There is considerable room for improvement in the 
tiangivfn gelection of subjects, in the manner of communicatmg ihetn, and iu 
'"boola is oihei respects, which we shall discuss in the nest chapter. But, 
capable of Considering the class of scholars who attend the schools, the short 
improTo. ^^j^g which they are able to give to their education, and the difE- 
nient. cullies which the teachers have to meet in the prosecution ol' their 
f^eVib^mf profession, it would appear to us that the education generally 
intocoQBi- given throughout the country is sound, so /or as tt i/oes, for the 
cieraiion, it pjasg of scholars whicli receives it, and adequate as a preparation for 
ind'td! 'fae Scottish Universities. The stamp is not high in the 
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majority of the schools. In every school there is a large proportion SnbjeoU 
of boys who learn very little, and some who learn nothing. But"'"^ 
that probably is the case in every country, and is difficult to over- j"" 
coDie in any. What we have now to consider is the simplest and 
most efficient means of counteracting thisdifficulty and of improving T*" '^PP 
the quality of instruction in those schools which come under our HBd"ihera ' 
own immediate cognisance, and these points we shall consider in U a Inr^u 
the following chapter, pmportiun 

§ 3. The conclusions then that we come to in this chapter are not learn 
mainly these: — ""'=*'- 

1 . Education is looked on as a means to an immediate end, and Beiulu. 
what parents consider is the subjects which they think will pay 

most quickly in after life. If classics pay, they will teach their sons 
classics; if handwriting pays, they will teach them penmanship. 

2. Dividing the schools into those which profess to give a 
definitely higher education than the Elementary schools, and those 
which combine primary and secondary education, classics are well 
taught in the 6rst class, and arc popular. In the second class their 
popularity is waning. English is not thoroughly welt taught in the 
general run of schools: too many branches are given, and all of 
them are not valuable. There is a great difference in the modern 
language departments. Some are good, and a considerable propor- 
tion are indifferent and bad. In those which arc exclusively taught 
by the classical teachers, the instruction is for the most part elemen- 
tarj'. In mathematics the teaching is better than it is in modern 
languages, and more useful than it is in English. 

3. The estimates which we have formed may be gathered from 
the following table, and can best be shown in figures : — 

Centesimal Proportion of the estimate formed of the Work 
done in the several Departments. 
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Saljecti 4. The education given in most of the schools is sound, so far 
•^ ^ as it ffoeSf and is adequate as a preparation for the Scottish Univer- 
iutmctioii. sities. But in the majority of schools the stamp is not high, and 

most of them are capable of great improvement, both in the selec* 

tion of the subjects of instruction, and in the methods of communi- 
cating them. 
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CHAPTER VIIl. 



EXAMINATIONS AND SCHOOL COURSE. 



ComplimentsiT Eiumtiations-'Looal Exotniiuitiaii Scheme — Appoint- 
ment of Enaminers — OiiinioiiB of Teachers and others ui>on this Sub- 
ject — Two Examiner* snfficient — Suggested Schcol Coiirae — District 
Schools 8upi>lementary to Elementary Schools — Hospital nnd other 
Fuods murtilieil fur Educatiuool iiurjioacs — Kesidts. 

Since, then, it has been shown that the education in the Burgh 
and Middle-class schools is not altogether of that hiph char- 
acter or uiility to which middle-class education should attain, 
the question that we have to consider in this chapter is, How can it 
be improved? Two methods suggest themselves: one a simple and 
practical method, which can be introduced without any derangement 
of the present system ; the other wider and more revolutionary in its 
character, and affecting both the schools and the methods of Instruc- 
tion pursued in them. By suggesting it, perhaps a smaller measure 
of rclbrm might be effected, which we shall discuHs iu its place. 

§ 1. The simple method to which we would call attention 
is the appointment of esaminers for the schools. Inspection i, 
in the Elementary schools has been proved to be of the utmost "i 
value in the diffusion of primary instruction. It stimulates both "' 
teachers and scholars. It is welcomed by efficient teachers, and ^^j 
it acts as a spur upon those who are indolent or careless. It is li 
of great advantage to scholars, as affording the excitcnient of com- «' 
petition and the necessity of bringing their knowledge to a point, " 
instead of letting it He vaguely in their minds. It is important for 
the public, as by it they have a guarantee that the schools are doing 
good work, and that their children are not neglected. If inspection 
IS of so much value in elementary schools, is there any reason why 
it should not be of equal value in secondary schools, or in schoob 
which combine primary and secondary instruction? It may be ii 
said that public opinion is a euftieient check upon such schools 
keep them from inactivity, and no more direct supervision is neccs- ^' 
sary. We did not find that such is the case. VVe certainly found u 
no such flagrant instances of inefficiency in the secondary as in the » 
elementary schools. But there was hardly a single school in which ^ 
all the departments were doing saiislactory work. Every school, a, 
from the highest to the lowest, would have been much improved in 
some respects, by an annual searching examination by independent 
examiners paid officially for their work, and responsible to the 
public. Most schools are examined noaiinally each year. But the 
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eKaminere are appoinled by the head master or by the dircctois. 
They may be remunerated, or they may not be remunerated. la 
the ibrmer case the examiners are not improbably pergonal friends 
of the head master, and they are paid out of the funds of the school 
examined. They cannot, tnerefore, be independent, and avowedly 
rarely are independent and imjtartial. They are invited to bless 
the Bchoolj and it seldom happens that they stay to curse it. In the 
latter case the visit is purely complimentary, and has not so much 
to recommend it as the Presbyterial examinations in the Parochial 
schools. 

If the examination is to be efficient and of any service to the 
schools, it must be conducted by men unconnected with the school 
and the teachers, imjiartial in their work, and responsible to the 
public. Such an examination should be, to adopt Professor Geddes' 
words, ' a recognised, and, as it were, statutory occurrence, and not 
' a fitful intervention, which has a tendency to produce suspicion 
' and mistrust."' 

If, then, it be accepted as a truth that annual examinations are 
desirable, the question arises. What is to lie the natureof these exa- 
minations, and how are the examiners to be appointed? The only 
substitute for such general examinations at present subsisting ts the 
Local Examination Scheme instituted by the Universities of Edta- 
. burgh and St. Andrews, after the example of the local examinations 
established by Oxford and Cambridge. These examinations were 
commenced in Scotland by the University of Edinburgh in 1865, 
and have been carried out for three successive years.* 

The first examination (I8()5) in connexion with the Edinburgh 
University Scheme was held at two centres, Edinburgh and Inver- 
ness. Local committees were formed also in Greenock and Stirling, 
but as they failed to produce the requisite number of candidates, 
the examinations were not held there. In the second year, a third 
centre, New ton- Stewart, was added. The general result of these 
examinations may thus be summed up :* Twenty-four schools 
altogether have sent up candidates during the three years, and at 
tlie three centres. Two of these only are Bui^h schools, and one 
of the two sent up two candidates, and withdrew them before the 
examination ; and only four of them, viz., — High School at Stir- 
ling, Burgh School at Musselburgh, Royal Academy at Inverness, 
and the Ewart Institute at Newton- Stewart, can be conadered 
as Public Middle-class schools. The others are Private schools. 
Hospitals, Free Church schoob, and one Parochial school. The 
total number of candidates who have been examined will be seen 
by the following table : — 

' Answcra by Prufessor Geddes, App. p. 199. 

' We are indebtod to Mr. W. Scott Dalgleiji, the flret Becretnry to the Edin- 
burgli Exuuiuation .Suhcme, far this information. A stutemeut oa tbis gubj«:t, 
with Btatirtical tables prepared by him, will be found in the Appendii. Mr. 
Hsciloiialrl, the prciont secretary, gave na the slatiatics regarding the examink- 
tion lor lH<i7. To Mr. Troup we are indebted for the information regarding the 
St Andrews Uiuversity Scheme. 

' ReletL-nuB in taade to Mr. Dalgleish's BtAbvment for detaili. 
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Table of Candidates examined at the Edinburgh University Eia 
Local Examinations, for the years 1865, ISIiti, and 18tiT. "?" 
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University Scheme for two years only. ' Owing to llie small num- co'inexion 
' her of pupils' who ofi'ered to come forward tor examination in Uuivenity 
' 1867,' it ap|)eara from a letter from the secretary of the scheme of Si-An. 
addressed to us, 'the University Local Examinations were not *'"**■ 
' held,' The scheme, therefore, in St. Andrews may be said to 
have been still-born. In the years 1865-1860, nine schools only 
sent forward candidates. Not one of them is, strictly speaking, a 
Burj^h school ; and oidy three, viz., the Arbroath Iligli School, the 
Dundee High School, and the Madras College, St, Andrews, can 
be considered as Public Middle-class schools, the others are Private 
or Parochial schools. The total number of candidates examined 
amounts to 25 in the year 1865, of whom 24 passed ; and 23 in 
the year 1866, of whom 21 passed. These are very poor results to RrBniig 
have been brought about by two universities in three years. Seven of botli 
Public Middle-class schools in Scotland, of whicii only two were ^^™,b^j 
Burgh schools, have sent up candidates, and the number of candi- commenco- 
dates proportionally to the numbers in the schools is so very small, ■nsut- 
that in no sense of the word can these University schemes be said to 
examine the schools. Dundee High School numbers 802 scholars ; 
in 1865 that school sent up 13 candidates, and in 1866 it sent up 
none. The Madras College, St. Andrews, numbers 863 scholars. 
In 1865, that school sent up 3 candidates, and In 1866 it sent up 9. 
The seven Public schools taken together number 2741 scholars. 
In the three years only 106 candidates, or 35 each year, have 
passed the examination from these seven schools. In other words, 
I per cent, of the scholars attending these seven schools have been 
examined each year, and have passed the examinations, and that is 
all that ihe Local Examination Scheme has done towards examin- 
ing the Public schools throughout the whole of Scotland. This Tbemoiliod 
method of examination, therefore, it may he said, has proved a ofexuiuina- 
failure. We are not called upon here to consider the causes that ^"^ j 
have led to this result. The facts are enough to show that this, Mure. 
which b the only method of general examination at present sub^t- 
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Euariaa- ing 'm Scoiland, does not meet the reqnbetDents of tb« case, mA by 
^S^l^ il >Ki FaiUfactorj examinattoa of the Middle-rUse ecbooh has been, 
(ovw. "W '* likclv t-j be, produced. We have theielore to o 

Otber meiliod can be stijrpested. 

^!V**y In ihe notea of ' Paniculare of loquirr' whicfa we were in- 

BMlMd U Btructed to dUtribuIe among the teachm in the diSeteot schools, 

MffMu47 die i|ucsiian hearing upon tbb subject ie io these words: — ' Would 

* it in vour opinion be an advantage or otherwise if ihe Bargtt 

' achools were examined annually, and reported on bv independent 

' cxaminersl'' To this question we have received 105 answers 

from teachers in all the important schools in Scotland. Of these 

EiKtil}- pn- answers, 84 or 80 per cent, are in the aSBrmattve, 1 1 are in the 

«'"■ "^ Det*ative, and 10 arc doubtful. That is to say, 80 per cent, of tl>e 

tiuriicnin I*^^ teachem in the Public Jfiddle-clas scliools consider that il 

iIm Middle would be of advaiita<!e to their schools if they were examined 

''?•• annually, and reported on by indejicndcnt examiners. Nothing 

»inoiJ«r *^" ^ more satisfactory than this result, and there is no feature 

tliaiU connected with the inquiry which reflects greater credit upon the 

wjinld b« oT teachers thrwughout Scotland than this desire which they have 

io™ir^' expressed to exhibit the true condition of their Ichools, and to 

secure the l>eneflt of independent examination. It b of a piece 

with the perfect courtesy with which they received us when we 

visited the schools, and with the liberal manner in which they gave 

% every assistance in arriving at an estimate of the work done in 

Ihe schools. It will be remarked that there is no mention of anj 
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They say simply and definitely il will be of advantage to the 

schools if they he examined ; therefore we desire that they should 

be examined. 

Tlieojii- In [ije answers to questions on the Burgh and Miildle-clasi 

Appotidii schools, furnished to us by gentlemen of experience in educational 

uru Id the matters, and published in the Appendix, it will be seen that twelve 

MinevSect. out of fifteen answer this question in the affirmative. Professor 

Shairp and Dr. Hannah express no opinion upon the subject, and 

Dr. Donaldson thinks ' that it would be of great advantage to have 

* the schools annually examined ;' but he does not see ' that any 

' good would conic from the examiners always publishing their 

' rejwrts.' This is the only qualification given in these answers. 

On the other hand. Professor Sellar is decidedly of opinion that 

the re]H>rls should be published and made known. He says,* — 

' It would Iw of tUo very greatest advantttge tliat the Biirgh Bchools should be 
' exHDiineii ouco or twice a year by highly qualified, independent, aud reajioiiaiblo 
' examiners. Without such eKBminBtion their efficiency cannot be ascertained. 
The iniblio have no means of judging betueeu a good and bad school. The 
maatcn have no motive to exert themselves, except their sense of duty and love 
of Iheir work. They have no means of judging how far they are teaching on a 
right systeni. They would gain not only an additional stimukis to exertion, 
but additional exiierieooe of their work, if the result of ttieir teaching wae from 
time tu time submitted to the judgment of highly qualified men, who were in a 
poaitioD to say exactly what they thought of it.' 
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e question, says,' — E 

Ab already stated, I coiuider it very deiiraLle 
' that (iiir Middle-clara education shniild be guided by the heat qiialiiied exa- 
' minels. The iinivereitiea can ojid might to furnish thejn, and their exaniiiiBtioiiii 
' will form the best guide to direct tlie teachi^is of Middlc-cloas icboola in future 

■ modiUcatiuns oE tuitiun,' 

Professor Campbell eays,* — 

' Annual eiaminatioos by independent examinen 
' be puhliabed auiiualty, would ho most useful to 
' ia more npededor would do more good than this.' 

We need not quote any more of these opinions, as they can be 
found in the Appendix. The general result is, that tlicse gentle- 
men almost unanimously agree with the teachers in advocating the 
desirability of the appointment of independent examiners to exa- 
mine the schools annually, and to report publicly the result of 
their examinations. If then a system of examination will be intro- If » Byrtmn 
duced, in concurrence with this almost unanimous wish for it, two tjo"™^*" 
questions arise — (1.) How are the examiners to l>e appointed 1 be intro- 
and (2.) What should be the nature of the examination? The dnced, how 
first question is included under the notes of ' Particulars of In- "J^^i^gf, 
' quiry,'* and we have got answers to it from seventy teachers, to be ap- 
The question is in these words : — ' If such examiners are desirable, poinied? 
' how should thevbe appointed T There appears to be considerable 
difference of opinion upon this bead. Eighteen of the teachers Opinion of 
who have been sooil enough to answer the question, consider that 5hJj i^™ 
the examiners should be appointed by the universities. Eighteen jeot. 
consider that they should be appointed by Government or by a 
Central Board of Education, if such a board be instituted; fifteen 
would prefer the nomination to remain in the hands of the direc- 
tors or trustees; seven are doubtful, and twelve are in favour of 
' practical men,' who should be neutral. In the answers given in 
the Appendix, we find a similar difference of opinion. Professor Profe«sor 
Blackie considers that ihey should be appointed by the universities, B'actie. 
or some party as far as possible above the reach of local influence. 
Professor Campbell says,' — Profeaeor 

' The Central Boanl of Eduoation, if properly conetituted, might be entnistod CanipbelL 
' with the appointment of the examiners, who might hold their office either for 

* life or for a term of years, changiDg onaually the theatre of their operationa. 

■ They should be men well vers«d in the i)eculiantie8 of Scotch education.' 

Mr, Cunningham inclines to the Board of Education, or to the Mr. Cun- 
Univereity Courts. Dr. Donaldson is in favour of the appoint- ""'"e'lam. 
raent being in the hands of the managing body of the school. Pro- 
fessor Geddes says,* — Gedd t"^ 

■ By the Board of Education, or, if one may hope to see the work of ioatruction 
' pnt into the poaition it occupies in other land^ by the Minister of Education, 
' to whom an annual report, with itatiatioa tabulated, ought to be presented." 
Dr. Hodson says, by the head master, in the case of Public schools, 
Mr. Ochter Lonie suggests the Senates of the four Universities, and 
Mr. Ross prefers a Central Board, and adds, that ' the same exa^ Mr. Bom.; 

* miners should risit many different Burgh schools, so as to be able 

* Professor Campbell, p. 188. 

• Professor Geddes, p. IflB. 
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dence of the tcachera must be secured for their examiners, otherwise Eumina- 
the duties of both teacliers and examiners become UDendurable. But ^'°"» '"^ 
there is no reason why the Crown or the Education Board for Scot- course. 

land should not maltc as suitable appoinlinenls as the universities. 

The situation is one of such jjeneral importance, thai it would be im- Argumejus 
possible that the advisers of the Crown or of the Board could be mentCeing 
actuated by any motives in the appointment but the necessity of in ihe 
seeking out the best men for the place. The appointment of H. M . S"*",!^ 
Inspectors for the Elementary schools has been uncxceplionably pure Board. 
and above suspicion ; and these public servants have done their 
duty, and earned the confidence of the public. The ap^wintment 
of examiners for the Middle-class schools would be of even greater 
importance, and arguing on the analogy of the apjioinlmcnt of 
U. M. Inspectors, it may safely be said that there would be no danger 
in leaving it to the Crown or the Education Board. And the 
advantages of such a plan are very great. By it independence and AdTan- 
impartiality are secured. The examiner is a public servant, and ''^"li". ** 
not beholden to any school or head master, or board of manage- fi^_ 
ment. By it identity of examinaiiuu is secured ihroughnut the 
country, and a uniform standard of comparison as to the merits of 
the difterent schools. Efficiency is also secured in the following 
manner: — Two examiners, one for languages, and one for mathe- Two ei»- 
matics and science, would be quite sufficient for the whole of Scot- tainors, ona 
land. These men, however, must be prepared to give their whole ™,^^,|id 
time to their work, and must make it tlieir profession. Tliey must one for 
be thoroughly qualified for the performance of their duties, matho- 
and must, both in classics and mathematics, be upon the same ^'gj,™ *" 
level, or above the level, of the best teachers in Scotland. If such woald to 
men are to be secured, the country must be prepared to remunerate "'iffi^ient. 
them adequately. If two only are appointed, this probably can be Thev muat 
done; if eight or ten are to be appointed, it cannot be done. If^alii'lV 
then two examiners are to be ap{K>inted, one for languages, and qualiasd 
one for mathematics and science, their appointment should rest '"' ^ 
with the Crown or the Board of Education, aud by such an ^^u^'^lJe 
appointment efficiency, impartiality, and uniformity of examination ibeir whole 
are more likely to be secured than by any other means, ^'""^ *" '^° 

As to the nature of the examination, there should not be ' ' 
much difficulty. Certain principles might be laid down by the a,|^n,,ei. 
Board of Education, in accordance with which the cxaniinalions remua«r- 
should be conducted. Questions will of course arise, such as *'«"'- 
whether or not there should be individual examination throughout The nature 
the schools; whether there should be fixed mechanical standards of^jj^^y^^ 
proBcieney in classics, modern languages, mathematics, English, 
and other branches, corresponding to the age of the pupils, such as 
now are recognised as sound principles in the examinations of the 
primary schools. A scheme of standards similar to that iu vogue 
in elementary subjects could very easily be drawn up to suit the 
higher branches. And there is a good deal to say in favour of such 
a pro|x>silion. In the conduct of all examinations it is most desir- 
able that the teachers should know definitely what they ought to 
give, and that the examiners should know definitely what they 
ought to get. It b very easy to form an erroneous impression of 
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a school if the examiner has onlj a vague standard in his mind as 
to what proficiency he should expect. Innumerable matters operate 
insensibly upon him, and mould his opinion. He may be taken 
with the teacher's manner, or the appearance of the scholars, and 
90 be led away in hie estimate; or he may find some schemes or 
crotchets of his own worked out in the school, and may think too 
highly of it in consequence; or he maybe induced by indolence, 
or want of time, or temporary ill-health, to trust to a hasty impres- 
sion, which is as likely to be wrong as right. Or to take the other 
view, from the existence of opposite causes he may be led to under- 
value the work of a praiseworthy teacher, and fall into the opposite 
extreme. In either case he trusts to bis impression, and is imposed 
Upon. When, on the other hand, the examiner sets before himself 
a clear and definite standard, to which each individual scholar 
should attain, he has facta and figures to mould his impression to a 
certainty, and he can speak with perfect confidence as to the rela- 
tive value of the schools, and the relative knowledge of the scholars. 
If such a scheme as is here suggested, or rather hinted at, be con- 
sidered too wooden and mechanical, a more general standard might 
be found rather lower than that existing in the competitive examina- 
tions for the Home Civil Service, or in the examinations for admission 
to the senior classes in the Latin and Greek classes in the Universities 
for the more advanced scholars, and in that existing in the best in- 
spected schools for the younger scholars. These are all matters of 
detail capable of ready adjustment. In adjusting these, and other 
special matters, such as the time of examination, the pre jx>nde ranee of 
viva voce or paper work in examinations, and other [wints that admit 
of difference of opinion, care might be taken that the views of the 
teachers should be ascertained and considered. We are not called 
upon to enter on these questions here. We wish only to establish 
the two propositions :^~(1.) That all the schools should be examined 
annually, and publicly reported on by competent men ; and 
(2.) That the examiners should be appointed by the Crown, or by 
the Board of Education for Scotland, if such a tjoard be called into 
existence. Such an arrangement as this could not fail to be of the 
greatest service to the schools, and would do as much to improve 
the quality of middle-class education in Scotland, as Government 
inspection has done to improve the elementary education in the 
schools connected with the Privy Council, 

If endowments from the public funds on a graduated scale, cor- 
responding with the success or want of success in the different 
schools, could be added to the examination, it would be of great im- 
portance. It ia most desirable that the teachers throughout the 
whole country should be adequately remunerated. As we have 
shown in a previous chapter, their remuneration is most inadequate 
at present. 

§ 2. The other suggestion which we would make for the improve- 
ment of the Middle-class schools is directed against the present 
methods of instruction pursued in the schools. Schemes of educa- 
tion are so frequently advanced at present, and ideas upon educa- 
tion are so constantly shifting, that we make these suggestions with 
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great diffidence. But ibat the system pursued in the schools here Ennmina- 
is not ahogcilicr satisfactory has, we believe, been established, and ''"" ■"'''' 
we have now to seek for some modification in the system, so thai a c^urB^. 

wider and more useful education may be given to the scholars 

who attend the schools. 

In the Hcotilah schools we do not look for all the branches of a What wa 
liberal education. A liberal education implies that the circum- ''j^'K/"''". 
Etances of the recipients do not compel them to discontinue their jcbmiiB. 
school studies at an early age, but enable ihem to carry out their jjaiurc of > 
education to a period when most men are beginning their professions, liix^rai edu- 
We have nothing to do with that here. In Scotland this higher edu- c«''*"i. 
cation is acquired at the universities, and not at school. The Aitendnnee 
ficholars attending the Burgh and Middle-class schools in Scotland at Rciiiii»li 
are, as an almost universal rule, compelled to work for their liveli- *[ '[H'r' A*?*. 
hood at a com)>Hralively early age, and must make the most ol then* Bcqiiyiiim 
time between the ages of nine and sixteen or seventeen, so that "f "i! iha 
they may go out into the world with some mental training ^"d '"S^p"? 
some cultivation, enabled by their training to make the most of the edueation. 
faculties which they have got, and by their cnltivaiion to be raised 
above the lower strata of society. If society be divided into three cbareoter 
classes — an upper, middle, and lower — by means of wealth or posi- orcdueBiion 
tion, or whatever distinctive qualification may cause a line to be "'""'''' f^"^- 
drawn between them, the minds and tatilos of those classes should tlnsses of 
he distinguished equally. A lower, higher, and a highest cultiva- Bocieij- 
tion should Ire attainable if education, which is the instrument by 
which that cultivation is to be reached, be made of sufficient 
importance. The education of the lower classes ends at twelve or 
thirteen years of age. If by that time the children attending the 
Elementary schools are able to read a newspaper without effort and 
with inielfipcnce; to write a well-spelled letter with ease ; and to 
perform such arithmetical operations as occur in the ordinary busi- 
ness of life, their education, or at least that of the vast majority of 
them, is complete, and a certain degree of intelligence, if not of 
cuhivaiion, is attained ; but from the middle classes we look for We loot for 
something higher. We look for the same intelligence from them Bumtiliinf; 
at thirteen years of age a.s from the lower classes, but we also [?""' ^"^'^ 
espcct a certain degree of cultivation in return for the three or thmi fnim 
four additional years spent at school. Here, then, we have to con- tLr lower 
sider how this training and cultivation can best be acquired. •='■"■ 
Systems of school organization, and methods of conveying instruc- " " ''"' 
tion, must, of course, vary in different schools. The course taintd. 
applicable to the Edinburgh Burgh School would not be applicable 
to the Linlithgow Burgh School ; and, as we have previously 
shown, the subjects of instruction in demand at Aberdeen are 
different from what they are at Dundee or Greenock. It is Caninii nt- 
impossible, therefore, to attain to alisolutc uniformity, and it is t»in to nh- 
probably very much better that it should be so, as escessive f|ii^"|,'i',y"'" 
uniformity is apt to produce routine ; and routine education, 
though it has some advantages, is very &pt to become mechanical 
and monotonous. On the other hand, absolute want of uniformity ^^^j' 
produces license ; and Scottish schools are more likely to fall into liable to 
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this extreme than the other. Thouph much the same sut^ects 
may Ije taught in different ttchoola, they are taught at different 
periods of school age, and often on different methods. Latin in 
some schools is begun early, in others late. Writing is hardly 
" taught at all in some schools, in others it is the principal subject of 
instruction ; and boys and girls are kept in writing-cl asses till they 
are sixteen or seventeen years of age. English is the important 
branch in many schools, lu others it is hardly taught at all, and 
boys leave school unable to read intelligibly their own language. 
It is with a view to harmonize these various systems that we would 
venture to suggest a course of study which, if followed out in meet 
schools, might meet the requirements of middle-class education 
better than they are met at present, and might secure the two 
results — mental traiuing and cultivation, which we consider should 
flow from a school course, intelligently followed, from nine to 
sixteen or seventeen years of age. 

From nine to thirteen years of age the school curriculum should 
include four branches ; viz., English, arithmetic, Latin, and French. 
By English we mean chiefly and principally careful and intelligent 
reading. This should be taught thoroughly. The scholar should 
be made to pronounce each word articulately and incisively in the 
first place, and in the second, to bring out the meaning of the pas- 
sage, and in the third, to modulate the voice, and so bring out the 
expression intended to be conveyed. This should not come from 
imitation only. Imitation may be easily acquired, may serve the 
pur)>oses of a show examination, and then is forgotten. The teacher 
should take the trouble to explain why the voice should rise or fall, 
and why the tones should vary in different passages. This was 
rarely or never attempted in our presence, except in the English 
department of the Arbroath High School, where the reading was 
unusually good. Several specimens of imitative reading came under 
our notice, but they were not altc^ether saiisfactorj', Recitatiou 
both of poetry and prose is also an excellent exercise, if well given. 
We did not see much of this throughout the schools. Occasionally 
we heard some poetry repeated, rarely or never prose. But good 
prose is as valuable for the formation of style, for purposes of elocu- 
tion, and for an intelligent appreciation of the language as good 
poetry. Reading, recitation, and dictation are the three important 
branches of this subject, and they should be carefully taught in all 
schools, much more carefully than ihey are at present. Etymology 
of words, especially those derived from Latin and French, might 
also be given. Very young children can be led to take an interest 
in this if it is well taught, and if the ideas conveyed by the words 
traced through different languages be intelligently brought out. 
Up to thirteen years of age an English education might comprise 
these four branches and none other, English grammar and analysis 
are irksome to a young mind, and of no great value either for train- 
ing or for cultivation. Children of thirteen are too young to exer- 
cise themselves upon essay writing or composition, and gec^raphy 
and history can be more usefully learned later. A good selec- 
tion of books for reading is of the greatest imjwrtance. Some 
general idea of historical events may be gathered from the best of 
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the ordinary reading Iwoks. Such, to lake an obvious instance, as Eiamini^ 
the Tales of a Grand/other. From the graphic manner in which *'°'" f^^ 
the leading events in Scotlish history are recorded in these volumes, couree. 

they interest a boy's imagination, and cling to his memory long 

after the dryer records of history arc forgotten. Such books as 
these are much more valuable as educational instrumeuts than the 
compendiunis of useful information which are in too common use 
in most schools. History may be picked up in this manner by boys 
under thirteen, but thorough and systematic historical education 
should be conducted at an older age. Arithmetic must be com- Arithmetio. 
menced at an early age. Children of sis, seven, and eight are quite 
able to learn the simple rules ; children between nine and thirteen 
should be carried to the end of the ordinary arithmetic text-books, 
and go on to higher mathematical studies after thirteen years of 
^e. But arithmetic must not be taught by rule of thumb. The 
theory of the elements of the subject is of much more lasting im- 
portance than the technical knowledge of the working of all the 
rules. The former is an education and it is never forgotten, but 
opens the mind to receive higher impressions, and trains it to 
accuracy and thoroughness. The latter is mechanical, remembered 
for a few years, but unless practised soon forgotten, and of almost 
no educational value whatever. 

The objects in leaching Latin at an early age are two : — ( 1 .) That L»tiii. 
language contains the simplest and the most useful grammar, which 
is the basis of nearly all modern grammars; and (2.) by beginning 
it early, considerable progress will be made iu an ancieni language 
before the scholar is seventeen, if he carry on his classical studies to 
that age ; and, besides the innumerable advantages to be acquired 
from some knowledge of such a language, the scholar will not leave 
school vrithoul at least a glimiise of a civilisation different, but in 
many respects not lower, than tne one he lives in. It is not within 
our province to dwell upon the advantages and disadvanlages of 
classical educatiou. Loolcing simply to what is practical, it seems to 
us to be of the utmost importance that Latin should be begun by all 
scholars at the age of nine, so that, whether they carry it out or not, 
they may know thoroughly and well the only grammar that it is neces- 
sary to leani, asthatgrammarunderliesallothergrammars, andisthe 
key to most motlem languages, and when that one ^^mmar is mas- 
tered, all that is important in the others can very readily be acquired. 
French should not be commenced until the elements of Latin gram- Prenofa. 
mar are learned, and then the two languages should go on simulta- 
neously, and should be made to play into each other wherever it is 
possible that they should do so. In the old days of grammar schools, 
a common exercise was translation from Latin into French, and 
from French into Latin.^ In those days Latin was perhaps more 
essential ns an acquisition than it is now, but that cannot be said of 
French, and there is no reason why an exercise such as this, which 
was valuable then, should not be valuable now. For the first year 
French can be well taught by classical teachers. After that it is 
probably better that the scholars should be under a native of the 
country, whose qualifications for teaching should be guaranteed by 
^ C/. Chap. i. 
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some diploma or degree, ami all the work of the class, botli in 
speaking and writing, should be carried on in French. The ad- 
vantages of the conversational method would thus be secured, and 
accuracy would not be neglected. In several advanced classes for 
girls we found this system in operation, more particularly in the 
French classes at Dundee High School. But it was very seldom, 
indeed, that we found this system carried out in the boys' classes. 
The boys generally appeared ashamed to answer in French, quee- 
tioDS addressed to them in that language. Habit, however, would 
soon overcome any such self-conscious shyness. 

In addition to these subjects, writing must be taught, and to those 
who have a turn for them, the elements of either music or drawing. 

Such a course as this prescribed would constitute a fair education 
up to thirteen. These four subjects — English, arithmetic, Latin, 
. and French — can all be taught in the humblest as well as the highest 
Burgh school in the country. They are the best foundation for any 
future career in life. Whether a boy is destined to follow a profea- 
donal, a learned, or a commercial life, these four subjects will hi him 
for success in it, quite as thoroughly, if not more thoroughly, than any 
other course of instruction that has yet been suggested, and if he 
knows them fairly by the time he is thirteen years of age, he hasat- 
tained some way towards the aequimion of that training and cultiva- 
tion which we look for from him by the time he is sixteen or seventeen. 
1 From thirteen to sixteen or seventeen there might be two courses 
open, and the scholar, according to his tasle, might follow either a 
literary or a scientific course. Those who looked to becoming pro- 
fessional mea, ministers, lawyers, doctors, or schoolmasters, would, in 
all probability, follow the literary couree, with a view to proceeding 
to the university. Those who thought of following commercial pur- 
suits, or of entering at once upon practical life, would more natu- 
rally take the scientific course. 

The literary course should consist of English, mathematics, Latin, 
French or German, and music or drawing. In addition to that, 
Greek would l>e necessary for those who intended to proceed to the 
university, or those who were to follow any of the learned profes- 
sions, and all might attend with profit a course of popular lectures 
on science, but this might be optional. The scientific course should 
consist of mathematics, science, English, French, German, and music 
or drawing. A certain time each week, if necessary, might be de- 
voted to writing. The merest mechanical elements of book-keeping 
might also be taught if there was any demand for the subject. 

In the English instruction in the literary course, we should still 
keep up reading and recitation, and we should add to these con- 
'■ tinual practice in composition and essay writing, ^one of the most 
important branches of an English education, and one to which very 
inadequate attention is given. Almost the only school in which 
we found much stress laid on this branch was the Madras College, 
St. Andrews. In that school eight or ten very creditably written 
essays were given to us. The thought naturally enough was crude 
and common-place, and exception might have been taken to the 
spelling in many of the essays, but the style and manner of expres- 
sing all the ideas that were contained in the essays were both 
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jrood, and gave promise of considerable capacity for English wriiing. E 
Geograpby and history should also be taught at this period, and '' 
taught together, so as to be made muiualW interesting. We have ^ 
dwell upon this and upon the advantages of instruction in physical 
geography in another chapter, and need not recapitulate what we 
nave there stated. We should not look for anything but the ele- 
ments of popular science in this course. Two hours a week would 
be ample to acconiplish this, so that no boy should necessarily 
leave school in perfect ignorance of the facts of'^nalure which he sees 
around him. The other branches would be taught much as they 
are in the more advanced classes of the higher schools at present. 

From the scientific course, we would exclude both Latin and 
Greek, Very little can be made of the latter language in three 
years unless a great deal of lime be given to it, and what ^vould be 
acquired by a lad between thirteen and sixteen would be forgotten 
immediately after he left school. All the Latin that is really 
necessary for grammatical training will have been acquired between 
the age of ten and thirteen, W here Latin is taught in what are 
called ' modern sides,' of some of the principal schools at present, it 
appears to be of comparatively little value. It is made subordinate 
to the other subjects, is not taught with much spirit by the teachers, 
or learned with much diligence by the scholars. The time, if it be 
only one hour a day, which is devoted to it, might be more profit- 
ably spent on other subjects in which the scholars might be induced 
to take interest. French and German would both be taught in this 
course. A boy would be in his fourth year in French, and should 
be able to read ordinary French authors without difficulty, and, be- 
fore he completes the course, he should be able to speak French 
fairly well, and to correspond in the language with accuracy and ease. 
His linguistic studies would thus be carried on by means of French 
and German. Knowing Latin grammar thoroughly, he should not 
find much difficulty in learning the simple inflexions of German 
grammar. The fewer grammatical rules, and the less grammatical 
drill he has in this language the better. He must know the dis- 
tinctions between Latin, German, and French grammars, but they 
will come in time. A good vocabulary is of more importance in 
German than minute rules of grammatical construction, just as a 
correct pronunciation is of more importance in French. A sensible 
teacher should know that tlie varieties of grammatical drill are in- 
finite, and that he should spare his scholars as much of this as he 
can. Under English instruction we would attach great importance 
to history in this scientific course. But we do not mean, by history, 
a general survey of the principal facts which have occurred since 
the beginning of the world. Such teaching is useless, or worse 
than useless. It is information learned by rote, and forgotten as soon 
as learned. The true method of teaching history, it seems to us, is 
first of all to give a general idea of the important epochs in modem 
European history, paying little or no aciention lo detail, and then 
to take one important period, and to teach it thoroughly. If a boy 
succeeds in completely mastering one period, in realizing the events 
in it, and their causes and resultji, in making acquaintance with the 
characters who took part in these events, and in understanding the 
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social and political and intellectual life of the time, he has in all 
probahilily secured a lasting interest in history, and has got in hia 
mind a familiar Bpot from which to go forward or to go back, and 
with which to compare bis own or any other time ; and he has a 
general idea of the important epochs for a framework into which he 
can fit his one familiar spot. Such an acquaintance with history 
is not to be acquired out of compendiuma of history, or out of boolts 
of historical questions and answers, and historical catechisms. These 
are of very httle use towards education. Assooo as a boy enteis 
a counting-house, with only such a general idea of historical events, 
he forgets them, and never thinks of reading history again. 
Whereas, when he has one period in his mind which he has 
thoroufjhly made his own, he iias received an historical education 
which leads him on to interest himself iu other periods, and to take 
an intelligent interest in the period of history in which he lives. 
Along with such an historical education, the scholar in this course 
should carry on English reading and recitation, geography, and 
continual essay writing. Literature taught by means of hand- 
books, as we have previously said, is of litde or no educational 
value. If this branch is to be studied at all at school, it should be 
taught in connexion with the period of history which is learned as 
above. If a boy has any taste for English hteralure, he will cul- 
tivate it best by home reading. 

Instruction in science and mathematics should go on simultane- 
ously with those other branches, and as much itn|)ortJincc should 
be attached to the one branch ae to the other, or as to any of those 
mentioned above. Mathematics arc welt taught in several of the 
best schools which we visited, and it would be difficult to suggest 
much improvement in the methods pursuetL Science is not 
systematically taught in any school in Scotland. Lectures on 
chemistry, zoology, and natural philosophy are delivered by emi- 
nent men in the High School of Edinburgh, and these lectures are 
well attended. We were unable to be present during any of these 
lectures, and cannot pronounce any opinion as to the effect of thera. 
In Dollar Institution, the Madras College, St. Andrews, and the 
Edinburgh Institution, certain branches of science have been 
taught to limited classes with success, and there are indications 
of an increasing taste for these subjects. But it is the excep- 
tion in Scotland to find much taught in school. The great 
difficulty that is met with in uitruducing this branch of education 
is the want of good school-books and competent teachers. But the 
idea of teaching them systematically is of comparatively recent date, 
and in all probability the demand will create a supply of both 
teachers and books. The advantages to be gained by instruction 
in such subjects as these are mainly that by them the faculty of 
observation is cjuickened, and the power of rapid and accurate 
generalization is acquired. Such a study strengthens the mental 
Babit of method and arrangement, arouses an interest iu a kind of 
reasoning that is attractive, and stimulates an intelhgent curiosity 
even in the idlest minds in the facts of nature that they see around 
them. The problem as to what sciences should be taught at school, 
and in what order tbcv should be studied, is one that admits of mucli 
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difficulty. Chemistry and phyMCs on tlie one liaiid as experimental Eiu^ni* 
EcieaceE, and natural history and physiology on the other, as sciences ''?"■"'* 
of observation, are for educalional pur|X)scs the most important ^.^^ 
braucbcB of science. But there k a question as to whether the sciences — '— 
of observation or those of experiment sliould be first taught. In 
Germany, the sciences of observation precede those of experiment- 
In schools in that country where two hours a week are given to this 
subject, /oolcfty and botany or mincralc^ are taught in the lower 
forms, and physics in the higher. In England, and for the most 
part in tliis country, where these subjects arc taught, tho system is 
reversed. The experimental seienecs are taught in echools where 
science is tauyhl, and the sciences of obscrvatiou are left for college. 
As to which method is more successful we have no means of ascer- 
tainina, nor do wo venture to express an opinion. The order may 
be looKed upon as a matter of dettul, to be settled when the educa- 
tional lalue of these iaiporlant subjects is more fully recognised. 

The various elements then of this suggested system of instruction 
when brought toftelher arc as follows : — The school course con- 
templated it; one of seven or eight yeare. From nine to thirteen, we 
would leach all scholars English, arithmetic, Latin, French, and 
writing. Drawing or music mij^lit be optional. From thirteen to 
sixteen or seventeen we would suggest (hat there should be a 
literary course preparatory for the universities and the learned pro- 
fessions, and a scientific course preparatory for commercial or other 
pursnila. The first should include English, mathematics, Latin, 
Greek, and Frcucli or German, and, perhaps, a coui-se of popular 
lectures on science. Music or drawing might here also be optional. 
The second should include mathematics, science, English, French, 
German, and music or drawing. Writing and the elements of book- 
keeping might be taught if there was a demand for them. 

S 3, In EU«2:e8tiug this course of school instruction, we do not Oljoct in 
contemplate that it should be introduced into all the schools existing •"bg««"''K 
at present. Neither would we wish to see it rigorously maintained of'siudj. 
in any school to the exclusion of other and better schemes. But in 
this suggestion, as in all our suggestions aud criticisms on existing 
arrangements, we have had in view the pos^ble establishment of a EBtnUi*Ii- 
ccrtain number of National Secondary schools or District schools, {^^"ional 
which may become as necessary as National Primary schools. The Secondary 
number of these woidd probably not he great, and they would bo or District 
estabiished only in localities throi^houl the country where, from *' "" ** 
absence of efficient Burgh or Bliddle-class schools, they might be 
wanted to supplement tbe instruction given in the Primary schools, 
lliiherto the Parochial schools, and Elementary schools upon their NeottBitjof 
model, have acted as feeders to the Universities quite as much as '"**'■ 
the Middle-class schools. They hare annually sent uj) a small pro- As supplo- 
poriion of their best scholars, and these scholars have done welt and E]'JJJ,g2i«ry 
been distinguished in aflcr life. But as it has been shown in the aclioolii. 
former inquiry, they have succeeded in this by the partial sacriilcfi 
of their inferior scholars. The examinations under the Revised 
Code have established the fact that teachers in Primary schools 
cannot teach both primnry and eccondnry subjects efficiently; ono 
or other mn^l suffer, Eiilicr the bulk of tbe whool must leave it 
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ExBmina- nenrly as ignorant as thoy enlcred it, or tlic four or five first 
'cliouf scholars in the school must go elsewhere for ihe sccoiuliiry branches. 
liuuree. Public feeling has set in in favour of the bulk. If Ihe Keviacd Code 
~ be introduced into Scotland, the teachers will be compelled to 
bring their inferior scholars up to the standards required by the 
Code, and so will have little time to devote to the higuer branches. 
It has been proposed that the Revised Code, with the exception of 
the fourth or manual labour article, should be introduced, and if 
this proposal be carried into effect, something must be done it)r the 
advancement of the few j)romising scholars in the Elementary schools. 
It is of vital importance that every encouragement should be given 
to that class of young men who, since the foundation of the Pariah 
schools, have risen to eminence through their medium. The num- 
ber of distinguished men who have risen up in Scodand through 
these schools and our universities has long been the glory of this 
country and the wonder and envy of other countries, and it would 
be a matter of infinite regret if this national feature were to be 
Supple- obliterated. Two things are wanted to maintain it, and these are 
meniBry [jjg establishment of efficient District ov Supplementary Secondary 
burearioB" ^hools, and the establishment of bursaries or scholarships to these 
necDHiurr schools and to the universities. As we have said before, there are 
f""!.'^".??! but six schools in Scotland to which the designation of Secondary 
schools is applicable. The others present a confusion of Infant, 
, Primary, and Elementary sehools combined in one. There are no 
schools between Dunnct Head and Tain in the north wliere the 
higher branches are taught except the Parochial schools. On the 
west, there are no schools from Cape Wrath or the Butt of Lewis 
to the JIuU of Cantire to which promising scholars can be ad- 
vanced from the Elementary schools. In the centre of Scodand 
things are not much better; and even in tlie south there are many 

Earishes which are destitute of all means of teaching the higher 
ranches. If these District Secondary schools could be established 
in parts of the country where they are wanted, all scholars from the 
Elementary schools wlio were able to pass the six standards of the 
Code might be advanced to them, if tncir means admitted of their 
being able to continue their education. For the benefit of those in 
less pros|)erous circum stances, competition bursaries might be esta- 
blished to the Secondary schools, which none but the most promising 
could succeed in gaining. By this means full encouragement would 
be given to that class of men who seek to rise in the world through 
their education, and under the present Parish school and Univer- 
sity system succeed in doing so. They would commence their 
education in the Elementary schools, gain bursaries which would 
provide for them in the Secondary schools, and be carried through 
their university career by means of universily bursaries open to 
competition ; or if they did not care to prosecute their education 
after they were sixteen or seventeen years of age, they would still 
have had the advantage of good secondary instmcuon. It is with 
reference to such schools as these that we nave been led to criticise 
many troints of organization or instruction that we have noticed in 
the existing Middle-class schools, and have ventured to suggest a 
coui'se of study that might be pursued in these schools. If these 
schools were successful, they might serve as models for the existing 
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echoold, or the good points of each m!gbt be adopted ami the bad Exininii- 
pointa {(iveii up. '''!'" .""' 

There is always the great difficulty of want of funds. Any pro* course, 
posal for endowing Middle-clnsa schools from the public funds .— ;- 
would be sure to meet with opposition from those who would refuse Jef",*"''', 
to give Government aid to all who do not live by manual labour, tl "po"«i'blQ 
Sucli education they would say is a luxury and not a [wlittcal neces- eBiabli»|i- 
sary, and you might as well endowyour tailoras your secondary school- ™*|' 
master. Others might take higher and more liberal views of the im- buLooIh 
portance of helping on deserving men who cannot help themselves. '''■* *o 
But it is unlikely that much could be expected from the Slate. (.JJ^ 

There are, however, immense educational funds existing in thene Bng- 
this country which do very little educational good. In the seaiio"*- 
comparutivcly small burgh of Stirling, as we have sliown in the How ars 
special report on that school, there are mortified funds, amount- pj^^^ 
ing to an annual revenue of nearly £2000 a year, available for fonhw 
education, after all the purposes of the mortifications are abun- P>upose 5" 
dantly fulfilled.^ In and around Edinburgh it is estimated that Not m neb 
nearly £60,000 a year, left for the purposes of education, is es- |^cJl|*' 
j>ended in the maintenance of some 4000 children, and some 90 jvom ihe 
teachers. This estimate includes the money expended upon the State. 
Heriot Hospital schools, and the eebolars and teachers employed Fiimle mor- 
therein. Deducting it, the estimate shows an annual income of (j,?^ [?1 
nearly £40,000 expended on seven hospitals, containing some 700 
scholars and some 50 teachers. This estimate may be above, or it 
may be below, the mark ; but, even if it be anywhere near the truth, 
it indicAtes an enormous expenditure, and an inadequate return. 
£40,000 ajcar sjient on 700 Bcholars, is equal to £57 a year per 
scholar. The total sum of money from endowment, fees, and other 
sources, spent each year on all the Public Middle-elass schools in 
Scotland, from which returns have l>cen procured on behalf of the 
Commission, amounts in round numbers to £50,000. The number of 
scholars educated for this sum amounts in round numbers to 14,000, 
or £3, 1 Is, 6d, a year per scholar, as against £57 at the hospitals,^ 
Of course, the scnobrs are maintained in the hospitals as well as p^^^ 
educated, but allowing £3, lis. fid. per scholar for education, there might ba 
remains a balance of £53, 8s. 6d. a vear for each scholar, and this is a ibnud iu 
large sum for the maintenance of coarity children. From what we Jjjj^,;""' 
have heard, there is some reason to believe that efficiency and economy for »i bust 
are not sufficiently regarded in the administration of old charities and tbo com- 
mortifications throughout the country. Many of these mortificadons ^"j"^^' 
are managed by Town -Councils, and other popular bodies, who are under- 
not bigoted to the maintenance of them in their jtresent form, but taking. 
would be ready and willing to aid in any attempt to administer them, irthiameB- 
so that lliej might be made more generally beneficial to the com- '"^i,g''^'pl' 
mimity. If this be so, funds might be found in the country, and tiuj out, 
without the necessity of any great call upon the Imperial purse, for mucb good 
at least the commencement of such an undertaking as we have sug- p^'^u^gj 
gesied. But if no alteration in the administration of the charities L tLogp- 
could be carried out, much good would be produced on the second- pointmeiit 
ary education of the country by the simple expedient of appointing "i^."f"',|,^ 
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Sxamlnt- examiners foi the exiiting Middle-class Bchools, and, as we hava 
t^Missad gjion-,!^ (iiig expciiicni would be welcomed by ihe teachers, and 
course. acceptable to the public. 

ReaultB. g ^_ ij>jjg conclusiouB, then, that we draw from tbia chapter are — 

1. That there is no aatisiactory means of examining the Middle- 
class Bchools ill the country. The ordinary compUmeatary ezamU 
nations are of comparntivcly little value, as the examiners cannot be 
independent, and the examination cannot be uniform, bo that there 
is no standard of comparison instituted between the ditferent schools. 
The I^ocal ExaminalioQ Scheme has proved a failure, and b of no 
valuQ as a generni examuiation of the schools. 

2. It is desirable that the schools should be annually examined 
nnd reported upon by independent exarainera apiK)inted officially 
and paid by Government. The teachers and iho public are folly 
awari" of the advanlages of such a scheme, and no fewer than 80 
per cent, of the best teachers iu the Middle>class schools liave ei- 
pressed iheir wish to bave such a scheme introduced. 

3. Two exnminers, one for languages and one for mathematics and 
sdence, would be sufficient. They should be appointed by Govern- 
ment, or by a Scottifih Board of Education, if such be cstabhshed ; 
they muet be thoroughly (juali fled and competent men, they must give 
their whole time to the work, nnd must be adeijuately remunerated. 

4. In the event of any new schools being established, it 
would be desirable that (he course of study pursued in the schools 
at present should be modified. A course extending over seven or 
eight years is suggested. This courae would for the first four years 
include English, arithmetic, Latin, Frcncb, and writing — drawing 
or music being optional. After that there should be two courses, 
literary and scientific. The literary course would include English, 
mathematics, Latin, Greek, Frencb, or German, and, perhaps, a 
course of popular lectures on science — music or drawing being 
optional. The scientific course would include mathematics, science, 
Enghsh, French, German, music or drawing, — writing and the 
elements of book-keeping being optional. The literary course 
would be ]ireparatory to a university course, and professional life ; 
the scientific course to commercial life, or any other pursuits. 

5- It probably will be necesswry to establish a certain number of 
District schools, supplementary to the Elementary schools, and pro- 
poratory to the universities, otherwise there is danger of losing that 
large class of promising scholars who, since the loundation of the 
Parochial schools, have been in the habit of coming to the univer- 
sities from these schools. Every encouragement should be given 
to them, and if it were possible to found competition bursaries in 
connexion with these new schools and with the universities, it 
would be a mQller of great public utility. 

C. Funds for tbis purpose could hardly be expected from Govern- 
ment. But there are great educational mortifications in the coun- 
try which do commratively little educational good. It ii estimated 
that in and around Fdinburgh alone there is nearly £60,000 a year 
fi-om funds of this description. Many of these mortifications are 
managed by Town-Councils and other public bodies, who are ready 
and wiUing to aid in any attempt to administer them, so that 
they may be mn'le more generally beiuficial lo the comniunily. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



BELATION OF ran BUItUH AND MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLS TO 
TUB UMIVBRRITIBS. 



Interfurence of UaiveraitieB with Schools — Opininlis — Class of StiulenU 
vrlio come to tUo Universities— Schools from which they come — Ags 
atwhiuU ihey come — Work of Junior Classes — Eutmnce Examination 
fai' all under SGventeen years of age — 'Relation of UniversitiL'S to 
Hchoali — ProftasoTB shonld be plsewl on Boarila of Mciuaa;cmcut — 
Qroduation of Teachon — Kitublishmsnt of llnrsarics — Buiults. 

Bt tbe ttirtecnlli article' of our instructions we are directed to 
inquire into the relation of tlic Burgh and JVIiddlc-cloBS scliools to 
the Universities. In compliance with theae instructionsj we devoted 
a good deal of time to this subject, and we now propose to dis- 
cuss the results of our investigation under two distinct beads, 
Tliesc are : — 

I. The question as to whelhct the universities interfere unduly 
with the schools. 

II. The question as to whether the relation between ths uni- 
versities and the schools onn be drawn closer, and rendered less 
antagonistic than it in at present. P' 

§ 1. The Scottish Universities, aa is well known, are distinct K 
In their nature from the English UnivcnitieB. Instead of being ''^ 
made ap of several colleges, all forming one univerBity, they (], 
coHsiet of several distinct Faculties independent of each other, in 
which there are professors appointed to teach the different subjectjt 
Avhich p) to constitute the Faculty. Thus there is a Faculty of 
theology, another of medicine, another of law, and another of arts. 
These nro quite distinct from each other, and ninnnge their own 
internal arrangements, subject to the revision of the Senatiis 
AcadcmicnB and the University Court. In like ninnncr, each pro- 
fessor in each Faculty manages his own class or classes inde- 
pendently of the other members of his Faculty, Isut subject to 
certain general rules applicable to the I'aculty to which he belongs. 
He divides the students who attend his lectures into two or three 
clauses, and delivers his two lectures or his three lectures each day 

' Tht thirteenth artitle of the InstnictionB is iti tlie foUoning terms ; — ' 13. It 
la alleged that, in snmc casea, whUe the claaae^ at the Bnrgh schools in whicli 
elasaics nre tanght are by no niMina well attended, ths cIbmm of the Latin and 
Greek ProfeasotB at the Univenitie* in the towns wher« these sehools are sitnnterl 
nre well attended. Yon will inquire into the truth of thia aUejpition, and alate 
your opinion whether it would bo advantageous that there should be goaa 
examination iiruliminary to otteii'Isnce at the university, or, ot all events, pre. 
vions to aihuiaaion into the jiiolor Lalin cr OTcek vlnsses.' 
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in his class-room, and there the relation between professor and 
student ceases, and they have nothing more to do with each other 
until they meet again at the next lecture hour. The student docs 
not live in college, or hall subject to university supervision, as in 
Oxford and Cambridge. He has bb own lodginpp in the town, ia 
his own master in all matters, and the university' takes no cognizance 
of his existence beyond its walls. There is no matriculation 
examination, and no necessity to follow any particular course of 
study. A fixed attendance at the lectures of certain professors, and 
a certificate from thcni to the effect that the student has attended 
their classes, is necessary for graduation; but beyond this there is 
absolute freedom of choice to the Mtudenls to come at any age, to 
stay any length of time, to work or not to work, to belong to any 
religious denomination or no denomination. lu short, there is no 
interference of any kind with the students' lives. They pay their 
annual fees, and conduct themselves with propriety within the 
university precincts, and beyond that they are perfectly independent 
of the university. Throughout the country we found intlicadons 
of a desire to modify in some degree this freedom of action on part of 
the universities and the students attending them, and to introduce 
restrictions with regard to ihe age at which the students should be 
admitted, and with regard to the amount of knowledge which they 
should possess before admission. There was great dissatisfaction 
existing among the teachers of the Burgh and Middle-class schoolis 
occasioned by the conviction on their minds that the universities 
were interfering with their work. They considered that the 
el^isical and mathematical professors ' poached' upon the schools 
by allowing students to attend iheir classes while still of school age, 
and by drilling these students in Greek and Latin grammar, or in 
the elements of Euclid and algebra, when they ought to have 
learned those things at school. This is no new subject of con- 
tention between the schools and the universities. As early as 1656 
the masters at the Edinburgh High School complained bitterly of 
the interference of the Greek and Latin classes at the university 
with the school, and it was agreed by the Town-Council that ' two 

* of their number should wait upon the College of Justice to 
' acquaint them that it has been moved to abolish the humanity 

* class in the University, as prejudicial not only to the Grammar 
' School, but to the College itself, and proposing that the salary of 
' the professor should be employed some other way for advancing 
' learning.' The College of Justice, without hesitation, refused to 
listen tc aich a recommendation. In Mil, the other side of the 
question was raised, and a remonstrance was laid before the patrons 
of the High School by the principal and professors of the university 
against the introduction of Greek into the school for the first time, 
on tJie ground that by this innovation an encroachment was made 
on the province of the university.^ This feeling of rivalry between 
the schools and the imiversities still exists, but the bitterness is 
very much confined to the schools. Some of the professors, ho(»'- 
evcr, in the diffijrent universities, take the same view upon the 

1 £/. Ch. i. p. 33. 
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subject OS the teachers, and hold that some akeraliuii should be I! 
made hi the ordinances of the universities by which a Unc might J' 
be drawn between university work and school work. Among y' 
them, notably, Professor Blackie holds' — 

' Tlio University ihonld begin whsro tlie Burgh ku1ic»1 ends ; otiil transition ;, 
' from the one to the other diunld take place, ai in Pmraia, only on a regular 
' certificate of fitness. The want of thia grinliiateJ ajstem is one of the groatUBt 
' evils in the present upper education of Scotland.' 

Professor Campbell of St. Andrews writes less decidedly on the P 
subject. He says,* — ^ 

' The Burgh gchooU should be the natural feeders of the Univarsitius ; and A 
' certificate of having jiosaed the final examination at the Burgh school in Gnglisli, 
' arithmetic, Euclid, and Latin and Greek, might perhaps be a fitting subHtitutc 
' fur k University matriculation examinatian, 
and Professor Geddes considers^ — p 

' That it would be desirable to intrmlnce iomelhing of the nature nf the t! 
' " Abitwienten-EtainfH,'' as practisetl in the Gymnasia of (iermony, whereby thu 
' the rector of a Burgh school, in conjimotion with one of the inspectors, ahould 
' have the power of awarding, u|>un a well -understood jirognunmo, certificates of 
' fltnoBS to proceed to the University, which certificates ahould entitle the studeiita 
' possessing them to the position of public students, and therefore capable oE 
' liecoming candidates for the degree iu Arts. The effect of snch an arrangement 

• would be, that the Bcbool standanl would bo raiseil by the best ]>ossible means ; 
' tliat it wonld bo the ialtrttt of the suhiiols, as it is in Germany, to roteia their 
' pupils as long a time as i>oasible, in order to mature and perfect their attniu- 

■ meats, and that tJie schcnls would be placed in a highly honourable jHWlJon 
' with reference to the University. What facilities ahoulil be given t« studantH 
' other than those from Burgh schaoU to attain the some position, so as to be 
' ilistinct from private students, who shoidd have no right or ulaim to the degree, 
'is another matt«r. but I have no doubt that such focilitaea could eamly be devised, 
'Wltan a systetn of so-caIlc<l "certificates of maturity" is devised, under proper 
' (dieelcs, aud on a fair programme of scholarship, there will be no difficulty in re. 

• diicing thu curriculum of the university to a three years' course, compensation being 

• of conrso givcu to those uhiurs that would be nil'ected by such an arrangement.' 

On the other hand. Professor Sellar is opposed to any more Pi 
stringent examination tlian that allowed by the 14ih ordinance of^' 
the University Commissioners. By this ordinance, it is enjoined, 
that students entering the university, may, by passing a satisfactory 
examination, dispense with attendance in the junior classes, and by 
this means they may complete their curriculum in three winler 
sessions instead of four.* His objection to an entrance c;camination 

' Answers by Professor Blackie, App. p. 180. 

' Professor Campbell, p. 188. ^ Protcsaor Geddea, p. 199. 

* The 14tli Ordinance of the University ('ommissiouera is in the following terms : 
' — ' 1. The coarse of study necessary to the degree nf Master of Arts shall exteud 
' over fonr winter seatdons, and shall include att«ndiuicu for not Icaa than two 

■ sessions on the classes ol Humanity, Greek, fuid Mathvmatiia i-espectivoly ; and 
' attendance far not loss than one session on the classes of Logic, Moral Phlloao- 
' phy, and Natural Philosophy, respectively ; and also attendance rm a course of 
' English Literatore, tor whiiJi each University shall make duo provision : Pro- 
' vided alwaj^, that any student, who, at the time of his entrance to the Univer- 
' sity, shall satisfy the Professors in the Faculty ot Arts on examination that ht- 
' is qualified to attend the higher classes nf Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, or 

• any of them, shall he ailmittod to such higher class or classes, aa the case may 

• be, without having previously attended the first or jiuiior claaa or classes in tho 

■ same department ordepartments : Provided also, that where a student has been 
' admitted to the higher classes both of Latin and Greek, vfithout having previ- 
' oiisly Btteuded the first or junior Latiu oiid Greek classes, his course of study 
' forthcdegrco nf Master of Arts may be completed withiu three vv-inter sosiivuB, 
' instead of four.' 
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'f comes to iLis. If such an tKdminBtion be a bmajide stringent cxanii- 
I nation, » number of j'ouiig men above eighteen j'oara of age, who 
now come to the uuivers'iticB from Normal schools aii'l remote country 
distiicls would be -excluded, and if it were not a stringent examina- 
tion, sbarp boys of fourteen and fifteen years of age from a good 
school would easily pass it. In ouswer to the -qucstLon bearing on 
tills pointj he says,' — 

' I do not aee tlmt the Biirgli ii:Jiools cou be iilooed iii an}' diitct rcbtionto tlio 
' tJiii rcrtities. At present tbe Vnivoriitiea drair lees than hnlf of their nombers 
' imm the Burgh sohonU and other Public Echoidq, tiuch n« the £c]inhnrgh 
' Acsdemy, the Dolliu Institution, the Mftdras College at Bt Anrtrcwii, etc. They 
' draw also » wtuidenible portion, especinlly in the juuior cliiiBe*, from the 
' jinriih schools, iind otlier primary schools-in the country diittricti. Bat, inili- 
' rectly, the Burgh achoola and the UniTeniitieB may do muth to usist one 

* ftiiother. The Universities m.iy look to the Burgli scliools, wheu rsfomod wul 
' roOrgiuuEeil, to acnd up a claw of ntudeuta better truucd than the majority o( 

■ thoK who com? from other plaeos of oducatiDii j and the intj-oductiou of avm a 

■ BQuU number uF such studenta would have a moat lieuettciol iiiflnenos in raiaiajf 
' the itiuidard of attaiumont among the mass. A^oin, tho prospect oE obtftiniag 

* burewias and other nnivewity distinctions might be expected to act a* a grwit 
' Btimulua both to teachers and bidiolare, and BiiQeeas in these comiiutitious to iwie 
' the reputation of tho boat achoola, and thereby improve tlio portion of the 
' teochersi It ia to be regretted that in the Uuiveraitica of Edinburgh and Glas- 

* gfi-w there arc, at present, very few bursaries awarded according to merit. Tho 
' oompttition for open bursaries nt Aberdeuu and ^ Andrews bos an excellent ui. 
' floence ou the schools in oonnexion with those UniverBitieB. The ordinance of 

■ lb OoiTenity Oommisaioners, in nceonlaiice with which students entering the 
< University may, on passing a satisfactory oxemioation, dispeoso with attendance 
' on tha junior Latin, Greek, and Msthntuatical claaiea, and tliercby complete 
' their curriculum in two yeora rwd a half, is also calcidated to benefit the Burgh 

■ schools. In the University of Edinburgh, a ooDsiderable number avail them- 

* selves of this privilege ; aud a much Lirgor nimiber may be cxi.ected to do so, 
' both in the Edinburgh and the other Universities, when the schools an pat ou n 
' better footing. It ooght to become the general rule for atudenti who havu 
' attended a Biirgh schoQl Eor lire or six yaars, to be ablo to enter at ooee tlio 
' senior classes in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, and to finish their University 
' conrae in two years nud a half ; and jwircnts who have the opportunity of send- 

* ing their sons to n good sehocj, may be exiwcted to see the advantaga ot keeplag 
' them a year w two longer there than they do at present. The Universities 
' Bhoahl, I think, annmdly publish n list of the snccessflil candidates in this ex- 

* (imimitioii, adding the names of the sehools at wliich they have been ciTucated. 
' It is sometimes proposed, with the view of doing more justice to the Public 
' schools, that the jimior classes in the Univeruty shonld b« nboltahsdi or Uiat all 
' students on entering the University should pass a matriculation examinfitioii. 
' It ia urged that these jnUior classes maintain themselves " by poaching on the 
' aeboola." A more exact knowledge ot tho comjiositbn of these classes would 
' vtay much mmlify these statement. The large majority attending these cloases 
' would get no University education at all if they were aluilisheil. As a |>rouf of 

* this, it may be mentioned that the average age of tlic studaiita attending tliu 
' Jimior Humanity Class iu the Univeraity of Edinburgh during the iiresent 

* session is between nineteen and twenty, — nearer twenty than nineteen. Out of 
' tho whole number of 160 attending the class, 99 are above the age of eighteen. 
' It certainly is not desirable that tliey should continue at school, or go to a Burgh 
' school for the first time, at that age. Many of Uiem hare tanght themselves, 
' or rewived th<?ir education in remote comitry districts. A oonsiderable number 
' of men of real ability come from the Nonnsl schools, where tliey have bad no 
' o|>purtanity of making mnch progi'ess in Latin or Greek, Many of these woukl 

■ be deterred from coming to the University by tbe prospect of an tutrnnoe ex- 

* amiiuition, in which, iC they faikil, tbey Would probably bnva U> abandon nil 
' thoughts of [veparing themsclvea for a Univcnity career, being too ol<l to eater it 
' good school, nod toopoorto employ a private tutor. If (heabmdavdof tlleexami- 
' Professor ■SiUar, .App. i>r, 2ly-320. 
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' mtion were fixed M a* not to eialuds or (let«r the Belf-tMight, or tliMe coining BcUtlon Dt 
' from remote country districts, it weald npt ba too bigb to excLade a moderat«]y the tclioola 
' sharp boy uf fouiteen or tirtaen from the Ediubiirgli High School or New 'o "je uni- 
' Academy. Many of tlia poorer itiideata from the Pariah »cboo)» or Nornial veiBities. 

* tcfaoole, who ejiter the jlluior chtaies at a comparatively late period in life, Dinke 

* great progreM, and in their oecond year hold their oam against the heat Btudent« 

■ of the Eeaior cImr. The highest honour* in my Ronior clauci, hoth in St. An- 
' drews und Edinburgh, have often been carried oil by young mea of energy and 
' ability, uho had entered tlie JuQior claas with few pievioua sdvontagei, and 
< who bad, by {ndustry in their first aession and Brat summer vacation, qualified 
> themsclvps to compete auccensfnlly with scholara front the tirat schools in Sent- 

* land. The Burgh ichoola thould aim at preparing their pupUt for entering the 
' aenior cUiiea iu Latin, Greek, uid uiathem atlas. To those who poaa this 
' entrance examination, the Univemity course is much «mplilied. They oan, 
' without auy strain upon them, but, with moderate industry, during their three 
' sessinnH and two sumiacrB, obtain the degree of U-A. in two years and a half. 
' For parents who can send their sods to a goo<1 Burgh aehool, this is the object 
' to aim at With the imjiroTemcnt of the Burgh schools, }he junior cluscB in the 

* Uaivcrsitits mny be oxpcctod to fall off considerably in numbtv : bill they 
' should continue to exist opcu to mil who, in spite oficarly disadvantaged, wish 

■ to raise thenuelvea in mental culUvatiou or sooial position through the n\e»us of 
' a University education.' 

The question at issue, iherefove, is this — Qiioailonnt 

Do the Universities intcifere unduly with the Bargh and Midcllc- ■""«• 
class schools, and if ihey do, is it desirable that lliis interference 
should be checked by legisIatiTc enactment? 

This question is one that cannot be answered theoretically. l>uiu ne- 

Dain of a tlcfiniie nature are required before we can come to any ^'""7 

conclusion upon the subject. It ia iieccseary to liatc Jnfortnation Bweringihis 

upon four points beibrc answering this cjueslion. 'ineBiiuu us 

(a) The class of students who attend the Scottish universities. '"" 

(fi) The Bcbools from which they come to ihe universities. ,^\ .j-^^^^ 

(c) The ages at which ihcy came to the untvcvslties. cUm o! 

(d) The subjecta which they arc taught in the junior classes at stndenis 
the universities. , , . thn Un^" 

In order to obtain satisfactory information upon the first three versiticH. 
of these heads, _ we pre^Kircd a scries of ciuesiions addressed to {m The 
the students ^Itcbding tlic Latin, Greek, and mathematical classes schools 
in the Universities of Edinbun^h* Glasgow, and Si. Andrews, [5,°"^^^^;; 
ibr the scssidn 186t):fj7.' The schedules containing the questions z^, ttti^j 
ivere distributed and filled up by the students in their class-rooms, nges u 
under the supervision of the several professors. Wc obtained "^nioh ihcy 
similar information from the junior Latin and .Greek classes in the ""■"■ 
University oC Aberdeen. From Profcseor Blackic we have returns ^J^.^J'* 
embracing the ages of all the students in his Greek classes for six which ibey 
years, commencing with the session 1860-6 1 , and the professions or "fo taoghi 
occupations of their parents ; and wo have returns of the ages of jUnior 
the students attending the Logic, Metaphysics, and Literature classes clnasc* of 
in the Univefsity'of St. A'adrews for the past year, and the dcscrip- '''« j-'ni- 
tion of scliooli io .which they were educated. versiues. 

The result of this information is very interesting, and it fnllv ojjni'^n"/ 
answers the three preliminary questions. Our information witli informnrion 
regard to the fourth question comes directly from the professors in on ihcio 
the tour Universities, to whom wc would lake lliis opportunity of I"""'*" 
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Rekiiunof expressing our thanks foi" the courtesy with which they always 
the Boliools replied to our communications. 

(n) \Vc have rclurns from 882 students in the Latin Greek, awl 

(rt) I'm- mathematical elcissos in the Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
ocvnpaiion ^"<i St. Andrews, and of the junior Latin and Greek classes in the 
(ifilic University of Aberdeen, for the session I8f)(i-67, and from these 
fniiiers of j^turns the social position of the students attending the Scoltisii 
■UaWiittho Universities may be accurately judged. 

ScottiBh From the schedules of these studenta we find that the answers to 

t^vorai- ,jjg oucstions relating to the profession or occujiation of tlieir fathers 
may 1)0 divided into the eight following heads :^ — 



CLAnES. 


AborJcen. 




niiugon-. 


St Andrews^ ToTAi.. 


I. ProfeHbrJ, . . 


3t 


104 


108 


sa 


275 














lU. Agrioulturai. . . 


37 


64 


GO 




162 






12 


13 
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VI. Luboorcrj, . . . 




10 


15 






VII. Indcfinilc and 1 










38 


Sundries . . .( 


' 








VIII. rroreMionnotgiv™. 
Total, 


11 


12 


n 


13 


60 


118 


316 


374 I 7-1 1 882 



^ Tbe closBiBcatioD of the diETerent profeasioas ia m follows, niid fur the lietalU 
relating to the four I'liivereities, and to the clasBificatioo, we refer to Ajipeu- 



Classiu. 


pKirBaaioKs ok OccOT*Tio:(a of 
Fathubb. 


HumbCT 
of BlDdenla. 


l.Vmy^io^^-. . 


Doctor, PhyHkinn, * . , 


SO 








43 






Minislers, HI; Mi«io.iBriM nnd 








CalecUata, 6 


117 






OfBoora, Anoy, .... 
Do,, Inland Rerenoo, Police, elc, 


6 






16 








10 






Teacher*,' 


39 














and Sundries, 10, . . . 




375 




11. CoUttKBCUl, . . 


Acconntanf, Actoarj', Agent, Banker, 


19 














Merclmnt (including a ™d many 








General Merchant.), . . . 


fli 






WarehonsemeD, 3 ; and SandricB, 14, 


17 


UG 




Fanner, 


125 




Gardener, Nnrtetyman, Foreatcr, . 


16 






Proprielor, Planter, Fcuar, . 


16 






Factor, 3 ; and Snndnea, 3, . . 


G 


162 






' Carry fornrnrd. 




583 



(n U,e Burgh and iHdOe-Ckn Sel>o«U i» StvtUm-i. 



135 



Tlic centesimal proportion of the abore shows that the difierent ?*''*'?"!' 
classes are represcuted in the following proportions : — ^ ^^ ^^ 

Centesimal Abstract of preceding Tabic 



CLi«B. 


AbenlecD. 




GlMgaw. 


StJU>dmn, 


Tw*i- 


t. Fr..re<«an.l, 


J8-a 


33-9 


SS-) 


3W 


3e-i 


It. C0DIDIGTU«l, 


9.3 


15-3 


las 


n-t 


I6'6 ' 




31-4 


17-1 


16-0 


I4« 


183 


V. ArtiuDsA Skilled 1 




38 


3-6 




3-3 


10-3 


l»Q 


)7-l 


Itl 


16^ 


\ I. Labourers. . . 


a-5 


3-S 


4-0 


1-4 


3-1 


Vll. Indefinite. . . 


60 


6-4 


3-5 


1-1 


43 


VIII. Profe«rion.iiMei»ei., 


93 


3-9 


04 


IJ-6 


«■« 


too I) 


lOOO 


lOOD 


IO(HI 


1000 



\ 



These returns are corrolwrated by those furnished to us by Pro- 
fessor Blackie, which will be found in the Appendix.' They 
show, beyond all doubt, that the Scottish Universilies are csscu- y^^j^^^ . 
lially national ; that their advantages are not conSned to a class, as ehundrrul 
in England, and, to a very great extent, in Ireland ; but that '}» '^•■t- 
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V. Amuibh *sr. Seu-lhd 










LaBoDbSi:;!, 


Bool and ShwiniiVor. . 

Builder, 

Crpenter, .Toiner, Wright, . . 
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8 
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Beli^DD of almost every grade in the socinl scale is represented, from tlie higliest 
thawtioole (o t)je very lowest. In the course of the inquiry, the son of a Bhe[V- 
*ersiiiei"' herd in the West Highlands called upon usandtoldusofhiscircuni- 

stances. His father had £20 ayearof wnges, besides his house, cow's 

IlliiBirii- praps, and croft. Thelad, who was twenty-two years of age, had gone 
from the Parochial school in his native parish in the West Highlands 
to the High School iii Inverness, and from there he had come to the 
University of Edinburfrh. He spent the winter session at colle^, 
lodging along with another student at 33, 6d. per week. His whole 
' winter expenses amounted to £22 ; and he earned the greater part 

of this by teaching a school in summer in a- remote part of the 
Highlands. It was also related to us as an auihetitic fact, that the 
Bon of a well-known Dumfries beggar attended the late Professor 
Pillans" classes, and was a diligent student. He died before his 
third session. 

Similar stories regarding the class of students attending the iini- 
yei-sitics might be related, but the statistics afford sufficient evidence 
to show that a very considerable ])roportion of the students who attend 
DiBereni do not belong to those classes whicn principally fill the Bui^h and 
^"^"from" Middle-class schools. The scholars in these schools belong almost 
tlioae »t- exclusively to the classes between the higher and the humbler, as the 
tending tbc special reports upon these schools abundantly proFc ; whereas, of the 
882 students attending the universities, there arc no less than 29 sona 
of common lahourci's; andl6'2j>ercent. of the whole number of stu- 
pents belong to that class who hve by skilled labour and artisan work. 
Farmers, ministers, and merchants' sods are more numerous than any 
other classes. ■ One hundred and twenty-five of the students are the 
sons of farmers ; 11 1 are (he sons of ministers ; and 94 are the sons 
of merchants; or 37-1 per cent, of the whole number of stu- 
dents. So in the returns from Professor Blackie'a classes, extend- 
ing over a period of six years, it appears that out of 12l2 students, 
17.1 are sons of farmers, 199 are sons of ministers, and 79 are sons 
of merchants, or also 37 per cent, of the total number. Many of 
those students arc the sonsof gmall farmers living at a distance Irom 
any Burgh or Middle-class *chool8 ; or of ministers in remote 
parishes, with nothing but the Parochial school in which to get 
their education ; or of small general merchants living in little villages 
in the Highlands^ and entirely educated in the Parochial or Free 
Church schools established in the villages. Not oue-half of the 
students attending the universities are educated at the Burgh 
schools, and others whose teaehers object to the interference of the 
junior classes. 
(1) SiihoolB (i) This conies oui beyond doubt, when we consider the second 
tSriiin.''"*' P°'"'> ^^^ class of scIk)oI»( namely, from which the majority of stu- 
denlieome dents come to attend the universities. From the Univeraly of 
totfaeiiDt- Aberdeen we have a return of the number of students who have 
vermKei. matriculated during the last five years, under the following heads :— 

1. Those cduc.itcd at the New Grammar School. 

2. Do. do. any other Burgh School. 
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3. Those educated at Fai-ocliial schools io Aberdeen, Banff, and lUlation of 

Moray. ""= 'otooln 

4. Do. do. in any FubLlo i^chool (not being a Burgh school TpreiUo"i?' 

or Fai'ochial school in pno of the three 

counlieg). 

5. Do. do. Private scbooU or other placei of education. 

Aod from these returns it appears that out of 6(0 students, 318 
came from the iwo first classes of schools, and 352 from the others. 
Id like manner, out of 7ti4 students attending the arts and mathe- Kot on«- 
malical classes in Edinbui'gb, Glasgow, and St. Andrews Univer- Vd"^/''", 
silies, it appears from the tables in the Appendix^ that only 35, 46, tending^ iliu 
and 47 per cent, at the respective uuivci'sitics, have been educated nnivemiits 
at Burgh and Middle-class schools, the remainder having come to r*" '^^"^ 
the universities from Parochial or Free Church schoole, or having MiJdlo- 
been educated out of Scotland, or by private means. elnaaseliotpl. 

These results authoritatively prove that the proportion of students 
coming from the Burgb and Middle-class schools to the umversities 
is comparatively small, and in no case does it reach half the number 
of students who matriculate each year at the several universities. Pfopofiion 
It is larger at Si. Andrews than at any of the other universities ; f|.„m"iLe''* 
but at Su Andrews m'c have returns from only 74 students Mlddlc- 
altogeiber; and of these 35 were educated either at Burgh schools*'"'* 
proper, or at Academies, Gratnraar schools, and Colleges. But of ihisy '^"„[ 
number nearly one-half belong to the College Hall fconnected with St, An- 
the University, and filled mainly from the Edinburgh Academy '^""°'''"" 
and such schools. This is a feature new to Scottit^b Universitiee, 'i^iVcrBi- °' 
and however valuable in itself, its cxiBtenco must be kept in view in ties, 
nny general consideration of the facta bearing upon the question of Acconnii-l 
the relation of the Burgh and Middle-class schools to the universities, ^^'^h' ''o 

(c) As to the thii'u preliniiuary question, the age, namely, at nilli ^" 
which the students go to tho universities, we have full information, Aeo'at 
derived from several sources. wWdi ain- 

From tables which will be found in the Appendix,' and ^e"'* "njo 
need not be rcnroduced here, it appears that sixteen, seventeen, and J^r^jtie"'" 
eighteen are tne ages at which tue majority of students come to 
the^'unt'or classes.* There are no students under fourteen yeare of 
age, and nine only out of 459 are under fifteen, 8 per cent, aro 
fifteen, 19 per cent, are sixteen, 18 per cent, aro seventeen, and 
10 per cent, are eigbteen. These tables are substantially corro- 
borated by the returns from Professor Blackie's classes, extending 
over a period of six years, which will be found in the Appendix^ 
But during these years it appears that five students have attended 
the Greek classes who were only thirteen years of age; 2 per cent, 
were fourteen, and 9 per cent, were fifteen. In the smiuler area 

> App. D. 

' ' The ainal age at taartimiaima ttt Oxford (u« record U kept it Combridgs) ii 
■ between eigbteco nnd iiiiiat««u. Ot 4SU wUo muticuUUd iu 1SG2, odI/ 33. or 
' S ji»r sent., were below sighteen jean of age, irliila SOO, or 49 per ceut., lud 
' nttalned the ftg* <>£ Blneteeu.' — PnbUc SchwU Htpiirl. i 86*. 

» App. D. __ 
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neMeoot of a single class of Logic, Metaphysics, and English literature at 
thsBohooli gt, Andrews, vcrv similar results are obtained, 7 per cent, being 
•""'"""'■ fifteen jeare of i^e, 23 percent, sixteen, 11 per ceut. seventeen, 
and 20 per cent, eighteen. Such are the main statistical facts to 
lie learned from these returns. But it is also to be observed that 
there is comparatively little difference between the ages of students 
at the senior and at the junior classes. There are nearly as many 
very young men at the senior classes as at the junior, and almost as 
many older men at the junior as at the senior classes, as may be 
seen fmni the following tables of the numbers of students in the 
senior and jiinior classes, arranged accoitling to three periods of age. 

KuMBEiiS of Students in the Senior and Junior Classes, also in 
the Three periods of Age of 882 Students in the Four Univei^ 
aities, and of 1212 under Professor Blackie. 



AOES. 




Numbera 


n Senior 


nod Jnuior ClassM. 


The Four Universities. 


Profeuor Bbckic. 


Senior. 


Junior. 


Togetber. 


Senior. 


Jimior, 

421 
165 
53 


Together. 


19 ond luider, . 
20-24 incluBii-e, 
23 irad above, . 

Total, 


234 

133 
36 


307 
US 
34 


Ml 
271 

70 


386 
162 
35 


807 
317 
88 


423 


459 


882 


073 


G39 


1212 j 



Chnteslmal Pro pokti Otis of Numbers in Senior and Junior 
Classes with reference to preceding Table. 



Aciw. 


Centeainittl Proportion of No*, in Senior aad Junior Clawe*. 


The Four Univeraities. 


ProfesBor Blackie. 1 


Senior. 


Junior. 


Together 


Senior. 


Junior. 


Together. 


19 and tmder, . 
20-24 ini'luRive, 
25 and above, . 

Total, 


553 
36-3 

S-5 


66'6 
25-7 
7-5 


61-3 
30-7 

80 


G7'4 
265 
G'l 


05 9 
25-8 
8-3 


606 
SO'l 
7-3 


lOO-O 


100-0 


1000 


lOOfl 


100-0 


1000 



The conclusion, therefore, to be drawn from these returns is this,-- 
aixteen, seventeen, and eighteen are the ages at which tlie majo- 
rity of students enter the universities ; a small proportion are rather 
younger, but 33 per cent, are at and above twenty years of age. In 
the Burgh and Middle-class schools we found scholars who were over 
seventeen, one or two who were twenty, and 853 who were sixteen 
and above. It may be said that if the universities did not take such 
young scholars we should probably have found none. On the 
other hand, where is llic Inic to he drawn at which school age 



should end aod university age begin ? If at sixteen, then the 
universities may be said to interfere with the schools, but equally 
the sehools interfere with the univereities, as they educate very 
nearly as many scholare of that age and above as the universities 
educate under that age. This jwint, however, is important, and it 
will be eousiilered more fully later in discussing the general result 
of those statistics. 

(d) The fourth preliminary point to be raised here is the 
(juantity of instruction given in the junior 'classes of the four 
universities. This h a jwint of much general importance, though 
from reasons explained subsequently, it does not anccl the question 
at issue to the same extent as the three other points already dis- 
cussed. Iho information on this head is tolerably complete, and it 
can best be shown by arranging the returns according to the sub- 
jects of jinatruction, and the four universities in the manner exhi- 
bited in the following pages : — 
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It will be observed from these returns that there is no very great 
difference in the amount of work actually' performed in the four 
universities, and that the systems do not seem to vary materially. 
Bather less Greek, perhaps, is read in Glasgow than in the other 
universities, and inalhematics are not so far advanced at St. 
Andrews as at Aberdeen or Edinburgh. Neither does it appear 
that the work done in the junior Greek and Latin classes is higher 
than it is in the senior classes at such schools as the Edinburgh 
Academy or High School, and the mathematical instruction is 
certainly of a higher character at four or five schools than it is at 
St. Andrews. On the other hand, it is impoesihle to estimate how 
much a lad learns iu a university session by a simple enumeration 
of the books read in the class. School work can be more readily 
end accurately estimated in this way, because at school there is very 
little extra reading done in the holidays or out of school hours. A 
boy at school does his daily work as a task, aud is glad to get It 
over; a student at a university knows that he has come there to study, 
and as a rule the greater part of his work ts done out of eollcge^ 
and during his vacations. The work done in public at the Univer- 
Bities of Oxford and Cnmbridgc, for instance, is not a tenth of the 
work done in private. The sixth form of a Public school will read 
moreadvanccdauihors.or a greater amount of them, iu one year, than 
men will read in public for their first or even their second years, but 
the amount of private study carried on by readinjj men during these 
years is immeasurably greater than the whole work done in the schools. 
It therefore would be unfair to judge of Oxford and Cambridge 
by compulsory public work, and in like manner it would be 
unfair to the Scottish Uni\ei'sities to say that students would 
learn as much during one more year at school, as during one 
BcsBion at the university. It is quite true that very elementary 
work is done in the junior mathematical and junior Greelc 
classes ; but may not that partly arise from the fact that the work 
done in the schools is not so far advanced as it might he ? If 
professors find (hat raauy of their students do not. know the 
essential drill of Greek grammar, are ibey to be prohibited from 
teaching it? If so, they must give up teaching Greek altogether. 
There are students of middle age who come to the universities 
ignorant of the elements of aigebra. For the first year they are 
backward, but professors assure us that many of these older students, 
by superior diligence, are well able, in the course of three years, to 
cope with the juniors who were further advanced when they begaii 
work together. These considerations must all be kept in mind m 
any comparison that is made between the work of the schools and 
the universities. If elementary work is done at college, it may be 
because it is neglected at school; and if the public work of the 
junior classes in the universities la not much higher than it is in the 
senior cla.<:£e8 at the best sehools, it does not follow that a student 
does not learn a great deal more at the end of his university session 
than at the end of a school year. 

The general conclusion then to which we are driven by these 
returns is this. When the class of students attending the nniver- 
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uties aod the Bchools from which they come are comidered, it is Reliiion of 
obvious that the accusation of the teachers must be taken in a very jd the nni- 
limited sense. If the junior classes in the uniTcrsities were abolished venriiieB, 
next session, and an entrance examination introduced, a hardly per- . — — 
ceptible change could be made upon the Burgh and Middle-class [1^^^^ ^^ 
bcIiooIb. The sharp boys who go from these scnoola would still go luma. 
and pass the examination and enter the senior classes, and the dull Wheu tbo 
boys do not generally go to the universities. The only result would be t^'"" "^ 
that the older men who have never been at a Burgh or Middle-class "^^^ '^^ 
school, and are never litely to go to one, would be excluded from scbooU 
the universities, and the universities would lose annually 30 per f^™" "'"'^'' 
cent, of tlieir students, manj- of whom, the professors allege, are ara'c^^" 
among the best men who attend their classes. dereJ. tUa 

These students, as the statistics show, belong for the most part to 'ntsrie"';^* 
the poorer classes. The professional classes come young to the versWcB'" 
university, very few being above twenty years of age ; the agricul- with tbo 
tural and artisan classes eome between twenty and twenty-four, and «•"»'' '* 
the labouring classes at twenty-five and upwards. These classes 'imfieij. 
are represented by the sons of small farmers, masons, weavers, boot- j^g „„[, 
makers, shepherds, and common labourers. They go to the univer- result of an 
sities straight from remote Parish or Free Church schools in""'™?'^". 
preference to the advanced schools in towns and burghs, and the n-ould lo 
reasons are obvious. Education is cheaper at the universities than tho eiclu- 
it is at the schools. Two guineas or three guineas is the cost of a """ "^ ^^ . 
ticket for the Latin, Greek, and mathematical classes. A student tbeitudenti 
therefore, for £S, 8s. or £9, 9s,, can attend the highest teaching in tromita 
Scotland for the university session. That session lasts only during "°>»erBii)-. 
the winter months — twenty-four weeks in all — when these men '^''^.^ 
could do comparatively little work at home. It is not much more Jo^ongto 
than half the length of the Burgh school course, which lasts on an the poorer 
average forty-four weeks each year. In point, therefore, of economy «'*"'='- 
both of time and money the university is preferable to the school. '^''"^>'''"' 
In point of instruction the university noliis out still higher attrao- lion "w'tbD 
tions to R man who is wilUne to work. At the university he has a univcriiiien 
professor, who is tho acknowledged head of the teaching profession, P^f,"^^?"'* 
to instruct him, and he has a degree to carry away wilb him when ntiW 
he has completed his course. The advantages, therefore, are incom- scLools. 
parably in fevour of the universities over the schools for the poorer 
class of students, and bonce they are attended by these students in 
preference to the schools. And it certainly would bo a hardship if 
they were excluded from the advantages of what are essentially 
national institutions. Yet the nractical exclusion of these students 
from tlie universities would result if the junior classes were abolished 
and an entrance examination instituted. It would seem almost as 
reasonable for the objectors to insist that the university fees should 
be raised to the same level as the school fees, and that the university 
session should be increased to the same length as the school scsuoos, _ . 
as that entrance examinations should be introduced. qnesiion of 

On the question of age, there appears to be more reason in their "ga there ia 
objections. Boys of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen are certainly young ""j""^" 
to be their own master?, and to be attending classes in a university, jwiinia. 
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Relation of On all grounds, moral and physical, no less than intellectual, boj 
lo^ihe'uiii- should be at school and not at college up to the ago of sixteei 
ver«iti«8. They should be boys, and not young men ; they should be occupie 

in their leisure hours with the games and pastimes of boys ralht 

than with the amusemeiita of men ; and their minds are bettt 

fitted for the drill of the schoolmaster than the lectures of th 

professor. But, on the other hand, a boy may be a boy too lonj 

and this is one of the dangers of the English Public school an 

University system. Under that system a boy remains at scho< 

till ha is nineteen or even twenty, and then goes up to th 

university, where he remains, almost a boy, until he leaves : 

at three or four-and-twcnty.' But putting those geueral considerf 

tions aside, simply aa a matter of economy, while many Scottis 

students looking to the church or to the teaching profession do m 

go to a university till they are well on in life, a greater numbi 

ivho intend to become lawyera or doctors cannot afford to sacrifit 

the years between twenty aud four-and-twenty to their generi 

education. When no question of money comes in, the longer a 

educalional course is protracted, within limits, the better for tV 

person taking it. But when a lad has to work lor his living from 

comparatively early age, the time devoted to education must I 

TbMD pre- curtailed. Professional life implies in most cases an apprcnticeshi 

paring for of five years or more following upon a university career. If, then 

fife/orniiy ^°^> " Mian's living depends entirely upon his profession, he canm 

life de- wait until he is four-and-twcnty to commence his apprcnticeshi 

mandin^an jf t,]^^ university course be one of three years, and the student enli 

Xp/wiisi ^' seventeen, he takes his tlegrce at twenty, and finishes his apprei 

go joung ticeship at twenty-five.' The result, therefore, that we come to c 

".*''" . this head is that if there is to be any alteration in existing arrangi 

ments, a regulation by which the age of admission to the univer^tii 

uiiiveraiiy should bc limited to seventeen years of age would appear to I 

fioiimo 01 I I "i-jjg jjgg ^^ which young moo leave the university has been increased at leaat 

froBTlliT"' ' y*"" •'"'^'^ I went to OxfonL They go there now on an average a year later ; tl 

of ' ^'"° years' resiUenca have become more nearly four, on oci-ouot of the muli 

■eTcntecn ' p''^^ examinationa ; the conaequcnce is. that twenty-two or twenty-three it tl 

to Iwonly, ' "8* ^° which they attain nt the univenity. / ov-n I IhinU llie coxirse of (rainii 

would be ' ' «' Orford it loo bo</Uh for that age. I with la termbialc the boyith age for Ih 

deairalle. ' rapalik of madirfr eluiiies rathff sooner.' — Evidence given by Dr, Mobcrl 

Head Maetcr of Wincheeter, before the Fublio Schools CommiaBion. 

In illuatratioD of this, we give the following information from an article 
Macmiltan't Magaxiiir ot June 18C7 ; — 'Milton ]>(iaaed from St Paiil'a School 
' Cambridge (1624) at the cammeocement of hia sixteenth year. Andrew Marvi 
' entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in hia fourteenth j-<?(ir (1633) ; and m 
' withstatiding a cousidorable break in his stay there, he took his KA. degree 
' the age of eighteen. Addison ])ii3Bed from the Charterhoaee to Oxford (IGS 
' at the age of liftccn ; at ieveutecn he became a Demy of Magdalen ; befo 

• twenty-one he had taken bin M.A. degree. And to come to our time, Lo 
' Wertbury, who was bom in 1800, took his RA. degree at Oxford with all b 
' the highest honoura when he was under the age of eighteen.' 

* ' The time demanded for education, and therefore tJie expense of il^ appetr 

* be on the increase ; and the imiversitiea arc practically closed to men whc 
' means or destination in life do not permit them to give up after leaving Mh< 
' three or four additional years, about half of which are spent merely in scbc 
' work, and the rem«jning two partly upon Latin aud Greek. '--PHiKc Schoi 
RtpoTi, 1804. 
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deserving of consitleration. Such a regulation would undoubtedly B 
have a considerable effect upon the numbers attending the junior}'' 
classes in the universities. Twenty-nine pet cent, of the whole 
459 students iu these classes arc under seventeen years of age. 
Whether or not the majority of such students come from the Burgh 
and Middle-class schools it is difficult to ascertain. But as the 
majority of the older students do not come from these schools, but 
from Parochial schools and schools on tliat model, it is reasonable 
to supjjose that at least a very considerable proportion of the younger 
students do belong to the middle classes, and have been educated 
at the Burgh and Middle-class schools. On this head, therefore, 
of the objections it appears that the schoolmasters arc well entitled 
lo be heard. 

It may be well, however, that another fealure of the ease be kept 
ill view. It is not an uncommon thing for the hoys of the middle 
classes in Scotland to take a Scottish university course on their 
way to the English universities. The number of those who do so 
is increasing annually. These boys have, generally speaking, been 
educated at the Middle-class schools, gone vouiig to the Scottish 
universities, and passed on to England at tne age of nineteen or 
twenty. If these boys were restricted from attending the Scottish 
universities until they were seventeen years of age, it is probable 
that in most eases they would not be kept longer at the Scottish 
Middle schools, but passing over these schools and the Scottish 
universities, they would go to one of the English Public schools, 
and from thence to Oxford or Cambridge. The numbers of such 
scholars would probably not be very great annually, but in consider- 
ing the effect of such a restriction upon the Middle-class schools, 
the possible contingency alluded to here should he borne in mind. 
Such a restriction would be a loss lo the Scottish universities : it 
would not necessarily be a gain to the Scottish schools. 

This difBculty, however, might be met by a simple expedient, 
and one that might possibly be acceplahle both to ihe professors 
and the teachers. The restriction to seventeen years of age is 
mechanical and unnatural, and interferes unduly with the free 
choice of the parents who may wish lo advance their sons from the 
Jliddle-class schools, but may not wish to send them to England. 
Some boys may by their unusual ability have reached the highest 
classes in the best schools in Scotland by the age of fifteen. Why 
should they bo prevented from going on to the univerdties, and be 

iiractically driven out of the country to carry on their education ? 
[t would not be unreasonable that they shoulil be allowed to attend 
the university classes. But ihcy are not seventeen years of age, 
therefore if this restriction be enforced ihcy must either waste two 
years in doing little or nothing, or go out of Scotland, To meet 
this difficulty, would it not be possible to lay it down that seventeen 
is the university age, and any one above that age is free to enter 
the university as at present, subject to no e.\aminatio!i unless he 
w ish to enter the senior class at once. But if he be under seven- 
teen years he should be subjected to a matriciJation cxaminaiion. 
jif he could pass this examination he would he considered (qualified 
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to enter the univereitiea ; if not, Tie should return to EchooT. 
This Bupgeatioii would meet the difficulties of the teachers and 
of the professors, aud would not prejudice any one. None of 
the older students would be excluded, and only those of the 
younger students who are unfit for the university, A difficulty 
might ariae ahout the matriculation examination. Even as it is, 
the system by which the examination of candidates for the senior 
classes is left to the professors alone is not perfectly Batisfactory, 
Any dissatisfaction that exists is more in imagination than in reality. 
But il is quite unnecessary that any sueli feeling should exist, even 
in imagination, when it could be easily obviated. At present the 
examination of candidates for the senior classes is conducted by the 
professor in compliance with the ordinance of the Commissioners. 
Two distinct objections arc urged against this system. It is said 
by one not of objectors that the professor may be induced to sim- 
pUfy the examination to attract scholars from the schools to his 
senior class ; and by another set of objectors, that he may be induced 
to make it too difficult for the majority of students, in order that 
they may have to remain in his junior class before proceeding to his 
senior one. These objections destroy each other, and they are both 
tmfounded, but we have heai-d them both urged against the present 
system both by teachers and others interested in the question. But 
tney can readily be obviated. In each university an examiner is 
appointed to assist the professor in examining for degrees. Tha 
duties of this examiner are not onerous at present, and might not 
he be enjoined to assist the professor in the examination ibr adpiis* 
sion to the senior classes as well as for degrees ? Or if examiners 
be apjtointcd for the Secondary schools, it might be part of ihcir 
duty to assist the professors in examining both those under seventeen 
years of age, and those who desire to pass on to the senior classes. 
Such an addition to the staff of examiners would be satisfactory to 
the teachers, and not unsatisfactory to the professors. 

The answer, therefore, on the whole snbject that we would give 
to the first general question is this, — The Universities do apparently 
interfere with the Buigh and Middle-class schools, but to an extent 
much more limited than is generally supposed. Not one-half of 
the students who go to the universities have ever thought of attend- 
ing either a Bui^h or a Middle-class school. About 42 per 
cent, only of the students come from these schools. Of this num- 
I ber, speaking roughly, perhaps one-half are under seventeen years 
of age, and to that extent alone can the objections of the school- 
masters be sustained. Twenty per cent, of their scholai's who go 
to the universities leave their schools too young, if seventeen be 
taken as the proper age to commence university life, But a certain 
proportion of these each year are in the highest classes of the 
schools, and could not reasonably be kept longer at them. Provi- 
sion should be made by which these scholars might be moved 
onwards to the universities ; and thb might be done by instituting 
an entrance examination at the universities for all who are under 
seventeen years of age, and for no others. This examination should 
be conducted by the professors, the University examiner in each 
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University, and the Secondnrv acliool examiner, if euch esainincrs R«l«tion of 
ehoiiid be appointed. " iS'he «ni.' 

5 2. "We now come to tlie second genera! question proposed to be ' — 
diEcusscd here — the question, nnmely, as to whether the relation ,;„n''l!fc„n 
between the universiiies and the schools can be drawn closer tbo ralaiion 
than it is at present. On this subject Mr. Macdonald, the rector ofi.".""'- 
of tlie Ayr Academy, in his answer to the question of ttie relation [o"ho"^' 
between the schools and the univcrsiiies, says, — ' In any case, let the sciioola bo 
' relation bstween the Burgh schools and the Universities be cloeer <l"iwn 
' and less antagonistic than it is at present,'^ We have here to con- ^^f '" 
sider the means hy which such a result can be attained. These f],^, 
may be said to be of a threefold character, affecting the professors, mmhodg 
the teachers, and the scholars. taggviuA. 

It is of great consequence that the professors in the different ProfeasorB 
universities should be pljiced on some more intimate relationship '^""'4 '^ 
with the Secondary schools than they ore at present. In the four moro in'ii'- 
University towns there are at least five very im]Kirtant schools, icate reU- 
namely : — The High .School and the New Academy in Edinburgh ; ii°,1°'"j' 
the High School in Glasgow; the Madras College in St. Andrews; Konndnry 
and the New Giammar School in Aberdeen. We did not hear School, 
that the professors in any of the universities showed much active 
interest in any one of these five schools ; neither were we led to 
understand that their interest was much courted by the teachers. 
Occasionally some of ihc professors attended at the general eitamina- 
tions on inviiation, and at one of the schools as orficiiil examiners. 
More, however, than this is required if any good is to come out of 
this relationship. In the Special Report upon the Madras College, 
St, Andrews,* we have entered more in detail into this question, 
and have shown that there was a desire expressed in St. Andrews 
that the Board of Management in the Madras College should he 
widened, and some members of the jirofessoriat of the United 
College should be placed upon it, in order to establish a direct 
relationship between the University and the Madras, So long as 
the Burgh schools arc under the exclusive management of Town- 
Councils and municipal bodies,it is impossible that a similar arrange- 
ment could be carried out with regard to the High Schools of 
Edinburgh and Glasaow and the Grammar School of Aberdeen. 
But in the event of tue establishment of new schools for secondary 
instruction in connexion with any general system of education 
emanating from a central authority, it might he well to bear in 
mind that there docs exist a feeling in favour of the nomination of 
some members of the universities to the Board of Management, in 
order to induce them to take a personal interest in the success of 
both the schools and the scholars. The probability of strengthen- 
ing the connexion between the schools and the universities might 
he an argument against exclusive municipal management, if it were 
understood that the professors in the different universities would ba 
willing to b« placed upon the Boards of Management. Without 
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■ S01110 such responsible position little more could be done by the 
' professora than is done at present, as any active interest in the 
schools bj' the body of professors might be resented as an inter- 
ference. 

It is impossible that all the Secondary schools in Scotland can be 
managed directly by members of the universities. The effect of 
their having a voice in the management even of a few of them, 
whether beneficial in ita results or not, would at least be worthy of 
trial. With regard to the teachers, however, there is no such 









Teachers All the Elementary schools in Scotland will henceforth, it is pre- 
Bliould all sumcd, be taught by men furnished with certificates of com))ctency. 
In the same manner it would be well that all teachers, or at least 
all the principal teachers in all departments of the Burgh and 
Middle-class schools, should be shniliarly furnished with either & 
university degree, or with some diploma or certificate of competency 
from the universities, or some such body ; and that this certificate 
should he at the very least of as high a character as that held by 
the best teachers in the Elementary schools. It is very much by 
the institution of such a regulation that the relation between the 
schools and the universities can be drawn closer. 

ftpinions. ' An intiinnte cotiaexiou,' aays Ptofevaor Vcitoll,' ' between the Biirgli sclioola 
Pivfeuor ■ (111(1 luiivenitieB \3 Tery deiinible. In the first l)lace, it IB ileaicable tliat tha 
Veilch. ■ nuatere of tbo Burgh achoolB should hava iome anireniity eduoation, both na n 
' me.iDS of general culture for the teacher Mnuelf, and as affording hiin nu insight 
' into the wants of those pujnla who are destined for a university course. It 

■ seema to me that no nptititda in the mere vt of teaching can coinpcosata for 
' the look of breadth of view and elevation of ideal in the watttr of inatTuctinn, 
' which can he acquired only through a conrie of Ubeial university education. 1 

■ should lie incLned to BUggeet that an amoant of university attendance, similar 

■ to that whiuh was formerly required for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, should 
' ho demanded of caudidatoB for nt least the head mastotbhip of a Burgh school. 

' lu the second place, there would be an advantage in requiring the candidate 
' (or presentee) for a Burgh school to hold a certificate of competency from soma 
' examining board~aa, for example, the present University Board, inrtitnted far 
' the examination of parochial teachers. 

' In the third iilacc, the Burgh schools, as the principal and iioweiliate feeders 
' of tha Arts classes in the univerBities. should have tn them provision for a more 
' elBcient and advanced training than they posaess at present in certain depart- 
' mcnts, esiiecially the faltoning ; viz., classics, mathematics, and Bngliah com' 
' position. Such a provision would servo more than almost anything else to 
' elevate the standard of training in the Arts classes in the Scotch Univemties.' 

In the same manner Professor Geddes says, — ' Another link of 
' connexion might be established, by entrusting the czaminatiou 
' of presentees to offices in these schools to the university of the dis- 
' trict to which the school belongs, in accordance with the precedent 
■f ' adopted in the Parochial Schools Act.' Mr, Ocliter Lonie, of the 
jVladras College, St. Andrews, answers in almost identically the same 
words: . . . ' The examining part to vest in the four University 
' Senates, each within their respective bounds' (as in the Parochial 
Schools Act), ' with power to examine teachers-elect. . . . The pro- 
' posed functions of the universities as examiners of teachers-elect and 

I .\uswcrB by Professor '^'eitch, App. p. 224. 
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* of ntivanccd school pupils, would secure a lint between tltem and K 

* ihe Burgb schools of sufficient power to raise and direct the teach* !J 
' ing of the latter.' Aa has been already shown,* ooly 36 per cent. »i 
of the masters in the Public Middle-class schools in Scotland hold 
any university degree. This proportion is higher than the propor- 
tion of graduates in the Elenienlary schools, but, on the other 
liftnd, the number of Normal-school trained teachers in the Ele- 
mentary schoob is much higher than it is in the Middle-class schools. 
Without advocating the employment of Normal-school trained 
teachers in the latter class of schools, except in subordinate posi- 
tions, it would be better to have such teachers than, as at present, 
teachers with no spcciGc qualification of any kind. But it cannot 
be considered unreasonable that a university degree, or something 
equivalent, should he deemed a necessary qualification for the posi- 
tion of teacher in a Secondary school. Putting aside the effect 
that R completed university course is likely to have upon the teacher 
himself, there can be no doubt that an intimate connexion would 
be formed between the universities and the schools if a degree were 
Iield essential to the appointment of a teacher, and if all the 
Secondary school teachers in Scotlan<l had jiassed through the full 
university course, and had graduated, the antagonism between the 
Bcbools and the universities could not fail to be diminished. It 
Wight bo well to consider also whether graduation with honours 
should not be enjoined as a c|ualificaiion for the higher masier&hi|)s 
in the best schools. A preference would naturally be given even 
now In favour of class-men over ordinary pass-men. But the num- 
bers of graduates iu honours is still very small annually. Except 
at Aberdeen, during the last five years very fciv men indeed have 
taken honours. The average for each year, as the following tabic 
shows, is only 12 at Aberdeen, 3 at Edinburgh, 2 at Su Andrews, 
and not quite I at Glasgow. 
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If, however, it came to he recognised generally that the best jiosi- 
tirtnsin the teaching profession were reserved for those only who 
lind taken honours, and if those positions were made of eunicient 
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H«l»iion nf value lo induce good men to stand for thorn, an important stimulus 
ihe ichooU would be given to the best stamp of university men to take hononra, 
vcraiiiM. and by this menns the licneiil of a university career would be 

' greatly enhanced. 

But the third, and the most important means by which tbc rela- 
tions between tlic universities and schools might be made more inti- 
mate, is by the inslitulion of biirsariea or scholarships open to 
Riti<9 competition to all comers, offered by the universities, and to be 

■houlJba held during university career. Scholarships and bursaries to a 
and thrown ^^U '""^^ extent do exist now in connexion with all the univer- 
opcn to sities, but in two, or indeed in three of theni, they have no influ- 
ence upon the Middle-class schools, and from ihcir very nature can 
have no influence. In the University of Glasgow there are bur- 
saries of the annual value of nearly £1400 ; but with the excep- 
tion of four or live of these bursaries, amounting altogether to 
about £150, they arc in the gifl of private individuals, and, as 
such, are not open to competition, and therefore can be of little or 
no service to the schools. There are, in addition to these bursaries, 
the Snell Eshibitions, the Eglinton Scholarships, and the newly- 
instituted Luke Scholarship, which are open to competition from 
Glasgow, and the Ferguson Scholarships, which are open to the 
whole universities. Statistics are not wanted to show what the 
Snell Exhibitions have done for Glasgow University, or to prove 
that the best schools in Scotland have annually sent their best men 
to Glasgow in order that they may compete in lime for these exhibi- 
tions, which are the highest univei'sify honours that can be gained at 
any of the Scottish Universities. The Ferguson Scholarships have 
already exercised a highly beneficial effect upon the school and 
college education in Scotland, and will continue to do so each year. 
If, then, the £1200 a year which is spent in Glasgow on close 
bursaries were spent on bursaries open to competition, the influence 
upon the schools would be enormous ; and such an agency more 
than entrance examinations or mechanical restrictions upon age, 
would draw closer the relation between the two kinds of educational 
institutions, and destroy the antagonism that exists between them. 
A similar account may be given of the University of Edinburgh. 
The bursaries there are almost exclusively close, and only those io 
the patronage of the Senatus Academicus are open to competition. 
At St. Andrews, the competition for such of the bursaries as are 
open is nuthoritalively said to have the best effect on the schools id 
connexion with the Universities. In the north, the whole energies 
of the scholars and teachers in all the schools, Parochial as well as 
Bui'gh and Middle-class, are e.ierted in order to gain the bursaries 
open to competition at the University. The stimulus given by the 
bursary competitions to teachers and scholars, and the spirit of 
wholesome rivalry and emulation which is roused throughout the 
three counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, is one of the features 
best worthy of notice, educationally speaking, in the north. Whether 
the subjecta of examination for these bursaries, and the preponder- 
ance given to classics, to the practical exclusion of all other subjects, 
be judicious or not, is a totally different {juestion, and does not affect 
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the argument. The open bursaries at AbcRlceii have the best l^l^tion J''' 
possible influence upon the relation of the sehoola to the univer- ,g°^]j1^ ^°^' 
eities, an effect that it would be well if the other universities could vemiiies. 
Bimilarly produce. 

§ 3. The general conclusions, then, which we arrive at in this EbbuIu. 
chapter, are — 

1. When we consider the class of students who attend the Scot- 
tish Universities, and the schools at which they have been educated, 
it is evident that not one-half of them come from the Burgh and 
Middle-class schools, whose teachers object to the existence of the 
junior classes in the universities. But when wc consider the ape at 
which a considerable proportion of the students enter the univer- 
sities, the objectors are worthy of being heard. If seventeen be 
taken as the age at which school life should end and univergily tile 
begin, then it appear? that 29 per cent, of the students come loo 
young to the universities, and the majority of these have been edu- 
catetl at the Burgh and Middle-class schools. A considerable pro- 
portion of these lads are too far advanced for the schools, and should 
not bo excluded from the univcraities. But there are undoubtedly 
some of them who are not fit for the universities, and would be 
much better at school. If, then, seventeen were taken as the pro- 
per time for university life to commence, it might be well to con- 
ndcr whether or not there should be a matriculation examination 
tnstitutcd, which all boys under seventeen years would be required 
to pass before entering the universities ; and, if such an examina- 
tion were instituted, whether the university examiners and the 
secondary school examiners showld not be joined with the professors 
to assist in the examination. In other respects, the 14th ordinance 
of the University Commissioners works well, and the schools should 
put forth all their energies to bring their scholars on to pass the 
entrance examination enjoined by it, and so enable them to shorten 
their university career to three years instead of four. By this 
means they would be doing good both to themselves and to the 
universities. 

2. If the relation between the schools and the universities be, as 
the teachers say, antagonistic, that antagonism can best be removed 
by inducing the professors to lake more interest in the schools ; by 
fostering the connexion between the two institutions ; by inducing 
bU secondary school teachers to become graduates in one of the 
universities, and by throwing open the bursaries in the universities 
to the competitioQ of all the sehoolsj 
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CHAPTEK X. 

ritlV,\TE SCHOOLS. 

Day Sohoola — Elementary — Adv.-uicud — BoDrdiug SL'hoo]« — BuilJiug* 
— PUj'groiindB — Cost of Education — SoLolare — Physical Training — 
Gaines — Gynuisstics — Moral nad Keligiotu Training — Attninmeota 
of Scholars — C'oncluaiou, 

Tiie Private schools for the middle and upper classes are of two 
kiuds — Day schools and Boarding schools. The ibrmcr arc cilber 
for the elementary branches or for the higher subjects of educatiou. 
Those for the elementary branches were, at one time, recognised by 
the civic authorities in some towns as a necessary supplement to ibc 
Burgh or Grammar school ; an<l as lately as the beginning of the 
present century there were several such Llementary schools author- 
ized in Edinburgh. Without this sanction they could not Lave 
existed in face of the legal restrictions enforced against adventure 
teaching of every kind. But with the extinction of monopoly in 
education! Private Day schools have sprung into existence in all our 
important towns. To describe and characterize at length all such 
schools would require a rcjiort by itself; and it must be understood 
that our present remarks refer only to those of the highest class, 
offering in their school buildings, their staff of teacher^ in their rate 
of fees, and in the social position of the scholars, a guarantee (so 
far as these external circumstances can give a guarantcel that they 
will provide a feir amount of elementary education, and of culture 
in the way of manners, health, and morals. Such schools are not 
to be confounded with the \o\v class of Adventure schools that exiat, 
unfortunately, for the humbler ranks, who are unable to judge what 
a school really should be, and are often tempted by the scale of fees 
to desert the Sessional schools for those wretcned seminaries : nor arc 
they to be mixed up with those other schools, somewhat higher, but 
Btill second-rate, generally undermastered, and always witnout sys- 
tematic teaching, which are lareely patronized by a class between 
the lower and the upper ranks, the smaller shopkeepers, foremen in 
pubUc works, and others of a similar social grade. The Elementary 
schools, represented by the specimen described in our special Reports 
oji Private Schools, are the nurseries, as it were, of those Burgh and 
Grammar schools that have no elementary departments (as is the 
case in Edinburgh and Aberdeen), or where the elementary deport- 
ment has not yet had time to develop itself (as in Glasgow). They 
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are therefore in those places necessary for a complete course ofP"^ 
educatioD, unless the upper and middle ranks can be expected to _ 
content themselves with tne mixed teaching of the Sessional schools, 
or with the practising department of the Training Colleges, which 
was certainly not itiiendeu for them. In the smaller hurghs, where 
the Public school, as a matter of course, performs the two functions 
of a Primary and a Secondary school, there is no necessity for their 
existence. 

If we judge by the specimen described, we should perhajjs esti- 
mate these Private schools for the upper and middle classes rather 
too highly ; but there are others that rank on an equality with it. 
The best boys, and those who distinguish themselves roost in the 
Edinburgh Academy, at least in the earlier years of their course, 
come almost entirely from Blementary schools under private man- 
agement ; and the honours are pretty equally divided^ lu proportion 
to their numbers, among four or five seminaries of this class. One 
great reason of their elBciency is due to the Normal schools, in 
which a large proportion of the teachers in them have been trained. 
For elementary and systematic teaching there are no schoolmasters 
better qualified ; none, indeed, so well. It is quite another 
question whether it is the province of Normal schools to train 
teachers for the upper and middle ranks. Their avowed aim is to 
rear them only for the children of the labouring classes, but the ex- 
tension of their benc6ls to a higher social grade is scarcely a matter 
for regret. The fact at any rate is undeniable, that the teachers in 
the Private schools arc largely drawn from them. For example, in 
the school described in the special reports, the senior master was edu- 
cated at the General Assembly's Model School, and was afterwards 
assistant in the Free Church Normal School ; the fourth class 
master was a pupil teacher in the late Dr. Andrew Thomson's 
School, and subsequently a Queen's scholar in the Free Churcli 
Normal School ; the third class master was a pupil-teacher in the 
Southern District School, and a Queen's scholar ; the second class 
master was educated at Mr. Oliphant's School, Edinburgh ; the 
first class master was n pupil-teacher in Dr. Andrew Thomson's 
School. All, with one exception, have had the benefit of the spe- 
ciul training paid for by the State ; and the single exception is that 
of a master who was educated by persons well acquainted with the 
system of the Nonnal schools. Another reason for the efficiency 
of these schools is, that they court publicity, and throw open their 
doors to teachers and parents. A third reason b no doubt to be 
found in the fact already mentioned, that they are absolutely neces- 
sary to supplement the education given at the Public schools, so 
that the numbers who flock to them enable the head masters to pay 
their assistants well, aud to retain their services tor a lengthened 
period of years. And undoubtedly one cause why they are excep- 
tionally good in Edinburgh, is the real interest taken in education 
by the community, so that any pretender who started such a school 
would soon be detected. One peculiarity of these schools is, that 
they have a department for girls, and that this department carries on 
their education to a much higher point than the boys' department 
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carries tbem. The boys are transferred at ten or eleven, after a 
course of four vears, to the junior class of the High School and the 
Academy, but the girU are taken on to English literature and com- 
position, and often continue at the school for the higher branches (rf 
an English education, till tliey are fourteen or fifteen years of age. 
I The second class of Day schools is represented by the Edlnburglt 
Institution, which is described at length and by name in our 
speeial reports. The object of such a school as this is, in the first 
place, to offer parents a more modern education than it is supposed 
can be got in tne Public schools, where the dead languages are the 
basis of education ; and in the second place, to allow them such a 
eelection of subjects as they think proper. Hence, a boy who 
attends this school, or schools of a similar kind, is often convention- 
ally described in Edinburgh as ' being at classes,' in contradistinc- 
tion to another who attends the regular or enforced curriculum of 
the High School and the Academy. For boys, especially, who are 
backward in a particular branch, or who wish to follow a course of 
their own, with a view to their education being speedily turned to a 
profitable account, a school of this kind for the higher branches is 
useful. The specimen that we have Bclccted in the Edinburgh 
Institution is probably one of the best in Scotland. Here also we 
may notice a considerable infusion of the Normal-school clement 
among the staff of masters, although considerably less than in the 
Elementary schools, and with a larger admixture of University 
men. 

Passing from the Day schools, we come nest to the Private 
Boarding schools, which are becoming more and more of import- 
ance in the education of the middle and upiwr classes of Scotland. 
They are, comparatively speaking, of recent growth, as the feeling 
of the country nas always been strongly in favour of a Day-school 
education combined witn the training and influences of home. We 
obtained a list of the most important, as far as we could ascerttun, 
and got full permission from the head masters of eight of them to 
deal with their schools exactly as wc had done with the ordinary 
Burgh and Grammar schools. The other head masters refused to 
allow their schools to be visited and examined, but most of them 
were willing that we should see the working of their institutions as 
apectators. This offer ivc felt constrained to decline, as likely to eivc 
tis no real insight into the character of the education that they 
furnished. The eight^ schools that we examined adequately re- 

f resent the whole class, and an account of each of them, designated 
y number, and not by name, will be found in the special reports. 
Without following any systematic order, or attempting to give 
Buch full details as were necessary in treating of the Public schools, 
we shall endeavour in a single chapter to give a general notion of 
the character and aim of Private Boarding schools and of the educa- 
tion that they supply. 

With rare exceptions the buildings used for Boarding schools are 
private houses adapted to their present purpose by the addition of 
s a school liy itself, partly luivnte 
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•choetrooms, ewimming bathe, lavalories, gymnaaiums, and otter P 
appliances for the use of the boys. Viewed as a whole, they may ^' 
be described as well suited for their purpose. This may be said 
almost without resen'alion of the schoolrooms, the gymnasiums, and 
the other parts erected at the expense of the head master. It 
cannot be said so unreservedly of the boarding-house itself. With 
the best efforts to transform and adapt the original building, the 
bedroom arrangements arc not in every case satisfactory. There 
are usually from two to twelve boys in a room, and the ventilation 
of dormitories not constructed for the larger of these numbers is 
sometimes defective. The custom of two boya (generally broihere) 
occupying the same bed is not found in the best of these schools, 
and is dying out in all. There is room for improvement in the 
introduction of ' studies' for the senior boys, where a certain degree 
of privacy might be obtained. The class-rooms arc generally used 
for the preparation of lessons, and the numbers assembled together 
are decidedly in the way of concentrated applieallon. 

Moat of the schools have grounds for recreation from three to P 
twenty or even thirty acres in extent. There is one school in the S' 
list that has eighty acres of land about it, but only a portion of this 
is appropriated to the hoys. As a rule the playgrounds are the 
limit within which the scholars are confined, except in cases where 
special leave is granted out of bounds. Such liberty, however, is 
granted as a privilege and occasional indulgence (and not in all the 
schools), and is liable lo be withdrawn if any offence against the dis- 
cipline of the school is brought home to those who have received it. 
It is not unusual, however, for boys with a turn for botany or 
geology, or any other study that needs a wider range than the 
school grounds, to be allowed and encouraged to go excursions with 
n master into the country round about. Making every allowance 
for these exceptional cases, there is a wide difference between the 
Scottish usage and that of the English Boarding schools, where 
greater liberty and larger bounds are accorded as a matter of right 
and tradition. 

The rate of fees in the schools varies from £42 to £94, 10s, a year. C 
The former ia the lowest sum charged in any of the schools that *' 
■were visited for boys entering under twelve, and the latter is the 
highest sum charged in any of the schools for boys entering above 
sixteen. These fees include hoard, education, and books, but there 
are other necessary items that add from £2 to £8 a year, according 
to the character of the school. Drawing, fencing, music are 
optional branches not included in the general charge tor hoard and 
education. The average bill for a boy above fifiecn varies from 
£o6 a-year at the lowest to £ 1 25 in the most expensive school ; and 
for a boy under fifteen the average bill a from £45 at the lowest to 
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in die Burgh and Middle-Clast S^chools in Scotland. 

convenience; but for the first three classes, and especially for those Pri»«t" 
boys who are sent home from abroad, or who come from country "° ' 
neighbourhoods, Boarding schools arc a necessity. The parents are 
placed in this jiosition, that they must either send their children to 
a Day school, and board them with one of the masters of the school 
(perhaps with a stranger in town), or entrust the entire direction 
of their son's education to the head master of a Boarding school. 
Very naturally they prefer the latter alternative. They choose 
rather the single responsibility of one man in whom they can rely, 
than a responsibility divided between the masters of a Day scluwl 
and the person with whom their children board. The three things 
that they have to look for are — the health, the moral and religious 
training, and (he attainments of their boys; and these three things 
the head master of a Boarding school professedly undertakes to 
supply, so far as they lie within his power. 

In our examination of the schools that came under our notice, 
and in all the inquiries that we instituted regarding them, we kept 
these points in view, and to the best of our ability we shall state 
how far these schools fulfil their obligations. 

First, as regards the health of boys at Scottish Boarding schools, PbvmcJ 
it may be safely asserted that in taking means to secure this the ^""""B- 
bargain between the parents and the head master is efficiently 
observed. Apart altogether from the regular hours and the plain 
and wholesome diet, which we take for granted, there are two main 
means which we find employed for promoting the physical welfare 
of the scholars — athletic sports and gymnastics. In most schools Garoes. 
we found a playground for cricket and football ; ihe former levelled, 
turfed, and rolled, sometimes under the care of a highly-paid ' pro- 
fessional,' and the latter duly marked o£f with bounds and goals, 
after the most approved fashion of the English Public schools; and 
in moat of the school-bills that we esaniined there were charges for 
cricketing clothes, for bats and balls, and club espenscs, forming, 
in some cases, no unimportant item in the general account. Kept 
within due bounds, these games arc of the utmost value. Their 
legitimate use is to promote the health of the boys, to give them an 
interest in what they are doing while gaining health and vigour, to 
counteract the tendency to over-study, and to remove all pretence 
for the lounging and hstlessness of indolent bojs. The result of 
our inquiries on this point was that, on the whole, games have been 
made subservient in Scottish Boarding schools to these important 
ends, but that there was a growing tendency to set too great value 
upon them; to multiply them beyond reasonable bounds; to put 
the captain of the eleven on a level with the dux of the school ; 
and to rank the laborious pursuit of pleasure as high as the self- 
denial required for intellectual study and improvement. 

Gymnastics and teneing are also largely used in the Boarding q^j^^^j. 
schools that we examined. There is a gymnasium in most ofBn(]fen>:mg. 
them, and fencing masters of distinction devote several hours a 
week to the practice of their art. There arc, consequently, no 
schools in Scotland that can compete with the Boarding schools in 
this branch of education. In former times, fencing would seem to 
IT 
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have been one of the usual subjects of instruction in Scottish schools, 
as For instance in Montrose, at the Bchool attended by J&mea 
Melville, about the year 1570.' It is recommended also by Milton, 
who was himself a dexterous fencer, and we cannot help thiuking 
that it should rank at least aa high in the physical training of a boy 
as athletic exercises. 

Passing from the subject of health and the means used to promote 
it, wc come next to the moral and religious training of Boarding 
schools. This is by far the most important part of the duty which 
they undertake, and it is also the most difficult to estimate. Jn 
this aspect of their obligations they offer rather a contrast than a 
comparison with Day schools. The latter profess only to teach 
scholars their lessons, and their responsibility ends when this is 
done. But a Boarding school does something more. It is a home 
as well as a school. In this second character it occupies a more 
influential position for good or evil than a Day school. It is as a 
home quite as much as a school that it ought to be judged, and if 
ita obligations for the moral and religious wetlbeing of its pupils are 
well and faithfully discharged, this ought, we think, to be esteemed 
OB an ofl^t at least to any shortcomings in other respects. Our 
conviction is, that Boarding schools of the class that carae under our 
notice honestly fulfil their trust. The limited number of scholars 
in each school seemed to us to give a judicious head master facilities 
of appreciating the character of every boy under hia charge, and of 
adapting his training to their special requirements. The tone of 
the boys throughout the Boarding schools, with rare exceptions, was 
good and gentlemanlike. After all, however, this is merely a con- 
viction and general impression, and a great deal more will deiiend 
in each school on the boys themselves than on their masters. Punc- 
tuality, cleanliness, obedience, to some extent good manners, may be 
insured by a skilful master. The qualities of good nature, patience, 
self-reliance, moderation must depend in a great measure on the 
influences exercised by the boys upon each other. In connexion 
with this, we may mention that while we found no fagging among 
the boys, there was a judicious use in several schools made of the 
sixth or highest form, to whom certain privileges were attached, 
along with certain obligations, which gave them a power and influ- 
ence in the school. 

On the religious, as apart from the moral, training in Boarding 
schools, we can necessarily say little. In those that came under our 
notice, there is dne attention paid to the teaching of the Bible and 
the Shorter Catechism. The boys also are accustomed to meet 
regularly morning and evening for prayers, and the work of the 
claasea generally begins with the reading of the Bible. It is the 
rule also among the bead masters not indeed to enforce private de- 
votions on the part of the boys, but to allow them proper opportu- 
nities for their observance. In the bedrooms strict silence, we were 
told, is maintained for a certain period after the boys had gone to 
their rooms, and it is the duty of the resident master, or of the 
senior boy in each room, to take care that no one shall be disturbed 
' Cf. Ch. i p. 31. 
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during that time. Sunday is devoted exclusively to rest from the Pnj«io 
ordinary week-work, and to the observances proper to the day, "^ '"'' 
None of the schools have chapels connected with them, nor are any 
of the bead masters (with one exception) clergymen of any church. 
The boys on Sunday are obliged, therefore, to attend the churches 
that are convenient for them twice a day. To meet the wishes and 
the different views of parents, they go to several ditferent places of 
worship, each division under the charge of a master. This strikes 
us as to someeKleiit unfortunate, and it would certainly be a better 
arrangement if parents, after a careful selection of the school to 
which they entrust their sons, would allow the latter, for the time 
at least, to be of the religious persuasion of the head master. The 
home part of the system on Sundays, as far as we could ascertain, 
is much the same as would be practised in a well -regulated Scottish 
household. The time is employed in religious and useful reading, 
cither privately or aloud, in writing notes of the sermons, in walk- 
ing within the bounds of the school, with rather longer intervals 
than usual for meals and talk, the whole day being somewhat 
shortened by the addition of an hour or two to sleep. 

We come last of all to the attainments of the scholars and the Attain* 
results of their education, so far as actual acquirements are concerned. '°i"{^^ 
And here we are bound to confess that Boarding schools are noton 
au equality with the Day schools for the middle classes. The ac- 
complishments of music, drawing, and fencing are more studied, 
and probably with better effect, than in Day schools. Some know- 
ledge also of an elementary scientific kind in chemistry, geol<^, 
and botany is perhaps given by lectures and other means beyond Not equal 
what is usual ; but in the solider branches, and those that demand {"'''""'' "^ 
the best teaching on the Mrt of masters, and the greatest applies- -qI'J^ 
tion on the pari of boys, Boarding schools cannot stand the test of a mIjooIi. 
comjuirlson with the best Burgh schools. The general standard of 
classical scholarship and mathematical attainments is decidedly low. 
The department of modern languages cannot be estimated above 
indifferent. English is the only subject in which there is a con- 
siderable degree of proficiency. In some of the schools it is remark - 
ably well taught, but, on the whole, there is a stamp of mediocrity 
in mtellectuat acquirements in most of the schools and scholars. 
But although this is the general impression that we formed, and our 
verdict is an unfavourable one, when we take the schools and 
scholars as a whole, it does not extend to them all individually i and 
these general remarks require, therefore, to be corrected by an exa- 
mination of the special reports. 

We believe that the boys themselves are the chief cause of this CauMBof 
result. Hardworking and industrious boys are not common any- ''''" "*""■ 
where; but they seem to us especially rare in a Boarding school. 
On this subject we prefer to give the opinions of others rather 
than our own. In answer to the question, 'What difficulty, if 
' anv, clo vou find in the dicharge of your dutyT' — one nead 
—• ■* ••' "^'- ->•;-•'■ eofdifficully is wealth. ^' ''*'- 
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answer of another is to this effect : ' that many of the boys come 
' too late in life, insufficiently prepared, and with confirincd habits 
' of idleness that the best master ia unable to counteract.' Nor 
are the parents altogether free from blame. Many of them care 
more for a );ood general report of their boys conduct and behaviour 
than of the progress that they make in steady learning ; they thus 
take away the strongest motive that a boy can have for working, 
the desire, narnely, to please those at home ; and it is also consist- 
ent with our knowledge, that if strong measures (short of corporal 
punishment) were used by a ma^ster to compel a boy to work, and 
to drive idleness out of him by making school irksome and paiafiil 
— unless duty was conscientiously discharged,— not a few parents 
wouIO, on the representations and complaints of their boys, with- 
draw them on some pretest or other from school. The hands of 
the masters are thus tied, dependent as they are to a great extent 
on the popularity, no less than the efficiency, of their school. The 
small number of the scholars also is not without a certain effect iu 
producing the general result. The whole number of boys in the 
private schools examined was only 1067, and of that number there 
were only 590 at the Boarding schools, or an average of li5 at each. 
Tlic highest number at any one of them was at the Gymnasium, 
Old Aberdeen, where there were 124 boys, partly boarders and 
partly day scholars, and the smallest number at any one of them 
was 30. We have already mentioned the small numbers in these 
schools as one reason why the superintendence of their moral 
training may be expected to be good ; but it is quite different 
where intellectual attainments are concerned. If a class of a 
hundred, or even half of that number, is beyond the powers of any 
one man, on the other hand, a class of eight or ten or even fewer is 
below them. It is needless to expect spirit or emulation in such a 
handful. The best boy among them may be but a second-rate dux 
after all, or, if he is exceptionally good, he maintains his superiority 
without labour or competition. 

Some of the blame, again, may be with the masters themselves ; 
not because they are too few, — for the proportion of masters to scholars 
in Boarding schools is much larger than in Public Day schools, there 
being in all 6fty-seven masters of all kinds, who have to teach 590 
boys, — but because, with the exce|>tion of the head master and the 
visiting master for special branches, the others, as a rule, are not 
men above the position of ushers. It is they, however, who have 
to do the real work of the ordinary classes. They are generally 
young, and not unfrequenlly inexperienced. They have no interest 
in the school beyond the passing one of its being the place where 
they find a temporary employment on the way to something more 
afrreeable, and probalsly altogether different They are often mere 
' bii'ds of passage,' who have accepted their situations as a conveni- 
ence or a necessity, and who have no intention of choosing the 
scholastic profession as their own. They may have had (many of 
them have had) a university education, but this implies no special 
irainuig for teaching, and it is an accident if thoy happen to possess 
an aptitude in that most difficult line. 
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Perlia[>B also the number of subjccis studied has something to do Priim 
with the result. The programme is loo diffuse in mnst of them, Scl™ 
and the I'tme must, to a certain estcot, be squandered that is cut up 
into so many sections. It is no ancummon thing to find a boy who 
has drifted, we will say, into four langua^ classes — Greek, Latin, 
French, and German (to say nothing of English), who, besides, is 
acquiring arithmetic and the elements of mathematics, together 
witli a smattering of science aud a few extra accomplishments in the 
way of fencing, gymnastics, drawing, dancing, and music. With his 
mind distracted, or, worse still, witli a mere mechanical attendance 
at moat of these classes, it is almost certain that those studies which 
require close attention and lengthened preparation will be neglected. 
As a wise and prudent rule to be followed in every case both in 
Boarding and Day schools, we should say that no second foreign 
language should be begun until a considerable progress has been 
made in the tirst, — and by a considerable progress we mean so much 
as implies a facility in reading and translating the language. Latin, 
for instance, should not be begun contemporaneously with Greek, 
nor should German accompany French, until the latter has been 
so far mastered that its acquisition can be retained without much 
effort or much additional study beyond practice. Such a rule as 
this would prevent the multl plica lion of languages that one boy is 
expected to he learning at a lime. As it is, we often find a boy 
who knows no more than the French pronouns precipitated into 
the ititricacies of German declension and irregular verbs. If the 
moderate amount of boarding-school attainments can he atlribuied 
in some measure to this cause, it may be used as an argument for 
concentrating the attention of boya on a few subjects, rather thau 
diluting their minds with many. 
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I. — John Stpabt Blackib, Profoagor of Greek, Edinburgh. P 

Whit haa been your oxperieucu on the subject uf edacation ! 
t liave been a Professor of tlia claasical languogea in 8coti.-lt Univeraitiea for 
mora than twenty yeara. I have visited foreign Bchoola and uiiiverritioa with 
a special dosire to know their system ; and I have frequently acted aa examiner 
at Scottish burgh schools' examinations. Generally I have always hod a warm 
interest on thestato of education in Scotland, and have publisht^ various i>ani- 
phlets and articles, and delivered lectures on the subject 
Woidd you state your views on the following points ; — 

1. CmiHituiioa and Managemeni of BMri/h Schools, 

1. The constitution of the burgh school. 

The burgh school should consist uf a rector, with subordinate masters. 

2. The management of the burgh school. 

The bur^h school should be under the management of the biu-gh Town Council, 
with the addition of the two aheriRa and the clergy uf the dilTereat churches aa 
ei-ojpcio niianbera. I think it of the utmost conaequenco that men of the moat 
nriona views and habits of thinking should be in the Education Board. Perhaps 
it might be of advantage in this view, that the univeraity to whose district the 
Khool belongs shoold nominate one member to the managing body. 

3. The re^tion of the jnosterB (a) to each other ; {b) to the managing liody. 

I would give more power to the rector than is auatomary in some Scottish burgh 
Buhools ; and I would restrict the paw(^^ of the managing bwly as much aa pos- 
sible to matters of occasional lugialation. Their habitual interference is per- 

1 1. Rtlalion of Burgh Sehooli to the Commanilj/. 

4. The theory of the burgh-school system being, that it meets the wonts of the 
whole community ; how is this found to be in practice I 

There are great varieties in this respect ; but generally the Sootch burgh schools, 
so far as my observation goes, have shown a great capacity of adapting themselves 
to the changing wants of the community. 

5. More especially — (u) Do all the classes in the community avail themselves 
of it! 

All, I think, except the higher gentry. 

{b) Does its mixed character operate agunst it aa comparcil with private aca- 
demies, proprietary schools, boarding schools at a distance, or other schools ! 

I believe it does. Some people, especially of the gentry, prefer English schoola, 
merely because they arc English ; but if the burgh schouta were properly equipped, 
there could be no reasonable objection to their being used by all classes, anil I 
think they would be so used. 

III. Quality of fastniclioa. 

G. Is the burgh-school instruction sulEcient, without supplementary aid, to 
prepare a boy of good ability tor saccess in the competitive eiaminationa at the 
nniversities, and tor the civil, military, and East India services ? 

There are great varieties hero too ; but the best burgh schools certainly are 
sufficient ; and aU might be made so, with a little serious purpose on the port of 
the people and the (iovemment. 

IV, Curricalum. 

7. It b understood generally in Scotland the parenta are freo to ohoosa the 
clasaea which the cbililren shall attend. State your viewa as to the advantages 
of this system, as compared with that by which pupils are obliged to follow a 
prescribed course of study. 
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I think certain BuLjecta oaght to he imperative, othcra optionaL rorcnta are 
not the liest judgea of what ought to be imperative ; and if some subjects are not 
niaile optiomi!, provieion is not mnde for variety of natural talent, and young 
poraona are ,ipt to be overwhehncd with a multitude of subjeota, whiuh is hoatila 
to all thorough training. 

8. In England and elsewhere the practice ia for a pupil to be promoted from the 
class of one maater to that of another master, according to the proficiency of the 
pupil as ascertained by exominatiou. Sut in Scotland it is understood to be the 
practice for the same maater to conduct his pupils through the whole course of 
instruction in the aanie subject f iimiahed by the school i^tiito your viewa upon 
the advantages and disadvantages of those rival systems. 

I think the proficiency of the scholar should be tested at stated intervals by 
eiaminatbn ; bat I see no advantage in changing the master. The master, 1^ 
oontinuiug for three or four years, acquires a warmer peraoQsl interest in the boys, 
and, besides, has a lunger sweep of groduDted iustructioD for himself. I think it 
advantageous, however, that after three or tuur years of drill under the master, 
the scholar should pass fur a year or two into the hands of the rector. The new 
stimulus thus applied may often prove highly salutary. 

V. SuhJecU of Inslruclion. 

9. What subjects do you believe to be best fitted for the education of the ma- 
jority of scholars attending the burgh schools T 

(I,) English language; (2,) geography and history; (3.) natural history; (4.) 
music ; (5.) drawing ; (6.) sacred history and Bible lessons, but without doctriiiAl 
catechizing ; (7.) gymnastics ; (S.) French aiul German languages ; (9.) Latin and 
Greek languages ; 10.) arithmetic and mathematics. Of these numbers, (I,) (2.) 
(3i) H,) (G,) (7,) (10) should be imperative, though in particular cases, for special 
reasons, dispensations might always be given. 

10. What subjects do you )>olievo to be preferred by the jian^ts * 

This question is very difficult to answer. Some parents, for iustaiicc, have a 
superstitious reverence for a classical education, and some an onreosonable low 
utilitarian'objection to it. Very few Scotch parents would have their sons taught 
music, and yet that is just the subject which, according to Plato and Mnrtin 
Luther, all young persons ought to be taught. 

VI. Ei:amiaatio)ts. 

1 1 . Would it, in your opinion, bo an advantage or otherwise, if the biffgh schools 
were examined ammally, and publicly reported on by independent examiners? 

Unquestionably ; but the examiners ought to have the teachers conjoined as 
oo-ezaminers, otherwise great iujustice might bo done to the Bcholani. 

12. If such examiuera are deairablo, bow should they be appointed ? 

They should be appointed by the universities, or some party aa for as posuhle 
above the reach of local infiuettce. 

Vn. Rdalion belwfot Burgh SchooU and the Univertitiea. 

13. State your views as to the relation which should exist between the burgh 
Bohools and the universities. 

The university should begin where the burgh school ends ; and transition 
from the one to the other should take place, as in Prussia, only on a regular 
certiflcato of fitneas. The want of this graduated system is one of the greatest evils 
in the present upper education of Scotland. 

Vni. Siiggealiona upon Burgh and MiddU-Clati Schools. 

14. Have you any suggestions or remarks to make upon the Burgh School i>f 
Edinburgh, or generally upon the burgh-school system ? 

The one thing needful is to treat the burgh sohootmastera like gentlemen. 
Fay them well ; and let a rector bo socially equal to a sheriff. A school-rate for 
each county, to a very small amount, would achieve this object in the simplest 
possible way. 

15. Have you any suggestions to make upan middle-class education in Scot- 
land! 

I think the middle-class education iu Scotland is highly satisfactory, and is 
able to keep itself right, if oiily the Liyher achoolmaatera, 38 f havo just said, 
■le treated tilie gentlemen, and paid like lawyers. 
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'2. — Lewis Camfbeix, Profeator of Greek, SL Andrews. P 

Ci 
St. Andbbws, Fife, Dtc. 31, 1866. 

Gektlemes, — I Lave now tlie honour of replying to the queBtiona relating to 
the burgh schools which you were ao good aa to forward to me. 

Hj experience on the subject ut education is derived from some acqaaintimce 
as K pupil with the ayrtem pursued in the Edinburgh Acndemy, the Dniveraity of 
Oloagow, and Balliol College, Oxford ; nnd from my uxperiface (is a tutor of 
Queen's College, Oxford, imd Professor of Greek iu St. Aadrews, which last poai- 
tioa I now hold. Somo of my vicwa on the present subject have been formed 
after communicating with persona more experienced thaji myself. 

L (a) In each burgli school there should be a junior or preparatory, and a more 
advanced section. In the bttcr there should be the three departments of claasica, 
mathetoatics, and English (including modem history), and there should be ill each 
department a teacher for every fifty pupils. The chief clasaicolteacher should pre- 
side oa rector, with an income of at least £120 a year. The other masters should 
have at least £70 a year each. These Holariea to bo exclusive of the fees, which 
should be fixed by the managing committee. 

{b) The teachora, with the exception of the under masters in claaeice, should be 
elected (irrespectively of rebgious perauosion) by a board of six, vix,, three 
aaseasors, elected by the Town Council of the burgh, one of whom shall retire 
annually ; one assessor appointed by the university of the district ; one ossesaor 
appointed by the Presbytery (each of these two assessors to be appointed fur three 
yeara) ; and, lastly, one member of tke Central Sducatiomtl Board, should such 
be eatabliKhed, who shall be appointed annually, and act as chairman, with a cost- 
ioB vote. The under mast«r in classics should be appointed by the bead master. 

(e) The masters should not hold office ml vitam out eulpam. Gross negligence 
at mismanogemBnt should make them liable to diamiasal by a majority of the 
fnfll"^g'"g board, subject to an appeal, on buth tides, to the Central Educational 
Board. 

(rf) The salaries of the nuuters should be provided by a special asseauncnt oii 
all boDseholdcrs above a certain rent, whose residence has exceeded a year. The 
school .buildings, appamtua, etc., should be maintained from the some source. 
Provision should be made for pensioning off teachers who have worked well fur a 
certain number of years, or who are disabled by physical infirmity. The fund for 
this purpose mi);ht arise partly from a tax on the teachers themselves, and portly 
from a public grant. 

U. The rector should be a member of the managing board, of which he alioidd 
be ex-oficio cboirmon, with a coating vote. The other members should bu the 
senior of the three assessors of the Town Council, and the two nominees of the 
Presbytery and univeraity above mentioned. With this small committee should 
rest the management of houn, fees, classes, hooka, etc., with the right of appeal 
on the part of a minority (or of the other moateri) to the Central Board. Each 
member of this committee should have the right of visiting the different classes at 
elated times. 

nL The control of the head master, as such, should not extend to the dircot 
management of the several dasses ; but it shoiild be imderstood that bia advice 
and co-operation are always to l>e given and accepted where they ore needed. A% 
the chief member of the committee he will have aufiicient power. In schools of 
the highest class, it ia perhaps best that the head master should hnve solo power ; 
but it woidd be premature to introduce this change into the burgh-school ajstem. 

IV. The existence and success of adventure acbools shows that the burgh 
schools have not hitherto met the wants of the whole community. 

V. (n) Neither the poorest nor the wealthiest class avail themselves oE the burgh- 
school education, and many of the middle and artisan classes send their children 
to ' adventure schools,' where they suppose the education to be better, though 
the fees may bo higher. This, I am told, arises from dissatiafootion aometimes 
with the teacher, sometimea with the mana^ng body, but sometimes also from 
whim and prejudice. 

(fi) On account of the mixed character of the burgh school, the wealthiest classes 
prefer to send their sons elsewhere ; and even when the school is well cunducted, 
titose of the middle chuis who can afford it, remove their sons to other places 
when they have reached » certain age. The effect of this on the higher tnuning uf 
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OUT burgh acliaolB is sitid to be most unfavourable, lui tbe teacher loses many of hia 
beat buys at tbe very time when he bad hoped to introduce them to tbe higher 
branches of bin subject ; and the few who remain are d^imped by the leueajng of 
companionBliip ond friendly rivalry. ' Hence,' Bays my informant, ' the more ad- 
' vanced clasaca in such schools ore iu n languid state, receiving the attention of 
* the teacher at uncertain intervals, and often dropping away piecemeal before the 
' end of tbe session.' 

VI. The butgh-sohool instmction, when good, is sufficient to ])repare a hoy of 
good abilities to compete for a huraary at one of tbe Scotch Universities, but not 
for the other objects specified under this head- 

YII. A prescribed course of study would be best for moat of the pnpils ; but 
parents of the middle class have such various views for their children after thay 
leave school, that it would probably be inexpedient to ouforce a cTuricuIum which 
should be the same for all. Perhaps the difficulty might be met by giving the 
alternative between a classical and modem side. The elements of Latin might be 
taught to all without exception ia the junior school, and the same study might be 
continued to some extent an the modem as well aa the classical side of the school 
If the system proved successful in its results, I do not think that parents would 
withdraw their children because of this restriction on their choice. 

VIII. I thiut the Scotch system should bo retained, with modifications. 

1. Tbe master of tbe junior department should be chosen for his special quali- 
fications for this object, and should not move up with hia class, thongh his position 
should be no less honourable and lucrative than that of the other masters. 

2. Tbe bead master should have the sole charge of the highest class. 

3. The boys should be examined at the close of each aeasion, and those who 
are still too backward for the higher class should remain in tbe lower claas for 
another session. This examination might be held by tbe head master. 

There is a decided eAvuita^, where progress i»made,iD the boys being continueil 
with the same master for more than one year. The English system provides this 
continuous infiueuce iu a diHercnt way, by means of tutorial hoarding houses. 
There is also an advantage in tho interest and anxiety which is eiciteil by the 
prospect of coining under a. new master. This would be sitfBciently provided by 
the modifications just proposed. 

IX. lAtin, arithmetic, Eucbd, reading and learning English poetry, English 
composition and grammar, history and geography, intelligently taught. The 
highest claas ought to make a beginning in Greek and French. Writing should 
be taught in tho higher classes by atteatinn to the neatness of aiercisea. Some 
way might be found for introducing lectures on physical science. A teacher cf 
much experience tells me, that he has always ' found Latin to be more instrumental 
' than any other subject, or oil others together, in stimulatuig thought, and indnc- 
' iug those habits of minute accuracy which ore so essential to the thorough 
' mastery of any subject.' 

X I am told tbot many parents, even of the artisan class, desire for their 
children, besides tbe common branches, instruction in Latin and mathematics. A 
thorough education is said to be more prized by the parents of very moderate 
means than by those of larger fortunes. 

XL Auuunl examinations by independent examiners, the results of which should 
bs published annually, would bo moat useful to burgh achcola. No regimen is 
more needed or would do more good thon this. 

XII. The Central Board of Education, if properly constituted, might bo en- 
trusted with the appointment of the examiners, who might bold their oflice either 
for lite or for a terra of years, changing annually tho theatre of their operations. 
They should be men well versed in the pecuharitics of Scotch education. 

Xm. The burgh schools should be the natural feeders of tbe universities ; and 
a certiticate of having passed tbe final examination at the burgh school in English, 
arithmetic, Euclid, and Latin and Qreek, might perhaps be a fitting substitute for 
a university matriculation examiimtion. This, however, could not be determined 
without tho consent of the University Courts, and tho rule should be applicable 
to all schools examined by the examiners appointed as above. The head master 
of the burgh icfaool ought to bo a Master of Arts with honours of some Scottish 
university, and in default of a general system of examinations, such as that pro- 
posed above, the universities might do much good if they were invited to examine 
burgU schools in a thorough manner. This relation bos been for some years 
established botn-ceu St. Andrews University and tha High School of Dundee. 
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XIV. Tbo ' Madraa ' School a in effect the Burgh School of St. Andrewg, and Professor 
it wooJd be well if thiB and similar institutions were dealt with in the luine way Cwipbell. 
(U the bnrgh schools. 

XV. It at present depends too much on the caprice of the piirents, who have 
little to guide them in the matter. The different departments are t<K> much 
sepanited, and not sufGcicntly viewed as parts of one scheme conducing to a single 
end. The largeness of the numbers taught by one maator is ulso an evil. An- 
otlieT drawback is, that while boarding-schools are thought im]>ossible, boya are still 
sent long distances from their homes to live in lodgings or board with strangers, 
whence arises considerable laxness of discipline and an absence of the feeling of 
unity and esprit de corjM, which in a powerful mcsju of moral edncation in Eng- 
land. Something may be done to counteract thia defect by the enoouragemcBt of 
cricket, football, and other games, the institution of gymnasia, and simitar means. 

It may be doubted whether the system of university local exominations will 
take root in Scotland. But some way of inducing competitions between the 
pupils of different schools may hereafter be adopted. 

I am inclined to think, however, that the best test o( nt:haol education is the 
success oE the scholars in after life ; and a sufficient index of this is sfTorded by 
univereity distinctions, which, may hereafter be made more valuable, positions in 
the Indian Civil Service, etc. — I have the honour to be, C-entlemen, your moat 
obedient servant, etc Lewis Campbeli.. 



3.— Rev. RoBrHT Cunnisciiam, North- West Castle, Stranraer. Rev. R. 

Cunning. 
What has been your eiperiencc on the subject of education ! ''*'"• 

Two years as parochial teacher of Salton, four years and a half as rector of Steol'a 
HoBjHtal, Tranent, which I organized, six years as house -governor of George Watson's 
Hospital, MeailowB, Edinburgh, fonr years and a half as head master of the Edin- 
burgh Institution for Languages, Mathematics, etc., which I foundeil, two years as 
ProTesBor of Ancient Languages and Vice-President of Lafayette College, Eoston, 
Pennsylvania, U.S., two years as rector of the Glasgow Normal Seroinary. from 
1839 to 1S41, ten years as principal of a boarding school for boys established by me 
at Blairlodge, Polmont, Stirlingshire, which h still in active operation under a 
different proprietor, — in all thirty .one years continnoue service from my nineteenth 
to my fiftieth year. 

Would you state your views on the following points : — 

I. CoiMUation ami Managrnimt of Burgh SchooU. 

I . The constitntion of the burgh school 

In ray opinion there should be in every burgh a local school committee, of 
which the Provost and the clergy of all denominations should ex offuM be mem- 
bers, two or three others appointed by the Town Council out of their own body, 
to continue in office for two yeara ; and those members should have the power Ui 
add tn their number two or moro individuals chosen for their literary ta«tc, 
educational enthusiasm, and practical wisdom, also to continue in office for two 
years. To this committee should be entrusted the appointment of masters, fix- 
ing the school fees anil salariel, oversight of the buildings, visiting the schools, 
arranging with the rector or masters the course of study for the year, the text- 
books to be used, and in general the superintendence of the whole citablishmeEt. 

% The management of the burgh school. 

The internal management of the school should be intruated in cities or largs 
towns to a rector and masters for classics, mathematics, including arithmetic, history 
and geography, writing, book- kee[Hng and drawing, English language and literature. 
French ood German, and elements of natural philosophy and natural history. In 
■mailer towns, t« masters for classics, mathematics, English language and litera- 
ture, including histnry aiul geography, and writing, book-keeping, and drawing. 

S. The relation of the masters (<i) to each other ; (>■) to the managing body. 

Where there is a rector, ho should be the roediuni of communication with the 
local school committee, and beiides teaching such branches of education aa he is 
beat qualified for, he should visit weekly each of the classea taught by the other 
Buattza. Where there ii no rector, tlm maoten ihould meet liom time to time 
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with tiie acliool couuniUcc and talk over tbo alTairs of tho scliool. All the mnatera 
should in this case be on the Boiiie footing. The emoltmieuta nnd statua of tba 
rector and mostera Bbould be auoh as to sccnre men of tnlents and ocquircmenta 
fitted to coniinBUd the reapcot of the pnpils, and who ehould bo under no tenijita- 
tioD to sech to please either pupils or parents by relaxation of discipline or un- 
worthy compliimces. Maetets of schools should be rcgnrded as piibhc functionariea, 
— Goyemiaent officials. 

n. Relation of Burgh Schools to lite Commmity. 

4. The theory of tho bnrgh-achool system being, that it meets the wants of the 
whole oommunity ; how is this found to be in practice ! 

Tho burgh school as at present conatitntcd doce not meet the wants of 
the whole oomjuunity. Tho head master in moat instances is selected for 
his knowledge of claaaics. In Fruasia and Nnisaau, with (he scboola of which 
I am well acquainted, from reading and poraonal ohsorvation, while olosiica 
are carefully taught, provision is made for other branches of knowledge even 
more osaentiaL The mother tongue throughout the whole school course 
occupies a prominent place. History, geography, mathematics, olemontary 
science are carefully taught. In every town of any importance there is a 
gymnasium or school in which the chief place ia held by classics, and a Beat 
Schule in which the tenching of sdonce predominates. In Stnuuoer there is 
no burgh school ; not a farthing paid out of the town fim'ls for education. The 
Academy takes the place to some extent of the gynmasium, classics being taught 
to all whose parents arc willing to pay for it. The Free Church School repre- 
sents the C'crm&n Real Sehule. Neither the Academy nor the Free Cbunih 
^hool has any x>ermnnent endowment, except that an excellent dwelling.honsc^ 
capable of accoraroodnting boarders, haa been built for the rector of the Academy, 
to whom a salary of £50 has also been paid for some years by Lord Stair ; but the 
rector has to pay out of the school fees the ossistAnts he employs. The matter of 
the Free Church School being a certificated teacher, and his school receiving 
Oovemmeut aid, employs pupil-teachers aa assiatants. 

G. More especially — (n) Do all classes in the community avail themselves of it T 

All the classes of the uommnnity do not avail themselves of the Stranraer 
Academy, which is the subatitatc for a burgh school. The foes are higher for the 
branches most in request, and the teaching of these branohea in the Academy 
being chieQy by an assistant, whereas in the Free Church School they are tao^t 
by tho master ; many parents who conld affiird to pay higher fees prefer to send 
their children to that achool, and the attendance on it ia greater than on the 
Academy. 

(d) Does its mixed character operate against it as compared with private aca- 
demies, proprietaty schools, boarding schoois at a distance, or other schools t 

The mixed character of the Academy operates ngunat it as compared with 
boarding schools at a distance. Wealthy parents prefer sending their children 
to these schools, both on account of tho teaching in the school, and the rank 
of tho parents of tho children with whom theirs mingle as playfellows. And 
■Ithongfa the present rector, who is an excellent scholar and painstaking teacher, 
has repeatedly advertised for boarders, he has never hod more than two or tlireQ 

IIL QuatUy qf Inetriiction. 

G. Is the bnrgh school instruction sufiicicnt, without supplementary end, to pre- 
pare a boy of good ability for success in the competitive examinations at the 
nnivorsities, and for the civil, military, and East Indian services I 

The variety of branches taught by the same pciaon is so great, and the clossitication 
of the pupils as to stage of progress so imperfect, from tho want of an adequate staff 
of teachers, that the Academy instruction without supplementary aid is, in my 
opinion, insufficient to prepare a boy, even of good abilities, for suucess in the com- 
petitive examinations, or for the civil, military, and East Indian services. In con- 
aequence of the low standard of acquirement in the j unior classes of the univer- 
Mties, boys at present are prepared for college in the Academy, hut wore tho 
entrfmce examination what it ought to be, this with the Jffesent staff of maatora 
would bo impossible. 

IV. Cmrkulum. 

7. It ia understood that generally in Scotland the parents are freo to choose the 
dassea which thdr children shall attend. State your views as to the advantage* 
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o£ this system, aa oompnred witli thst by which the pupUs arc obliged to follow Rev. R. 
ft preBoribeil oonrsa of study. Cnnning- 

In the Edinburgh Lulitutioii, over which I prosided from its fomulatioii in hun. 

October 1832 to May 1837, and in Blairlodgo Academy, from J841 to I85I, 

there were two ixniraes: the one for pupils intended fur the leamod profes- 
sions, the other for pupils intended for employments to the succassfal pniaccn- 
tion of which a criticnl knowledge of Greek and Lotin is not indispensftbly re- 
quisite. Id certain departmcnta of kuowlodgc the two coursus uoiacided, in others 
they diverged ; the additional time given to dassics in the one being devoted 
to modem languages, and nataral science in the other. The parents, in general, 
decided merely which of these conrscs they wished their children to follow. 
Applications to hai'e their children exempted from attendance on parts of the 
course were of mro oocurreooe, and were met liy the statcmont that, if insisted on, 
tho teachers could not be responsiblo for the success of a course of iustruotion 
which by their interference was rendere^l maimed and imperfect. In a pahlio 
•chool such interference should not be permitted, unless on a medical certificate 
that health required exemption from attendance. 

8. In England and elsewhere the practice is for a pupil to be promoted from the 
class of one master to that of another master, according to the proficiency of tJio 
pnpil as ascertained by examination. But in Scotland it is understood to be the 
practice for the same master to conduct his popils through the whole course of 
instruction in the same aulijcct furnished by the school. State your views upon 
the advantages and disadvantages of those rival systems. 

The Scottish system seems to me to possess some advantages. The master 
knows what the pupil has been taught. Having himself lud the foundation, 
tu can proceed confidently Id rearing the superstructnre. Ho knows the 
mpnl, iutellectnal, and physical characteristics of the pupil, and can adapt his 
■ode of instruction t^ Uiese. The pupil, on the o&er hand, knows tho 
^Mher, has become familiar with his modes of illustration, and comprehends 
tDuh mora readily what is taught than he Miight were the same truths 
presented in a form new to him. When the effect of intimacy has been to 
awaken kindly feeling, the moral power which the teacher is thus enabled to 
wield may be turned also to good account. Nothing is more injurious to a 
pnpil than freqoent changes o{ schools ; and the same remark appUes to changes 
of teachers in tho snmo schooL Each sncceeding teacher has a new method, 
and the poor boy forgets what ho has learned in the past, in vain cCTorts to 
add to his stock of knowledge, while his aflectlons wither, never having time to 
take root in the soil till he is transpl&ntod to another. On the other hand, the 
variety of minds being infinite, the chance always is that the latent talent which 
has retoaincd undeveloped imder one mode of teaching may be cidlud forth by 
another, and that a change of instructors may thus in some cases bo beaefidBL 
When the impression on either aide has been nufavoarable, the change also may 
act powerfully by rekindling hope in both, and stimulatdng each to new effort. 
The Scottish system certainly labonrs nnder this disadvantage, that promotion 
from a lower to a higher form in the school is not made to depend ou the pro- 
ficiency of the pnpil, aa ascertained by examination, bat on the lapse of timet 
This has arisen from the fact that the master must go on with the majority of tho 
class, and pnpils dropped behind fall under the care of a diEferent teacher. And 
as the maatePs emolument depends on the nujnber of his pupils, he is naturally 
disinclined to have the number diminished. Were promotion, however, made to 
depend, as for the pupil's sake it ought, on progress, the average numbers dropped 
from each ulaas would approximate and this objection be romoved. 

V. Sutiiftls of iMlmelion. 

g. What subjects do yon believe to be best fitted for the education of the majo- 
rity of scholars attending the burgh schools I 

In Nassau, in the Piedagogia, for boys from their teoth to their fourteenth 
year, instruction is given in religion, and in the ancient and modem languages, 
history, geography, the constitution and laws of Nassau, natural history, music, 
drawing, physics, gymnastics. In the Gymnasia, fur boys from the age they 
leave the Pidagogia to their entering the nnivarslty, a higher instruction is 
given in the branches before enumerated. The subjects sp«:ifieil iu the school 
curriculum of Nassau, suletituting tho constitution and laws of Britain for 
those of Naasan, seem all necessary for the eduoatioii of the scholan attonding 
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the burgh Buhoola. As atatcsl iu my aiiBwer to No. 7, there ought to bo two 
counies ; one for pupils intended for the learned profesaions, the other (or those 
designed for other empIoynieiitB. Theso may be arranged eo that in certain 
bmncheB the two claases of pupila may meet, while at othor hours each may 
pRiaoauta under different masters their separate studies. This feature of the 
Edinburgh Institution has been introducod in the Edinburgh Academy, and more 
recently into the High School of Edinburgh. 

10. What subjects do you believe to be preferred by the parents ! 

The parents ])refcr those subjects which they deem likely to be most useful to 
thair children in the special line of life for which they themselvea destine their 
children. Sensible parenta appreciate, however, the indirect influence of claasica 
and mathematics on mental development, and do not object to the course chalked 
out, provided they are allowed to choose the one of the two courses of study 
best adapted to prepare their children for the employments which they wish them 
afterwards to follow. 

VI. Examinalions. 

11. Would it, in your opinion, be an advantage or otherwise, if the borgh 
schools were examined annually, and publicly reported on hy independent exa- 
miners? 

Such examination, both oral and in writing. I should rcgarJ as of the hi^est 
importance, furnishing, as it wonld, a stimulus to both teacher and pupil, and a 
test of the measure of success attending their ctForts. 

12. If such examiners are desirable, how should they lie appointed? 

Each of the University Courts might appoint a certain number of Masters of Arts, 
or qualifleil literary men, having a. practical knowledge of teaching, to be examiners, 
and from these the local school committees should be at liberty to select one or 
more examiners of their schools annualt; ; or the examiners for each burgh school 
might bo appointed annually by the Board of Education, recommended in the 
Report of tiie Education ConuniBsion. To ensure something like uniformity, the 
examination papers for all Scotland might be drawn up by the examiners for the 
year, jointly, and the values attached to each paper SxcA. The examiners' fees 
and the allowance for travelling expenses should also be fixed, and the parties by 
whom they were to bo payable. 

VII. Relation betwtai Burgh Schoola and Ihe UnieernlKK. 

1 3. State your views as to the rebtion which should exist between the hurgh 
Bohools and the universities. 

The burgh schools and the universities should each do the work which ap- 
propriately belongs to them. The burgh schools should prepare for the uni- 
versities two classes of students, — philologit-al and scientific students. The 
conrse of study, as specified in the answer to No. 7, should bo so regulated as 
to prepare each of these classes for entering with advantage on ^o higher 
studies suitable to a uiuvemity. Thu junior Greek, Latin, and mathematical 
classes in the university should be abolished. An entrance examination, suf. 
deiitly rigid to secure an amount of attainment higher than the instructioa 
(pvan in these claaacs, should be adopted and enforced. The standard of attain- 
ment in the bmgh schools should be raised, and the pupils retained till the age of 
sixteen or seventeen. Professors should no longer have the drudgery of drilling 
tyros in the elements of tho subJecU they teach, and sohool-boys should bo sub- 
jected to the discipline of school till their minds wore prepared for the freedom of 
oniveiHity life. 

VIU, Suggestion! upon Burgk and Middte-Ctati Schooln. 

14. Have you any snggeations or remarks to make upon the Burgh School of 
Stranraer, or generally upon tho burgh-school system ? 

The only additional remark which occurs to ma is, that the state of educa- 
tion in Stnmraer, and I believe that in many other burghs a similar state of 
things exists, appears to me clearly to prove the inadequacy of voluntary effort, 
even Mded as at present by State assistance, to provide such on education as the 
middle chtsses require, and that, to accomplish this. Town Councils should be 
authorized and enjoined to raise, by local assessment, the sum* which the local 
■ebool ccmuoittee shall decUre to be necesaary for this end. 
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4. — Jamks D5NAU130S, Rector of the High School, Edinliurgh. E 

What has been your experience on the sabject of e<Iucation 1 
I was two yem Greek tutor in thu Univeraity of Kilinburgh, two years rector 
of the High School of StirUug, ten yoara one of the claBaicul masters in the High 
School of Edinburgh, and since July 18G6 I have been rector in the laat-montioncd 



Wonld you state you 
I. CoiH 



«a on the following points : — 

in and Managemenl "f Burgh SrJioolg. 



t 



1. The constitution of the burgh BuhooL 

To this question I can give only a general answer, becaoBc modifications night 
be necewary according to circumatancea. The ataff should, consist, in my opinion, 
of three classes of officials, — (1.) A rector; (2.) ordinary masters ; (3.) extraor- 
dinary teachers ; and this third class would consist also of two closEes ; (a) Those 
who teach some branch not unch demanded by the public, and which it is desir- 
able should be purely optional ; and {b) a certain number of assistant teachers, 
young men of promise, occupying in tha teaching profession a iiosition somewhat 
similar to that of probationers in the Church. 

Eleclion.— AH tho teachetB should bo elected by the Town ConncUa of the 
respective burghs. Election by Town CouncCa has some disadvantages, but as yet 
no system of election that 1 know has worked with greater fairness to all parties, 
■nd with greater benefit to the schools. Besides, this is a kind of tight which 
WW II I III to me to belong to Town Councils, if schools are to be real bu^h schoola, 
and it keeps up the interest of the pubhc in the schools. 
^L-Teiturs ofojiee. — Thisis one of the most difficult problems with which we have 
'^^fedeal i for, on the one hand, if the tenure of office is as at present ad viltim nvt 
«lipam, it is very possible for a teacher to do great damage to a school by con- 
tinning to occupy his place when bo is utterly unlit for it, but. on the other hand, 
if his tenure is not ad vitata aut culpam, the dignity of the teacher's office is 
materially impaired ; he does not work with the same independence and freedom of 
mind ; and, ns the value of the office is lessened by a precarious tenure, men of 
eminence are loss likely to be attracted to tho teaching profession under such a 
tennre than under a pcnnanent one. I think that the University Commissiooera, 
in dealing with the tenure of professorships, have token the wisest course. 
The ad vUam aut cu'/xira tenure should be ret^ned. Retiring allawnnces shoiJd 
be definitely settled, and after a certain amount of service the Town Councils 
should have the power of compelling teachers to accept of these. Besides this, I 
think that it is of great moment that there should bo a gradation of masters, when- 
ever it is possible ; that there should not merely be a rector as head master, but 
that there should be first, second, third masterships, so that the teacher might rise 
through ste]i9 to the height of his profession. 

2. The management of tho burgh school 

Tho High School is at present managed thus : — (a) The general alTaira 
ot the school, such as the supply of apparatus, etc, are managed by a com- 
mittee of the Town Council, whose decisions, however, are not carried into 
effect until sanctioned by tho Town Council {H) The discipline of the school 
is intrusted entirely to the rector. If I were to judge by the short experience 
I have had of this system, I should be compelled to say that it has worked 
admirably. I have been amaKed at the amount of time, energy, and thought 
which the committee are willing to spend, and have spent, on the High School 
The members of the committee are intelligent, and have studied the subject 
ofedocation; some of them are old pupils of the High School, and some have 
children attending tho school. They have thos a deep interest in the school 
Looking, however, theoretically at tho matter, I think the present system ia ex- 
posed to some disadvantages, which may at any time arise. (1.) The committee 
is a variable body. The memlicrs of the Town Council are constantly going out 
and coming in ; and as every year changes take place in it, it is possible 
that there may also be changes in the Education Committee every year. Tho 
effect of this is that members come into the committee who have everything tn 
learn in regard to the school, and often when members have made themselves 
of tha sabject, tbey go out of the Town Council, and the benefit of their 
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Dr. Donald- knowleiJge and experience ia lirat. Therefore, it seems to rae desirable tli»t the 
5"". committee ahouid be made pennaaont, or at least leaB vBriablethan it is at preaent ; 
that it Bhoold be appointed by the Town Council ; that a certain proportion of 
its members should be uutnatly Town CounciUors, but that another portion alionld 
be elected penuuientif from the moat educated of the citizens, from the panmta 
and tho old pupils, without having seats at the Council Board. (3.) A eommittee 
ia not the beat body for managing details of bnsineBS, and therefore I think 
that the chairman of the conmiitteo should have power delegated to him of dury- 
ing out all arrangeiiiHDta which may be necessary for tho efficient ooaduct of the 
BchooL For instance, in regard to apparatus, the mode of action at present is as 
follows : — The rector and masters lay their wonts before the Council The 
Council refer the matter to tho committee. The committee discuss the sobject, 
and recommend to the Council. The Council discuss and resolve. Then the 
resolution is carried out by the committee. There arc so many steps here that 
there is always a ohance of the matter stopping altogether, and, at any rate, a 
good deal of time is lost. 

3. The relation of the masters [a) to each other ; [h) to the managing body. 
(a) The rector sfaDold bo rcspaoaible for the discipline of the whute schnoL It 

shoiUd therefore be his right and business to see that all the regulations of the coni' 
mittee of management are honestly carried out, and that each master does his work. 
At the same time, I think that, as tho masters should bo good and competent 
teachers, tho more they are left to follow their own ways, so long as they do not 
mar the usefulness of the Bchool, the better. For one of the great aims of ednoA' 
tion is to produce and foster individuality. I think also that it is bat fair, as 
well as wise, for the rector to consult all his collei^ues in adopting any general 
method ; for if teachers are to teach BDCCCSsfuliy, t^ey must teach heartily, and 
with full belief in the plans they adopt In one word, I think that tho employ- 
ment of arbitrary force would be, in almost all cases, extremely injudicious, and if a 
rectorennnotsncoeed in prod octng harmony without force, he is in a very awkward 
plight. I bare already said that I think there ahoiUd be a gradation of master- 
ships, but this gmdntioD would show itself in a gradation of salary and in preced- 
ence on any occasions whera all cannot go together, but one muEtgoh«farc another. 
In all other respects I think the masters should be on an equality ; and the more 
reajiect jnuil them, and the mora independence given them, the more hkcly is 
it that the tone of their teaching will be high ; {h} The teacbera should he bound 
to follow out the injunctions of the managing body ; but if tho managing body 
has sense and a real interest in the good of the school, they will taku no im- 
l)ortnnt stop without first consulting the masters. 

II. Bflation of Bur</h Schooh lo tlie Commamly. 

4, The theory of the biirgh-echool system being, that it meets the wants of tlta 
whole community ; how is this found to bo in practice T 

The only answer that it seems to mo con be given t« this question is, that the 
burgh schools ore totally inadequate to supply the wants of the eommnmties in 
vhich they are situated. The bnrgh schools are, OS far ns I know them, all of veiy 
old standing. They were set up when the po^mlation of the burghs was small, 
and when the desire for education was limit^. And no attempt lia been made 
to extend the burgh-school system, but the wonts of the communities have been 
left to be supplied by private schools. Thus, in Edinburgh, there is but one bnrgh 
school, which at one time juissessed an absolute monopoly of education. That 
school now supplies the wants of a limited class, and bears a special character. 

6. More espcially— (n) Da all the classes in the community avcul thomselvM 
of it? 

No. 

(fi) Docs its mixed character operate against it as eompored with private 
academies, proprietary schools, boarding schools at a distance, or other schools T 

There is no doubt a strong tendency in the present day for parents to send 
their children to schools which they deem suitable for what they regard their 
own position in society. This matter of respectability, again, is very much 
determined by the fees charged ; and as people pay different prices tor box, pit, 
and gallery to see tho same play, so they are willing to pay very different prices 
for the same eiiuoation. Still I believe that, if the burgh-school system wore 
properly worked out, the mixed character of the schools, so far as it should be 
allowed to exist, would hove a beneficial effect. What I nuwu is this. In a 
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proper bargh-Bcbool system unple prOTisJon would be made for at least three ^- Donald- 
cliuseB of acholara, — (n) Those whose eduoition laast end at eleven or twelve "'"'• - 
ycara oC age, perhaps earlier. Tbuir inatruction would be confined to reading, 
writing, luithmctic, and a knowledge of firitish hiatorj and British geography, 
witb only occasionid rambles itito other subjects, (b) Thoie whose education 
must end &t thirteen or fourtvea Here, iu addition tJi the above subjects, there 
ahould be Imparted the knowledge of one or two modom huiguagea, with JQ- 
stniotion iu continental history and geography, {c) Those whose education ends 
at siirteen or seventeen. For this claaa it seems to me that latin should be 
tha principal linguistic instrument of culture. They do not require Greek. 
(ri) Along with this lost claia might bo trained up, to a certain stage, those who 
ore destined to proaeoute their studies till beyond twenty, and of couihb these 
would make Greek as well as Ditin a tliorough study. This is a general sketch, 
the details of which it would take too much space to fill in. Now, if we had 
sach a system of burgh schools, the character of each school would he determined 
by the aim of the school, and parents wonld send their children to the one or 
other, according to the aims which they have for their children. It is plain that 
very few of the Ant cLiss would go to the second, or could afford the time to go 
to the second ; and so on with the other classes. But in a national burgh systton 
some method should be dovised, by which even the poorest boy, if he has abihty, 
may attend the highest class of schools. And such boys in a school would not 
only be not injurions to the school, but would act powerfully for good. For I 
think that it should bo only the extremely talented poor who should be aided 
in obtaining the highest education. It is mere waste of money and time to pro- 
vide a high education for a poor, dull, or average boy, and it is often cruelty to 
the boy himself. 

in. Qtialily of Jiutruelion. 
6. Ts the burgh-tchool instruction sufficient, without supplementary aid, to pre- 
pare a boy of good ability for success in the competitive examinations at the 
universities, and for the civil, military and East Indian services ? 



IV. Curriculum. 

7. It is understood that generally in Scotland the parents are free to choose the 
dosBoB which their children shall attend. State your views as to the advantages 
of this system, as compared with that by which pupils are obliged to [oUow a 
{■rescribed course of study. 

I think that there shoulil bo a prescribed course, but 1 think, at the same 
time, that thet« sliould not be a rigid enforcement of that course. The experience 
of the Edinburgh High School ia, that if a prescribed cmine be laid down, but 
not made absolutely compulsory, ahnost all the parents will follow the course. 
The few exceptions are coses in which the boys aro preparing for special exa- 

8. In England and elsewhere tho practice is for a pupil to bo promoted from 
the dass of one master to that of another master, according tu the proficiency of 
the pnpil as aseertaincd by examination. But in Scotland it is understood to be 
tho practice for tho same master to conduct his pupils through the whole cotirae 
of inatruoiion in the same subject furnished by the school State your views 
upon the advantages and disadvantages of those rival systems. 

I think that the advantAges are on the side of the English systeni ; but 
there is no doubt that the Scotch also has its advantages. TIio advantages on 
the Scotch side, however, arc partly the result of the present state of education 
in Scotland. I shall state the principal ones : — (1,) By a change of subject every 
year the teacher's mind is kept active, and he is compelled at least to refresh his 
memoiy. (2.) He comes to know his pupils thoroughly, and therefore manages 
with ease olosaes of large siz?. {3.) He forms a oloso connexion with many of 
the pupils for life, and gives them advice and help whenever these are necessary, 
(4.) If he were to send the pupils away for ignorance, carelessness, or inabihty to 
keep np with the class, the pupils might faro a good deal worse than in his class. 
Ho might be doing a positive mischief to the boy. On the other band, the Eng- 
lish system has theee advantages .' — (1.) The master has a definite and limited 
■phare of intrtructioii, and if ha ia Mtive-ininded, he may makehimwlf tliorongbly 
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Dr. Donald- master of all the beat mcthodH of cotnmtmicating his kaovledge. At the same 
*on. time I think that a maater ahouM always have some new, or at lea«t to him nn- 

common, subject to teacli, that his mind may bo stirred by novelty and contnat, 

(2.) If the pupils are amuiged accordiog to proficiency, the class will make much 
more progress, and the ciamiaation will act as a further stimulus. (3.) I think, 
as I have aoid nlreody, that there should be a gradation of tcaohers, and this can 
take place only on the English system. 

V, SabjfeU of lastnidioa. 

d. Wbat subjccta do you believe to lie best fitted for the education of the 
majority of soholars attending the bnrgh schools ! 

The answer to this qaestioa I have already indicated in my anawar to 
qnestion fifth. 

10. What subjects do you believe to be preferretl by the i)arent8 1 
I am not able to judge of the wishes of the parents. 

VI. Examiiiaiions. 

11. Would it in your opinion bo an advantage or otherwiae, if the burgh 
■choota were oxamiucil annually, and publicly reported on by independent 



I think that it wonld be of great advantage to have the schools annually exa- 
mined. But I do not see that any good wonld come from the examineis alwaya pub- 
lishing their reports. If competent examiners examined, and then held conantta- 
tions nith the teacherH, painting out defects, snggeatiug new methods, etc, much 
good might arise But if the reports were always made public, efforts would be 
made to get mild examiners, who would give a kindly report ; or if examiner* 
published severe reports, their opinions might bo attributed to personal piqae, tu 
dislike of the school, to incompeteuce, and other causes, and wo should have 
n great deal of very unprofitable strife. 

IS. If Buoh examiners are deairable, how should they be appointed ! 

1 think the managing body ahoold appoint the examiners. In fact the exami- 
nation is part of their function, and they appoint examiners in their stead, simply 
to do work which they cannot do themselves so effectively, 

VII, ReJntion betireen Burgh Schools and the Vniverailicif. 

13. State your views as to the relation which shoald exist between the burgh 
schools and the Universities. 

I think that the eianiinera should be taken almost exclusively, if not exclu- 
sively, from the university professora for the highest class of burgh schools. 
Examinere for the lower classes of schools might be taken from teachera in the 
higher schools, not in the some locabty, or from any body of thoroughly compe- 
tent teachers. If the professors were appointed examiners, I should cousider it 
to be their duty to considt both with the teachers and the maaaging body as to 
the state and organization of the schools. And it would certainly be an advantage 
if the higher or classical burgh schools were to harmonise exactly with the 
university, or. in other words, that the teaching of the university in its lowest 
claaaea should be an advance on that of the schools in their highest. Bnt the 
only right way to produce this harmony, ia, it seems to me, not to alter the teach- 
ing of ibs Bchcols as it is at present given, but to raiae that of the uuiversttieB 
above it 

VIII. Sug-jealioni ttpoM Burgh and Middte-Claes Sohooh. 

1 4. Have you any suggestions or remarka to make upon the burgh achool of 
Edinburgh, or gcneraUy upon the burgh-sehool syrtem » 

15. Have you any suggestions to make upon middle-class education in Scot- 
land? 

I have already sketched out the system of schools which I think should bo 
established in all bui^ha. I here make the further remark, that I do not think 
we ever can have a thorough education unless by the union of the whole of each 
community (county, burgh, etc.) in the adoption of one system. This union may 
be effected in two ways : cither by the whole of each community voluntarily com- 
bining and forming themselves into a society for the purpose, or by the Govern- 
ment passing such laws and making such arrangementsas shall enable the conunu- 
nitiea to Mtabliah a uniform system. I maah prefer the latter method j because 
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Govemment u the oatural meoiia of efTEctingaQil canyingout a complete combina* Dr. DaluJd- 
tion of the people ; because there ia much more ohaiice of the work being thus dons, ""■'- 
ani] mncb greater probability that a Bysteiu thiiB eatabliehed vill be permanent 
I could adduce very many roasoiiB for the asaertion that a thorongh education 
can be procured for all portions ot the comniunity only through combination, bat 
an exposition of these would occupy too much apace. But I ahall notice the main 
ones. They are all principles which I cnniider eetablished now by the best 
writers and thinlcere on the science oE education. (1.) Success in teaching depends 
on the capability of the teacher, hia possession of the requisite knowledge, his in- 
aight into the nature of his pupil, and his oharacter. Now, men of thorough 
qualifications in all respects can be obttuned for the teaching profession, only if 
the system is a national one. A teacher in a national system has an independent 
position — he has a rccognise<l place ; and it is in the power of the nation to make 
that position on honoured one, and worthy the ambition of firat-rate men. But if 
the matter is left to prix'ate adventure, the case may be totaUy different. The 
person who sets up a private scliool generally has to employ a number of teachers. 
Bat these teachers are often men merely passing on to some other profession, nut 
interested in the work of teaching, and sometimes receiving the most wretched 
salatiea. The work nf education is thus entrusted to men incapable of discharging 
their duties efleutively, and the pupils suffer for it. (2.) For teaching succcBsfully 
a class of a certain size is absolutely necessary, supposing the boys to bo of nearly 
equal ability, and at nearly the same stage. In other words, a class may be too 
small, or too lai^e, for the most successEut teaching. If the class is too small, 
there is apt to be liatlesaneKa. There ia not tho same opportunity for that emlless 
repetition which is the most essential element of success in instruction. And 
there is comparatively little room for (he exercise of attention, the pupil not 
requiring to Hatea to the master's teaching and questioning other pupils. Then, 
uun, the class may be too large, and the pupil may bo overlooked altogether. 
flus can bo remeilicd only where tho nation undertakes the arraugemant of tho 
danes and the distribution of the pupils nuder a national system. {3.) Every 
man possesses only a certain amonnt of intellectnal vigour, and therefore can teach 
only a limited number, and for a limited time, each day. Work beyond hia natu- 
ral power bocomes routine work, and is often detrimental to the pupil's mind, 
instead of being productive of intellectual activity. Under a competitive adven- 
ture system there is no regulation of the sfuritual forces of the teacher. Ho 
hoi to submit to mere accidents of the day, and may have to overwork or under- 
work himself by tnms according to the caprice of tho public. Under a Datiouol 
system the teacher would bo provided with adequate work, hia amount of 
work being assigned according to his powers, and not according to the chance 
demands of the public (4.) I beUeve that it is an entire mistake to 
suppose that competition in education is good. I believo a generous rivalry 
may exist and be of great service, but mere competition is l>ad, and appeals 
almost invariably to the lowest and weakest jorts of the character of the 
public. The only proper educator is one that acts under a deep feeling of 
his responsibility. He believes also that it is his work to educate, whatever 
might be the money reward which he receives. In other words, the money 
which he receives is not the reword for his labours, but the condition on 
which it is possible for him to give his labours. And hia reward is something 
higher and greater than any earthly possession. To introduce a money com|)eti- 
tion into such work is to introduce motives and thoughts which tend rather to 
turn him aside from his real work aud to make hint look to appearances and im- 
pressions. For these and many other reasons, based on the nature of education, 1 
have a strong conviction of the necessity of a public system of education aitapted 
to all classes of the community. I might further appeal to the actual results of 
mere adventure education. I have heard it again aud again aaserted by the most 
competent authorities, and I can confirm the iiaHertion from my own experience, 
that at present the teachers of the poorer classes, taken as a whole, teach better, 
and give a more effective education in the elementary branches, than the teachers 
of the middle clsases in these branches. I believe also tliat a thorough examina- 
tion of all the adventure schools of every kind in this country, an inquiry into the 
state of education, the salaries of the teachers, the ultimate professions of these 
teacben, their length of residence nt each school, and similar matteis, would give 
somo curious results. At the some time there is no doubt that, occasionally, 
adventure schools may be of great use to the commimity. 'When a man of 
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!■ ability lias Home ideas in eduoation which the conuuanity refoses to cury oat, lia 
may emWcly thi?iil himaelf in a Bcbool, and show that his ideas are at oaca prac- 
tical and voJuable. Adventure schools of this elaaa arc of great consequence, and 
the nation owes a deht of gratitude to the founders of them, but is foolish if it 
does not soon employ them in its service. There ore many poiuts of detail in a 
natioDal system to which I should like to refer, hut I confine myself to the remark, 
Uiat ample provision should be loado for the teaching of science, of singing, and 
drawing systematically and regularly. The teaching of science has been singularly 
BOecessful in the High School, in an educational point of view, and the teaching 
of drawing and of singing, if conducted according to the best methods, might 
axercise a powerful moral and relining influence. 



5. — William D. Gkddks, M.A., Professor of Greek, Uiiiversity of Aberdeen. 
What has been your experience on the subject of education I 
I was for seven years in the Grammar School of Aberdeen, partly as master and 
partly as rector, and have taught in the Chair of Greek at the Univeraitj for 



Would you state your views on the foUowing points :~~ 

L ConiUlulUm and Management qf Burgh SchooU. 

1. The constitution of the burgh school. 

In conaeqaence of ati old endowment providing for a fair staff of masters from 
a compwutively early period, and, by a special deed, requiring tho appointment 
to offices to proceed upon ' contestation ' or comparative trial, the Burgh Scbool 
of Aberdeen boa enjoyed a saccessiua of able and sncceuTuJ teachers. "Diia 
endowment, however, having been converted into a fixed feu-duty, is now inade- 
i|iiate, and requires \a be greatly supplemented. 

2. The management of tlie burgh school. 

The management of the Burgh School has been highly creditable to the 
Town Counoil of Aberdeen, aud I should consider any alteration in that respect 
uncalled for, except in so far as may he necessary to secure the introduction □( a 
well -considered and homogeneous system all over the country. 

3. The relation of the masters (n) to each other ; [b) to the managing body. 
On these points I have no opinion, except that there should be one of tho 

masters with the title of Rector, or, as in the German Gymnasia, Director, who 
should have a general charge over the othem, in respect of the practical working 
oat of the duties of the school, and be the organ of communication both with the 
patrons or local managers, and with Government inspectors, or the Board of 
Education. 

II. Relation of Burgh Schoola lo tlie Comiaunily. 

4. The theory of the burgh-school system being, that it meets tho wants of 
the whole community ; how is this found, to be in practice T 

The difficulty in most educational institutions at present is, bow tn subserva 
at one and the same time tho claims of those intended for commercial life, baxA 
those intended for the learned professions. 

6. More oapceiolly — (a) Do all the classes in the community avail themselves 
of it! 

Chiefly the middle classes, and a portion of the bdustrial cloasea ; tho last, 
however, it is to be feared, less than formerly, in conaequenco of tho many open- 
ings for money.making now presented, and other well-known causes to which I 
need not allude. 

(J) Docs its mixed character operate against it na compared with private aca- 
demies, proprietary schools, boarding schools at a distance, or other schools ! 

Probably it does ; and in the case of youths from India and the Colonies, and 
also those at home who have only guardians to superintend them, there will 
always be a certain advantage in favour of the other institutions referred to. 

III. Qiuility of Imtruction. 
6. fa the burgh-school instruction sufficient, without supplementary aid, to 



V. iH (ue uurgn-scnooi msn^ii 
prepare a boy of good ability for ^v.....^. ,^ . 
nnivenities, and for the civil, military, and E 
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Itegoj^iing the compotitiro cxaminatiaDS at tho Scottish Umvcraitiva, ob thuy PrufeBBor 
ore at present conatituted, the instmction at the Aberdeen Cnunm&r School ia P ^de a. 
BulHcicDt, as ia shown by the good appearance made year after year by its pnjnls 
at the buraaty competition at Aberdeen. Ab to tho civil and military service 
eiaminationE, I am not aoqnainted with them rafficiently to give an opinion ; 
regarding the East India Service cumpetition, I ahonld answer in tho u^atiTe. 

rv. Curriculum. 

7. It is understood generally in Scotland tho jiarenta are free to ohooae 
the chuacg which their children shall attend. State yoor views as to the ad- 
vantage of this system, as compared with that by which pupils are obliged to 
follow a prescribed coarse of study. 

If tho boy is inttiDdeil to enter early on commercial or bunineas life, without 
attending the imiversity, the parent, I think, may safely be left tho liberty of 
choice. In the case of thoao who look to entering the lUiivormty, or who mean 
to follow one of the profeEsions, it would be desirable to have a well -understood 
programme laid down, from which, as a general rule, there ought to be as Uttlu 
deviation as possible. 

8. In England and etBCwhere the practice is for a pupil to be promoted from 
tho cIoSB of one master to that of another master, according to the proficiency of 
the pupil aa ascertained by examination. But in Scotland it ia understood to be 
the practice for the same master to conduct his pupils through the whole course 
of instruction in the same subject fumisheil by the school. State your views 
upon the advantages and diaadvaotages of those rival systems. 

If we jndge from the arrangements in the gynmosial system of Germany, the 
former mode is the one to be preferred. 

V. SahJecU rif Inetractian. 

9. What snbjecti do you believe to be beat fitted for the education of the 
majority of scholars attending the burgh schools T 

In addition to the recognised branches of (□) classics, [h) arithmetic and 
nisthematics, and (c) English, including geography and tho outlines of history, it 
is not only desirable bnt necessary to obtain provision for a certain amount of 
regular instmction in {</) French and German, {e) natnrol history, (/) mnac, and 
(f;) drawing. Without facilities, at oil events in the larger centres, for acquiring 
a knowledge of these branches, it is in vain to think that a large and liberal scheme 
can be devised adequate to the occaciou or to the wants of the present age. 

10. What subjects do you believe to be preferred by tho parents t 
Cannot anawcr this queation. 

VL Exammaiions. 

11. Would it, in your opinion, be an advantage or otherwise, if the burgh 
schools were examined annually, and publicly reported on by indepeudent ex- 
it would, provided it were a recognised anil, aa it were, statutory occurrenoe, 

and not a fitful intervention, which has a tendency to produce suspicion and 
diatrast. 

12. 1£ floch examiners are desirable, how should they be appoined T 

By the Board of Education, or, if one may hope to see the work of instruc- 
tion pnt into the position it occupies in other lands, by the Minister of Education, 
to whom on annual report, with statistics tabulated, ooght to be presented. 

VII. Relation hctween Burgh fichoola and the fntoerrifies. 

13. State your views as to the relation which should exist between the burgh 
schools and the universities. 

Un this important subject the main suggestion I have to make ia, that it 
would be desirable to introduce something of the nature of the ' A bitaricntim- 
' Exaiaen,' as practised in the Qynmaaia of Germany, whereby the rector of a 
bnrgb school, in conjunction with one of the inspectors, should have the power of 
awarding, upon a well-underatood programme, certificates of fitness to proceed to 
the univeraity, which oertiScatea should entitle the students possessing them to 
the position of public students, and therefore capable of becoming candidates fur 
the ilegroo in Arts. The effect of such an arrangement would bo, that the suhool- 
stNuUnl would be raised by the bast possible means ; that it would be the MrT- 
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est of the bcIiooIb, as it ia iu Uenoauj', to retiun their pnjuU aa long a tine as 
possible, in order to mature and perfect their attainments, uid that the ■choola 
would be placeil iii a highly hotioorable position with reforeuce to the ilniTieraity. 
What facilities should be given to gtrudente otheF than those from burgh schools 
to attaiti the same position, so as to be distinct from private students, who shoulil 
have no right or clum to the degree, is another matter, but I have no doabt that 
such facilities could easily be devised. When e. system of so-called 'certificates 
' of maturity' is devised, under proper checks, and on a fair programme of scholar- 
ship, there will be no difficulty in reducing the cumuulum of the university to 
a three years' course, compensation being of course given to those chairs that 
would bo affected by such an arrangement. Another link of connexion might be 
established by entrusting the examination of preaeutees to offices in these schools 
to the university of the district to which the school belongs, in accordance with 
the precedent adopted io the Parochial Schools' Act 

VUL SugjeatioM upon Burgh and Middle-Clati SchooU. 

14. Have yoii any suggestions or remarks to make upon the Burgh School of 
Aberdeen, or generally upon the burgh-flchiiol system T 

15. Have you any suggestions to make upon middtc-closa education in Scot. 

Nothing occurs to mo specially on these heads, except that, along with 
□rganiiation and responsibility to a central authority, there ought to be com- 
bined three things :— jir«(, good aalarieB, whether through an educational rate, or 
by a Farliamentory grant, so that the offices in question may attract and rehuu 
men of good parts and high Bttainments ; lewndly, a ajAeto of promotion, in which 
effect shall be given to merit ; and thirdly, a more practical and distinct recc^i- 
tion, socially and nationally, of the honourableuess of the teaching profesiion. 
The first of these three is the great desideratum, oud, were that conceded, the 
ether things would follow. Even £500 to each of thirty burgh schools would do 
a great deal. A salary of £100 a year oould thus be got to endow a classical, a 
mathematical, and an English maatorship respectively, besides £200 for a higher 
claasical mastership, with the position of rector, and this, as a nuctens, along with 
other supplements of fees and local endowments, would enable us at all events to 
make a fair start. Out of the huge gnrpltiK revenae raised within the kingdom of 
Scotland, and acknowledged by the highest authority in Parliament to bo spent 
elsewhere, a fow thousands might well be spared for auch a purpose ; and, with 
the example of Prussia before us, we may entertain the con^nction that anch a 
grant as wo vautura to auggest would prove not only a legitimate bat a beneficial 
outlay of public money. Without such arrangements as are indicated above, it is 
not too mDch to say that the Universities' (Scotland) Act of ISQS remains but a 
fragment ; and I cannot allow thia opportunity to pass without expressing publicly 
how cordially all acqiuiinted with the subject must concur with Professor Blaclde 
in his consistent advocacy of such a supplement to that measure. At present, we 
are not within eight of the position attained by Prussia ' in this respect, and we 

1 In proof of thJB statement, reference may be made to the offidal rescript, delaillng 
the amount of clasBicol reading in Gymnasia boruro proccaiing to the Uaiveriity. I 
translate literally from Neieebauer's Frcusauchc Oymnatiat : Berlin, 183G, p. 137. 

■ By this ficbenie, each scTiolar, on hia nnitting the Gymnasium, has read, in the space 
' of six yoaia, the tollowiog authors, partly publicly, partly in private readings: — 

I. Greek. . ' T 

1. Homer, the Iliad and Odyists entire. 

2. Several Plays ot.£sehyluB, Bophocles, and Euripiiks. 

3. Herodotus, four Books. 

4. Thucyiiides, two Books. 

G. Xenophun, the Anaiasia entire. 

6. Plntsrch, several Lives. 

7. Demosthenes, Dt Ctrrona. 

8. Plato, fAodo. 

1. Virgil, Sctogua and ^ntid entire. 
'i, Horace, entire. 

5. Ovid, Mebimorphota eatire. 



i. Livy, Hve or six Books. 
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have fallen far behind the iileal nobly Bkctvheil tbreu cetiturieB ago by John ProfflSHir 
Knox ; let iia hope that we may not have to wMt long for the stateaman who will Ueddei. 
give to Scotland n Urge nnd comprehenBive scheme for the higher u well as 
for the lower cducatioii. 



G. — Rev. J. HiKSAH, D.C.L, Trinity College, Gleualmond. B 

IV. Curricalmii. 

7. It IB understood that generally in Scotland (be pareuts are free to choose 
the claasca which their children shall attcnil. State your views as to the advao- 
tagei of this syBtem, as compared with that by which pupils are obli{jed to 
foUuw a prescribed course of Btudy T 

The notions of a settled corriculum. and of a, perfectly open systeai controlled 
by parental choice, seem at tirat sight incompatible ; and those who mnintaia the 
former would be diBj>ased tu deny that the latter pl&u poBseBsea any advantages 
al alL This uunclusiuu, bowever, might bo too hasty. Fresh elements are intro- 
duced by the qaeation. What are the advantages of B special as against a general 
edueationT So far as special or professional education is admitted at all, the 
parents, who decide on the boy's future calling, are tbc uatural judges of Uie pre- 
paration which they wish him to receive. But it is necessary to be very careful in 
limiting the eiercisB of parental interference, lest it should destroy the balance of 
a systematic education, and thus do a great ijijnry to the larger proportion of 
the pupils for the sake of the few. There arc two methods in which the ailvan- 
toge can be secured without the disailvantage : either by supplying a choice 
omougst schools, foanded on different systems ; or, where circomstances render this 
impossible, by drawing a brood distinction between the iuvariabls curriculum, 
and a variable margin within which the choice of parents may be exercised. 
In moat large towns the former plan ji available Abundaucc of choice is offered 
by different establishments, or by the distinction which some flourishing and 
well-taught schools have introduced between the classical and modem side. In 
country places, and guucrally in elementary schools, it may he □ecess.'iry to take 
the other plan, and combine a variable margin with a central aystam of lixod 
routine. But under any circumstances, it would be a serious evil to forget that 
each person is to be trained, not only for a tr.vie or profession, but to dischargu 
the common duties devolving alike on all citizens, or (in a higher grade) on all 
gentlemen ; and it cannot be questioned that the education of a citizen and of a 
gentleman will be conducted in the moat efficient manner, upon a system which is 
protected from injudicious parental interference. Nothing is more valuable to a 
competent master than the co-operation and sympathy of a judicious parent ; hut 
thu interference of tlioae not ijuoliliod to aid him is equally mischievous. I may 
add that the ayatom of classes, as contrasted with nn organized school routine, is 
not likely to exert a goo<l inQuenco on the manners of pupils; who need, at 
their age, the sobering restrsinta of an organization which they feel to be superior 
to themselves. 

8. In England oud elsewhere the practice is for a pupil to be promoted from 
the claas of one master to that of another master, according to the proticiency of 
the pupil as ascertained by examination. But in Scothind it is understood to be 
the practice for the same master to conduct Lis pupils through the whole course 
of instruction in the same subject furnished by the school State your views 
upon the advantages and disadvantages of those rival systems? 

Two different subjects are included under this question ; that of removal by 
routine instead of merit ; and that of allowing each master to teach round the 
whole curriculum, instead of confining him to the province for which ho may 
be specially adapted. The latter is thinly a master's question. It is thought 

■ S. Tacitus, AnHoU. 
S. Cicem, Orations in 
" Da Offlciis," ' 
Tuscolaoa;." ' 

iV.B.—The above is only the clasaical part of the gymnnilsl work : In addition, tliere 
\a inatmction carried on simuttaneoaaly iu the departments of Oernuu, French, and 
EDg]i<>li, natural scieuco, mathematics, etc., and in the esse of stiiduiita iutend»l for 
theology a course of Hebrew, in which language the grnniinnlical training ia over hetoiB 
a student enten the Unlvcralty at all. 

19 
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ferment, if he takes hia turn in the highest teaching of the school Agwngt this 
mnrt be set tho obvious disadvantage, that many, who are admirably qualified to 
toauh little boys, are thns made to undertake work to which their scholarship is 
unequal ; and that many good seholara, who can t«ach tho highest compodtion 
exc^ently, arc aet upon the tedious drill of beginners, which they are unable to 
condnct properly. Under this head of the iuqniry, my experience is decidedly in 
favour of the English systeni. With regard to removal by routine, I never heard 
but one argument in it« favour, buyond that of economy, viz., that it baa a good 
moral effect to keep the same aet together, oa fricndsbiiia are thus cemented, and 
tbo dnller boys arc spared the discouragement of seeing themselves formally 
dropped from tho race. I donht tho tact of this alleged advantage i but even 
admitting it, we can consider it nothiug else but an argument for lubordinotiiig 
the interests of the higher to the interests of tho lower ; in a nord, for sacrifidng 
the claaa to its tail It would be as fair to demand that every eitpress sbould 
carry a Inggago train behind it to avoid hurting the feelings of the luggage engineer 
by :ih«nling him. It is deplorable to see clever boys wasting time and patience at 
the top, while tho maator, ivith the instinct which leads him to labour moat whem 
labour is most needed, is hammering at the heavy weights of the claaa. Itmustbo 
remembered, too, that the Scotch system generally involves a second economy, 
that of maintaining the same collateral division of dasscs tbrongh every subject ; 
so that, if the roll is filed by Ijtro and (Jreek, the same distribntion is mode to 
apply to mathematics and modem languages. No doubt this simplifies the time- 
table wonderfully. Ko plan is bo effectoal tor utilizing all the available time of 
every master, because each class is honded over entire at every change But 
surely no plan can bo less jnat to the boys. To distribute a school on (say) three 
different subjects into three distinct sets of cJaases, requires a ataS targe enough to 
provide work for the whole school at once in every subject. Yet nothing leaa 
than this will anflBce to do every boy fiUl juBtico. A boy may have a apecial taate 
for mathematics and no gift for language ; in that cose it is doing hini a direct 
injury to confine him to the low mathematical class which ranges with his class 
iu claaaioa. Or he may have lived much abroad, and have become a fair proficient 
in modem languages, while little more than a beginner in claasica. It is adistinct 
injustice then to mako him sit and listen to the imjierfect French or German 
lispings of hia com]>oers iu dasaica, while in that one sohject of modem languages 
he is perhaps the beat boy in the schooL An unwise economy always loads to 
waste iu tbo long run ; and in this instance it leads, in the case of boya aa wuQ as 
masters, to waste of time and temper, brains and skill. It is needless to dwell on 
the advantages of a more liberal arrangement ; the justice done to every boy by 
the precision with which his place can be determined ; the freedom and vivacil^ 
given to examinations, when the removes aro made to rest upon them ; and the 
value to the boys themselves, who are made to wait longer in a lower class, of tho 
repetition of their drill in elementary subjects. 



7.— James S. Hodson, D.D., Morton C 
Whotk 



ge, Oxford, Edinburgh Academy, 

.s been your experience on the aubject of ednoatioo t 
n years as rector of tbia school, averaging 400 boya. 
Would you state your views on the following points ; — 

m. QhoJUij of Itulmelion. 
G. la the burgh school instnictioo sufficient, without supplementary aid, to 
prepare a boy of good ability for snccesa in the competitive examinations at the 
universities, and for the civil, military, and East Indian servioca ? 

That of the Academy is, as is proved by the annual tiata of honours gained by 
its former iiupils. 

rv. Cu/rriealum. 

7. It ia understood that generally in Scotland the parents are free to choose 
Uie classes which their children shall attend. State your views aa to the ad- 
vantagea of this system, oa compared with tliat by which pupils are obliged t« 
follow B prescribed coarse of of study. 

In a school such as the Academy, I believo it to be esiential tbat paienta 
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and goordUiLB shonld luiTe no choice as to the conrae of etndy, beyond decttdiug Dr.HodMn. 
whether their bods should join the classical or the modem schools. 

S. Tn England and elsewhere the practice is for a pupil to be promoted from 
the claa» of one moater to that of another tuagter, according to the proficiency of 
the pupil aa oacertaJaed by eiiuniuation. But in Scotland it is uudeietood to bo 
the practice for the same master to conduct hia pupils through the whole course 
of iiutruction in the some subject furnished by the school. State your vieirs 
upon the advaotagea and disadvantages of those rival systems. 

I have no hesitation in saying that, of the two systems, the English is by for 
the best in principle, and ou^t to be the best in practice. I think, however, 
that a mwUficatioD of the Scotch nyatcm might more easily be introduced in Scot- 
land, which would work welt, and yet not be too violent a shock to national pre- 
judices. The very strong objections I think to eiist to the samo maator con- 
dnctiog his pupils through every class may be much diminished, though not 
wholly removetl, by his becoming, for the last two or three years, the assistant of 
the head master, as la the case in the Edinburgh Academy. His personal interest 
in, and inQueuce with, his original pupils are tiiiis kept up, while they escape the 
disadvautoges inseparable from being for so many years subject to the impressions 
of the same mind, which may be very well fitted for iuatmcting young boys, 
but unfit for older ones, or riee i-erna, I find this plan works fairly well in Edin- 
burgh, though I should prefer the other. But this portion of the Scotch ayatcm I 
deem of susll importance compared with the other, viz., 'the pupil being pro- 
' moted ' from one class to another without any reference ' to proficiency as ascer- 
' t^ned by examination,' or in any other way. This custom, peculiar to Scotland, 
I have long regarded as prejudicial to the best interests of a school, especially when 
driven by want of endowment to have very large classes (often of 80 or 100 boys), 
all herded together upon no other principle than that they have been the same 
number of years in the school, though vwyfng greatly in age, ability, and indoftry. 
I do not myself believe that it is possible for the vciy best master to do justice to 
so large a class, even when composed of boys tolerably on a level in point of ad- 
vancement. But composed, as classes in Scotland are, I know it to be impossible, 
nad have learnt, by the painful oxperionco of thirteen years, that the boys in the 
lower division of every class (generally almost a thini of the whole) suffer a grievous 
injury, both moral and intellectual, equally cruel to them and unfair to their 
parents, which the most conscientious and painstaking master is powerless to pre- 
vent, while his very efforts to do so are injurious to the abler and more diligent 
boys in hia class. This evil is so flagrant, and the renicdy so easy (viz., to nilow 
no boy to advance from one class to another unless able to pass a miuimuni 
examination in the work of the previous eessioii or half year), that it is to mo 
wholly unintelligible why it should ever have ariseu, atill leas have been allowed 
to continue. Nothing but the excellence of the raw material of Scottish 
youth, and the energy and perseveronoe which distinguish both boys and masters, 
could have preserved the )>est system from coUajise when aDlicted with so fatal a 
defect. 

v. SuhjtClJi of I attraction. 

0. What subjects do you believe to be best fitted for the education of tie i 

majority of scholars attending the burgh schools t 

English, arithmetic, geography, writing, and Latin, In the case of some of 
the cleverer boys, Greek, or if not going to a university, German, systematically 
taught (as if a dead language). 

10. What subjects do you believe to be preferred by the parents ! 

The above ; but modem languages lo preference to ancient onts ; nt least 
this is the case in England. 

VL ExammcUUna. 

11. Would it, in your opinion, be an advantage or otherwise, if the burgh 
schools were examined annually, and publicly reported on by independent ei- 

Of the greatest possible advantage both to masters and boys, if the exam- 
iners are really competent and absolutely independent. Otherwise worse than 
useless i injurious to the school, a snare to masters, and sen-iiig only to deceive 
parents and guardians. 

12. If such examiners are desirable, how should they be appointed T 

By the head master in the cue of putilic scbuols. In the case of burgh 
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Dr.HixliaD. schools I have no mewu of fonmag ftn opmion. Probably ho would not bu 
Bufficiantly iadepetident of local influence. 



S, — SmoN S. Laurie, M.A. 
Would you state yonr viewa on the following points ; — 

1. Coiutilution and Sfanagrment nf Burgh Sehoolt. 

1 . The conatitution of the burgh achool ? 

By ' Burgh ' acboola 1 underatanil not achoola mi'Jiin burgkt, but midiUe or 
secondary schools instituted for the purpoac of prepaj-ing boya for commorciul life 
on the one hand, and fur the univcreittea on the other. Fariehes ' to burgh' (to use 
the old phnuie) were not regarded in the lirst attempts to establish popular educa- 
tion in Scotland as falling to be treated in the same way as parishoa ' to land.' — 
{Firsl Booh o/Di»cipHne, and Privy Council Act of 1616), Middle or secondary 
schools are generally situated in royal burghs, aud am therefore called ' Burgh' 
schools i but I think the more ancient, and certainly the more distinctive name is 
'Uranunar* schools. — [Vide Act of Scottish Parliament of 1494). In the old 
burgh recorda the grammar achool is frequently referred to as a ' general ' school. 

I do not know what is meant by the ' constitution ' of the secondary or grammar 
school, as distinct from queries 3, 3 below, unless it lefer to the sources of its main- 
tenance. I can imagine no means of maintenance within reach except municipal 
funds and the fees of pupils, ai>urt from special endowments ; although it will 
one day probably be a question to what extent the large funds ' mortilied ' for 
' hospital' purposes may be turned to the general use without detriment to the 
intersata of the persons whom the founders specially intended to licnedt. 

2. The management of the burgh school ! 

Those must have a share in the management of burgh schools who pay for them. 
It is a shallow theory, however, which assumes that those who pay must alonr 
manage. Were this theory to be carried out, the consequence follows : — That the 
parents who, in the great majority of coeea, contribute moiit latgely to tlie revenue 
of the school, would be most largely represeutefl in the management : than 
parents as such there can be no worse managers of schools. If parents as well 
as the whole community are held to ho represented in the Town Conndl, in respect 
of education as well as of other civic matters, the Council then litly represents the 
whole body of contributon to revenue. But they are not so repreaanted. Edu- 
cation is a science and an art ; it is understood only by experts. Town Conndla 
represent majorities, and majorities, or the representatives of majorities, do not 
generally possess qualiticationB for forming sound judgments as to the higher 
education. Further, this Burgh is not alouo interesteil in the proper equipment 
and efficiency of its grammar school. Tlie condition, aims, and working of gram- 
mar schools are questions in which the counties in the vicinity of the grammar 
schools, and the State as a whole, ore profoundly intereated. 

I would remark that Town Councils con conduct the sanitary affairs of towna 
well only through physicians, legal affairs only through lawyers, Ch\irch affairs 
only by the help of eccleaiastics, except in so far as they discharge the function of 
treasurers. Educational affairs they can properly discharge only by the help of 
those who have special knowIe<!ge of the ends of education, and of the means 
whereby thuso ends are attaineiL There is, however, this difference between 
scholastic and medical or legal matters, that those inhabitants of a burgh directly 
interested in ihe working of a public school generally have no choice of a achooL 
Their special interests and predilections, which are always worthy of consider- 
ation, can receive attention only if the community ia represented in the school 
management. For this reason I think that Town Councils who represent the in- 
habitants should not only discharge the work of treasurer to the grammar school, 
but also be entitled to elect one*half of the managing board. In former days the 
Ministers, by virtue of their general powers of educational superintendence. 
and the Council acted together ; in these days such co-operation seems to be 
impossible. Accordingly the interests of the nation at large in the higher edu- 
cation muat bo attend^ to by the Stste. Centralization, however, is to be depre- 
oated. It ia to be hoped that no Minister of Publio Inatructiou vdll ever be able 
to take out Ms wateb, as H. Diiruy ia said tu have done on one occaaion, and say, 
' At this moiaent, and for the next ten minutes, every boy in the fonrth class of 
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■ cvory MooncUry school in Prance is Htuidying the map o£ Conlral Asia.' It is ! 
most salutAry that tho State shnuld depute its power. As ita natural iniitrumcnt, 
the Church, can no longer be brought iat« play without introducing disBensions, 
it must find a sabetitate, and it has it, it seems to me, in the univeraitiea. By 
the Act of 1 86 1 each university already ha* a school district. The senate o( the 
UMversity nhould, it seems to me, elect one-half of the managing body of every 
Beooiulary or graininar school in its own district. Thus the intelligence of the 
country would be represented in the management of its schools, the general in- 
terests respectetl, and the teachers protected, 

A m anag ing board so constituted at tho ordinary meetings of which (I aay 
ordinary, because it must always be possible to call special meetings for the con- 
sideration of subjects not falling within the rector's jurisdiction, or perhaptl 
directly affecting himself) the rector of the grammar school should have a seat, 
without a vote, should have the management of all the affairs of the school, and 
the appointment and dismissal of masters. 

3. The relation of the mastere (□) to each other ; [h) to the managing body T 
The hoard above referred to should be the supreme power, diretUy ap- 
pointing and dismissing masters, who would thus be their sen'ants, not the 
servants of the rector. But inasmuch as tho rector exists as tho deputy and re- 
presentative of the board, he will eiercise such a control over the conduct of the 
classes by the under nuu^rs as will carry into effect tho purposes of the board. 
He will bo responsible for tho organization, classification, and harmonious working 
of the school, and for the methods of study pnrsued. He will virtually be Ihc 
Imard daring the intervals which elapse between its meetings. The board is the 
legislative bmly ; the rector is the execntivo. In this way the present powers of 
rectors in Scotland might be largely and beneficially extended without unduly de- 
pressuig tho under mafiters. 

II. Rflation Iff B«rgh SthooU to the Community. 

4. The theory of the burgh suhool system being, that it meets the wants of the 
whole community ; how is this found to be in practice T 

The answer to this qneetion is one which can be obtained niUy by special 
inquiry made in each burgh. 

5. More especially — {a) Do all classes in the community avail themselves of 
it ? if>) Does its mixed character operate against it aa compared with private 
academies, proprietory schools, boarding schools at B distance, or other schools ! 

When well-appointed ' Burgh.' i.e., ' (irammor,' schools exist, all classes of 
the community, so far as I know, avail themselves of them, excepting the very 
wealthy. These, and among them are to be included the landeil proprietors of 
the county in which the grammar school is sitnntcil. are influenced, I believe, 
much more by the social prestige of n school than by its efficiency as on educa- 
tional institution. They accordingly send their boys to ' public ' schools, pro- 
prietary schools, or collies as they are sometimes inappropriately called. It is 
notorious that the higher nobility prefer English public schools, and that other 
landed proprietors have similar preferences, limited only by their means. 

111. QvalUy <\f InttructioK. 

n. Is the hurgh-school instruction suflicient. witiiout supplementary aid, to 
prepare a boy of good average ability for success in the comjietitive examinations 
at the universities, and for the civil, mihtary, and East Indian services? 

This is a special question, and one which can be ailerjuately answered only 
by special inquiry into the organisation and resources of the grammar schools in- 
dividually. .So for as such schools have come under my notice, 1 should say that 
tho masters of them are qnite competent to prepare boys to pass the university 
entrance examinations in Greek, Latin, and mathematicti. and for the civil and 
military services ; but they labour nndcr two disadvantages — tho ton early removal 
of the boys, and the wont of suiGcient teaching power. With one or two excep- 
tioiiB they are, however, certainly nut seminaries in which a yoimg man could 
be prepared to poas the East India Examination, although be might gel in them 
all the earlier part of his preparation for it. 

IV. Currkiibmu 

7. It is understood that generally in Scotland tfae pai'eiits are free to ohooso 
lbs cUsaw which their children shall attend. State your views ■■ to tfa« advan- 
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. tagea of tliU system, as compared vrith that by which pupils are obliged b) follow 
a preBcribed courae of frtiidy T 

I think that every grammor acliool should haTO ft ciirriculiini clenrly laid 
down, and the uutm tor all tbe pupilii, in bo far as ' the lower scbool' is concerned, 
branching into two in the upper Bchool. This curricolirra should, as a mlc, be 
taken by nit llie 6oj/», provided the rector has the powera which I have stippoaod 
in aniwor to No. 3, and is thua able to timit the total amonut of work roqnired 
of each boy daily. Withont this roatriction, the evils attending an enforced 
general curriculum are too manifest to require mention. While the rule of 
5le Bchool should be that all should proaeeuto the irhole etin'ieu/HiJi, on the 
ground that it is coustructed with a view to the gtiKral education of the 
boys, as well ai to their special preparation for spocifio walks of life, I 
think it only a fair concession to the liberty of the parent, and to his more 
intimate knowledge of the character and physical capabilities of his boy, that he 
should be allowed to select the subjects in which be wished to have his boys ia- 
Btrncted. I would, however, prevent this liberty degenerating into lioense, and 
breeding coiiftiHion in the general manogemonta of the school, by charging thirty 
or forty per cent, higher fees for each subject when taken separately than when 
taken as a part of the general currionluin. This liberty to the parent is the only 
means of checking a flagrant evil now almost everywhere to be met with — the 
overworking of boys. It is a fact that many boys betweentbe ages of eleven and 
aixteen must work nine or ten hours a day, if they are to keep a good place in 
their cloaseB. This amount of work ia, in my opinion, uusise, nnjuat, and nn- 
nocesaary. The six hours usually spent in school should, at least to the extent of 
one-third, be spent in preparation. Six hours a day Ib the utmost limit of a boy'a 
powers, nnequal and unsteady though his power of application (happily) be. Ts 
not six hours out of the twenty-four the limit of a man's power of cfo«« applica- 
tion, save in a few exceptional cases ? If this be so, bow can we, with due regard 
to the boy'a soft muacIeB and growing brain, throw on him an amount of work 
which occupies even the ardent and studions among them nine honrs a dny t 

8, In England and elsewhere the practice is for a pupil to be promoted from 
the class of one master to that of another master, according to the proflcieocy of 
the puxiil as ascertained by examination. But in Scotland it is iinderetiMd to be 
the practice for the same master to conduct his pupils through the whole coarse 
of instniotion in the same subject furnished by the school. State your views 
upon the advantages and disadvantages of those rival syBtems ! 

I should be Burpriaed to (ind any impartial person who could aiiprove of 
the Scotch system of carrying on boys from their fimt to their sixth year in Latin 
(tenth to sixteenth year of age), without applying eome teat of acquirement, and 
eliminating thnao who have made tittle or no progress. There ore. however, manifest 
advantages in the habit which jirevaib of each master conducting the same boya 
through their first four years of study, and then handing them over to the rector- 
But as the reasona which exhibit those oiivantages are involved in the subject of 
meHodii of instruction, there is not space here to enter on them. In addition to 
theae reaeona, it ia also of importance that boys should be delivered from the 
conflicting crotchets of successive teachers. One set of crotchets may be accepted 
in full faith, and do little harm, but more than one set puzzle, and bewilder, and 

The first and second jmrtn'on of the above answer are reconciled thns : — The 
master takes with him up to the rector's class only those boys who can follow him, 
and leaves to the master who follows him, in the order of rotation, those boya who 
have not benefited by his instnictions. This system neceasitatea, however, tbo 
division of each year's course into two parts, so aa to avoid the evil of carrying buys 
forward for twelve months whose deficiencies might bo discovered in less time, and 
of keeping back clever boya. 

The fitness of a boy to advance may bo determinal either by marks, as at 
Winchester, or by examination, ns at Eton. The former plan is at first sight the 
more lenient ; but, in point of fact, one must, under any system, open the door of 
advancement from one section of the school to another pretty wide. I think the 
oxamin.ttion ia best conductcil by the rector of the sdiooL In fact, aucb half- 
yearly pass-examinations ahonld form a leading portion of his duties. They would 
admit him to a knowlcdgo of the details and working of each class, and enable 
him to point out defects, without incurring the odium of wilful interference. The 
— 1. ...^ ^^ further advantage over •liona to the school, Oikt 
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he eftn tftka into ac«innt many cirenmatuncea to which on outsider coiild not give f 
proper weight. 

v. SiAjaU nf Itulraction. 

9, What subjects do yon believe to he boat fitteil for tbc education of thi: 
majority of Bcholara itttending the burgh schoolat 

10. What Bubjecbt do yon believe to be preferred by tho parenta! 

The subjects of instruction which are to constitute the curriculum of a gram- 
mar school must depend on the length of time which a boy spends tliere, and 
on his futnre profession or occupation. Two courses should be provided after b 
boy leaves the lower school, which be would do about tho ago of ten. Bolh 
Gouraes shonld cmhrooe English grammar and composition, oommEiroial, physical, 
and astronomical geography, arithmetic, a book or two of Euclid, and the eleusnta 
of social economy and physiology, with the moral duties arising in the conrse of 
instruction in these last-named subjects. The course for boys intended for tho 
learned professions or tor the nnivenritiea would (in addition to thoae anbjecta) 
give pToniinencB to Uitin and Greek, while tho modem course would give pro- 
minence to mathematics, French, Oerman, and phyaiual science. I think this 
arrangement would best meet the actual toante of the country, and ultimately be 
moat proQtable to the State. Parents, I believe, are daily becoming more utili- 
tarians in their relation of BUbjecta. 

VI. ExoTniTiaiitma. 



1 2. If such examiners arc desirable, how should they bo appointed T 
An anoual written examination of grammar schoola, conducted by e 

appointed by the University of tho district, would be of unqaestionable value 
to the schools and to the public. Whilo benefiting the school, it would serve 
to streogthen the connexion subsisting between the universities and the schools 
for which, in tho preceding answers, I havo already to come extent provideil. 
It would take the place of the present ' University Local Examiuationa,' and bo 
without the evils inherent in those< 

This connexion of combined government and duty of examination wonld on the 
one hand, tend powerfully to raise tho character of the instruction given in the 
grammar schools, and would, on the other, enable the nniversity to modify ito 
own Arts curriculum in such a way as to make it fit into tho work done in the 
grammar schoola. 

Tlie univoraitiea might further strengthen the Ixind between tbcniselves and the 
schools by offering three or four bursaries of £20 each, to be competed for annually 
by those who had completed their grBounar-school curriculum within the university 
district. 

VIL ReltUion betureen Burgh SchooU and tie UnliitT/iiliri. 

13. State your views as to tho relation which should exist between tho burgh 
Bchoola and the univeraitica ! 

The connexion between universities and the granunor schools might be 
further strcngthonod by making it incompetent for any man to be n master in the 
upper deportment of a grammar school who did not bold a degree (obtained in the 
usual way, and after study) from aome European Univonnty. This, with a 
restriction of the maaterahipa of elementaiy schools to those who had obtained a 
teacher's diploma or certiDcato, would tend to raise the general standard of educa- 
tion, and by limiting the doss of those who take up the ' occupatinu' of teacher, 
gradually give it the position of a ' protcBsion.' A certificate from the Univemty 
Examiners, referred to Answers II and 12, should entitle a boy to enter the senior 
classical and mathematical claaaes at a Scotch university without further examina- 
tion. TliUB would be to some extent pruventeil the competition of univeisitiea 
with grammar schouls. 

VIII. .S'u3[Ki«ion« Hj«JU Burgh and MiiUlU-Clna* SebooU. 
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111 answer to the last qnory, 1 have only to add th&t I think the cdneation of 
girls shoiild be provided tor under the waae general manogtmetit as that of boys, 
and thnt they should be taught in separate parts of the building b; the same 
maaters, and that they should bo allowed to take either the ancient or modem 
curriculum. In other words, that secondary achoola for girls should form part of 
the grammar- school system. This is a largo question : I confine myself hare to 
making this suggestion. I would also add, that the fees charged in grammar 
or Becondary schools should be kept as low aa possible, and poor boys, it clever, 
should have a claim on the best education. 



-WiLl 



siOfir 



K LONIE, M.A., Mathematical M.ist«r of Madras College, 



b 



What has been your exti^rienae on the subject of education ! 

That of a teacher since 1838 ; — l«'i assistant in a bui^h school ; 2(^ u«her in 
an English boarding school ; 3rf, interim teacher tor three months in a bargb 
school ; nil, assisting for a session the late Dr. Dimcan. Mathematical Profeasor 
in the University of St. Andrews ; bih, resident private tutor ; STA, Mathema- 
tical Master in the Madras College, St. Andrews, during the loot twenty-one 
years ; and Itk, University examiner for arts and local examination degrees 
dnring the last three years. 



Would you state your v 



n the following points :- 



I. Constitatiau and Managiemeni of Burgh Sdmalt. 
1 ■ The constitution of the burgh school ! 

2. The management of the bnrgh school ! 

3. The relation of the maaters (a) to each other ; (5) to the managing body ? 
Ours being merged in the Madras College, I beg to reply, with re;;ard to a hnrgh 

school in/vturo, and it might be by statutory obligation on the cjiiet magistrate 
to call primary tnrtlinga of the UommiHsioners ot Police and of the rate-payers to- 
wards the election of two members of the former body by (hem, and of Sve 
other gentlemen (of whom at least three to 1>c of the learned pn>fessions) by the 
latter, thus constituting a board for education, including tke chief magistrate ex 
o£icio o( eight membeni, the latter being convener and chairman, and five a quomm, 
with statutory powers to have vested in tbcmselveH att trusteeships, endowments, 
etc., already existing, and full powers to elect teachers, provide and maintain 
school-builiUngs and fittbgs, etc., as well as to reprove and dismiss teachera, 
with reserved power in teachers to appeal to the Sheriff (aa in Parochial Schools 
Act), — also to levy by school police-rate all monies needful for the above, and for 
retiring allowances to teachers, janitor, etc. ; — such meetings to be afterwards stated 
annual meetings tor like elections ;^the educational part to be supenntended by a 
rector or head master, with a house and salary of not less than £100 per annum, 
and one or mors masters of departments with salaries of not less than £50 per 
annum ; — and the examining part to vest in the four University Senates, each 
within their respective bounds (as in the Parochial Schools Act), with power to 
examine teaeherg-e!rct, and annually to examine through committees of their re- 
spective bodies, conjoined with a teacher ot not less than ten years' standing, of 
their choosing, and the respet^tive school -rectors, both by printe<l and oral exa- 
mination, all the jmpils ot the burgh schools, ami annually to report thereon to 
the board tor oiiucation, the rector to have a seat nt the board, equal in all respects 
to other members, save in having no vote. >Said report to be published annually, 
■long with a finance statement. The school to consist of two dejiaitments at 
least ; one for reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the other for classics and matfae- 
matics, with further subdivision and assistantships according to requirements. 
II. Sthiion qf Bvrgh Sehooh to the Commmtittf. 

4. The theory of the biirgh'School system being, that it meets the wants ot 
the whole community ; liow is this found to be in practice T 

The Madras College meets the wants ot our whole biu^hal community and 
more ; but the theory of a burgh school should, in my opinion, embroco that 
which I have already indicated; viz., the idea ot a distinct demarcation between 
the department for reading, writing, and arithmetic, aa the instrumenta of a 
farther education, and such fiuther training by classics and mathematics as tha 
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moat Dttitig kUDwn meanB to prepare pupils for nnivorsttieg, sei 
and all middle-claM occiipatiooa. 

5. More eBpeciall; — (a) Do ail the cluaeii in the coiniiiiioity avail themeelveB 
of it! 

Here, in St. A]ldrBW^ all claseeB do avail tlieniBelves of it, the abnve-nieQ- 
tioned demarcation being Bufficiently distinct, and each of these depu^ments being 
again divided to meet our demands. 

{b) Does its mixed character operate agaiart it as compared with private oca- 
demiei, proprietary (choola, boarding schools at a distancp, or other Hohools T 

{b] To some elteot it does ; there being mauy competing schoota around us, 
nnd several well-conducted proprietary Bchoola within the burgh itself ; but Hub, 
on attentive consideration of the latter, is mainly traoeable to otber causes tban 
than that of our non-provision for the whole wants of tJie community, such as 
jrtirental desires for a stronger home-control over the boy, and for an individual rfl- 
sponsibility on the ]>art of the master, greater confidence in such masters, and 
knowledge of the Shelley-like sensibilities of their children. 

lU. Qaalityj of Inftmction. 

G. Ib the burgh-school instruction sufficient, without supplementary aid, to 
prepare a boy of good ability for success in the competitive examinations at the 
universities, and for the ciril, military, and East Indian services T 

No i but several of the best middle-class schools o[ Scotland are sufficiently 
cqui[iped at present to prepare for all but the East Indian Service Examinations. 
As a mle, competitive examinations are only to be met by special schools or private 
tuition. 

IV. Carricniitm. 

T. It is andentood that generally in Scotland the parents are free to choose 
the classes which their children shall attend. State your views as to the ad- 
vantages of this system, as compared with that by which pupils are obliged to 
follow a prescribed course of study. 

My experience in the Madras College and otherwise has impressed me with 
a very decided conviction that in the stage aljove the three R's it were best that 
the burgh, or rather the middle'class department of the burgh schools, had au ini> 
peratlfe curriculum of two branches, viz., classics and mathematics, and all others 
optional. One ailvantage in the present free choice should not be overlooked, that 
children, who are, perhaps more frei|Usotly than parents, the chooeorH, are gratified 
with lees irlaomt work ; while this, I believe, is mainly owing to our modes of 
teochbg classics and mathematics being, so Co apeak, too didactic and authorita- 
tive ; the master Iwiug too forgetful nf the necessity of inductive teaching towards 
rules of buignage and propositions of mathematics, and likewise too forgetful of 
the constant necessity of deductive applications to matters of univerHil interest 
and prospective Bdvaiitage. 

S. In England and elsewhere the practice is for a pupil to be promoted from 
the class of one master to that of another master, according to the proficiency nf 
the pupil aa ascertained by examination. But in Scotland it is nnderstnod to be 
the practice for the same master to conduct his pupils through the whole course 
of instruction in the some subject furnished by the school State your views 
upon the advantages and disadvantages of those rival ayatems. 

I underatand the former practice as that of classical or grammar achools in 
England ; but the latter has, in my opinion, the advantages of enabling a master 
the better to study both the moral and intellectual development of his pupil, and 
that of inducing him to gain the merit while taking the rosponsibility of his 
pupil's subsequent success in examinations. 

V. Urihjrff of Intlruclioa. 

S, What subjects do you believe to be best fitted for the edncation of the 
majority of scholars attending the bnrgh schools ! 

Such permanent and fundamental studies as those of classtca and mathe- 
matics : from my own experience, 1 am inclined to odd the study of natural 
history, but there we are very deficient in suitable text-books. Looking at 
scholastic education as a means of — lul, training and developing mental power, 
and 2fl, imparting the most usoful knowledge, [ bavo no difficulty in pointing 
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iP.O.Lonie. to a jndicious classical tnuning as onr beet meana of ^evelopiiig aU the mental 
/acixltieB equably, and as the beat foundation for the aequirwnant of all other 
laognogea, Engtieh inclusive, and in pointing to mathematiua as the meanB of de- 
veloping logical power, accuracy oF thought, and continunua reaBoning, while best 
aervingto all further acquiBitiom of natural knowledge and meohiuiical appliances. 

10. What subjects do you believe to be preferred by the [enrnta T 

Parents are too much inclined, in matters of edacatian, to prtftr the more 
immediate reanlts of knowledge in the ehape of such M)-calted practical subjects aa 
practiQal mathematics, book-keeping, etc, and accompliahmentii snch as drawing, 
painting, music, otc. Few appear to Iwlieve in training at nil, or beheve that all 
knowledge, however disjoined, is, in the acquisition, good training. 

VX fijMimtnatioji*. 

11. Would it, in yoar opinion, be an advantage or othenriaa, if the burgh 
schools were examined annually, and publicly reported on by independent ei- 

Undoubtedly an advantage. As already stated, I consider it very desirable 
that onr middle-claaa education should bo guided by the beat qualified enaminers. 
The univeraitiea can and ought to furnish them, and their examinations will form 
tiie best guide to direct the teachers of middle-class schools in future modifioa- 
tions of tiution. At the same time, it were desirable to have annual commemora- 
tion-dayi in all public schools, where prizes might be awarded to pupils and 
other exhibitions made ; the propriety and monsgement thereof being, however, 
entirely in the power of the local boatlU. 

12. If such examiners arc desirable, how shoidd they be appointed; 

By the Senates of the four Universities respectively, and remunerated at least 
in part by the several boards for education in bnrgha. Rectors shoiUd be em- 
powered to admit pupils to tha higher branches only after an oral and written 
examination, conducted by one university examiner ; and two examiners, con- 
joined with the rector, should be satisfied as to the fitness of pn^uls for entering 
universities. 

VIL Belalion betaeai Burgh SdiooU and thr Uniecrtillra. 

13. State your views as to the relation which should exist between the bnrgli 
schools and the universities. 

The terminal examinations oE the btirgh echools, so conducted, should buKm 
to gain admittance to the nnivemitics. The proposed fnnctions of the nniveruties aa 
cxamincre of teachers -elect, and of advanced school pupils, would secnre a link 
between them and the burgh schools of sufficient power to raise and direct the 
teaching of the latter. 

VIII. Siidijalions upon Burgh ami MiiUU-Clasi SdiooU. 

14. Have you any suggestions or remarks to make upon the Burgh School uf 
St. Andrews, or generally upon the burgh-school system T 

I would remark that the Surgh School of St. Andrews, and, I believe, the 
former Grammar School, were merged, by agreement between the late I>r. Andrew 
Bell and the Town Council (in 1632), in the present Madras College, which Dr. 
Bell munifioiently endowed with a sum of £50,000, and that, being managed by 
thrft only of the four trustees he appointed, of whom by his will (Ares were to 
form a quorum, difficulties are apt to recur in gettijlg the necessary quorum to 
manage pressing matters of detail. 

15. Have you any suggestions to make upon middle-class education in Scot- 

I would respectfnlly suggest that at least all the rectors of our middla- 
cIosK schools should be university grailuates, and that, in suijplemcut of the 
above sketch Echcme I have ventured to make, it were desirable that aU teochan 
of such schools should have previously served in a Normal 8chool (or in such an 
institution as the Madras College, which was, about ten years ago, pointed ant 
by Inspector 'WoodEonl to the Privy Council Committee as well fitted tor snch 
eerviee), and passed a licensing examination in paidoutics by said examine™, in 
addition to tliat for his university degree, even should be attain it ; to which 
latter, the scheme should in time lead, as already exemplified in the schools of 
Aberdeenihire, eto., under the Dick and Milne bequests. 
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In Bubie<[nei]t cammanicatioii by letter with this gontlcman an other natterB, W.O.Lonie. 

he also writes on this, — ' Will you kimUy permit uio to take tha opportimity it 

' presenta oi respsctfally urging on yonr conaideratitra the view which I had the 

* honour of sketching aa to the beat mode of liceiuiiig the higher or middle-class 
' tcachet^ of Scotland, and thia I now do after a close penual of the evidence 
' lately published by the Royal ConuniBaionora on the state of edneation gener- 
' ally. That view mainly consiated in a recommendation ; lit, That at least all 
' burgh and pariah schotila ahould, in any statutory enactment, be as closely aa 
' possible affiliated with the tour UnivetBitioa ; 2rf, That, with that view, inspectors 
' of auch schools ahould at least be nomtiialeil to the Central Edneation Board 
' in immediate coimexion with the Privy Council and Government, if not wholly 
' appointed by the respective Univeraity Seontos, and should serve over the 
' schools within the respective districts laid out by the recent Pariah School Act ; 
' 3d, That the present denominational Normal schools be changed into other /our 
' undenominationsi, located in the respective Univcraity scats, and so closely 
' oSiliated with these Univenities aa to form a professional school for such teachers, 
' and that boards be instituted to confer teaching license, with or without a title 

* (such aa that of B.A. revived), on those who pass its examinationa, — the Senatus 
' of each University, with the rector of the Normal School, to form the Licensing 
' Board, and two aessions at the school, with one or two at specified university 
' classes, the curriculum. 

' Dr. Bell meant tha Madras College to be a truning college for the teaohern of 
' the other schools ho instituted. 

' I regret to perceive so strong evidence, or rather denominational urgency, for 
' preserving the present denonunationalisin of the Normal schools, while witnesses 
' are generally willing to do away with it in the other schools, and no counter 
' ovidenoe. 

' I am writing in bo maeh haste to secure a post, that I may not have stated the 
' latter views so dearly »a I could wish.' 



10, — James MACDONAtn, M.A., Beotor of Ayr Academy. 



What has been your exporieneo c 

Thirteen years English Master 

Ayr Aoailumy, in which I teach CI: 



] the subject of education ? 

n KIgin Academy, and four years Rector of 

aiua luul the higher branches of English. 



Would you state your views ou the following pointH ; — 



L Con, 



J! ami Jfnnagnneiil of BiiTQh Si:hooU. 



1 . The constitution of the hui^h school I 

If contAining more than 180 pupQs, the school ahould be divided into depart- 
ments oondacted by sepomto masters with assiatonts, if necessary ; the number of 
departments being regulated by the number of pupils and the probable amount 
of the fees. By grouping t<^ther allied subjects, or by throwing the fees into 
a common fund, the incomes of the masters ought to be equalized as for as desir- 
able. Within his own deportment much must be left to the discretion of each 
master, but a controlling authority should be veated in a head master, a local 
board of directon, and a goucral board of management. 

2. The management of the burgh school ! 

There ought t« be a local board of management constituted very much aa 
the govoning bodies of our present hnrgh sdtools ; but as qncstions will arise 
which it may bo desirable to have settled by a body not likely to be influenced by 
local feeling, a General Board for Scotland ahould be established in Edinburgh. 

3. The relation of the masters {a) to each other ; {b) to the managing body ! 

{a) If the school bo otherwise under effideut management and superinten- 
dence, I think this is a matter of less importance than is sometimes supposed. 
With sufficient authority centred elsewhere, it may bo well conducted though all 
the masters are on n footing of equality. It is desirable, however, for several 
reasons, that one of them be regarded by the boards of mausgement as more 
especially the representative of his colleagues, and of the general interests of the 
institution ; but the extent of his powers should bo clearly defined, and, where the 
fees of each department are the duef aource of the inconiea of the masters, ought 
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c- to b« greatly more licuited than where these All go inl 
Bfterwar<ia divided. 

(ft) For all innttars specially relating to his own department, eoch master 
Ehoulrl be answerable to the nuuiaging hndj, directly, or through th« metlinin of a 
head master, unless the latter has been naade respanaible for the reaulta oa a 
whole, ood in this case the relation of the others to the niauagera must be leas 
intimate. 

II. Relation of Burgh SdiooU by the Cammunily. 

4. The theory oE the burgh-schuol system being, that it meets the wants of the 
whole community ; how is this fonnd to lie in practice ! 

Uidesa in a commnnity of limited numbere, the biirgb-echool system can 
scarcely be said to meet the wants of all ; but, except in one or two of the larger 
towns, it docs so to a great extent. Everywhere, however, there will ho eitremea 
which either cannot, or will not, moot within its walla. 

5. More especially — (a) Do all the classes in the community avail themselves 
of it! 

Yea; but in some coses the fees place it beyond the reach of s jmrtion of 
the industrial classes, especially in the larger towns. 

(A) Does its mixed character operate against it na compared with private 
academiea, proprietary schools, boarding schools at a distance, or other schools! 

Not seriously. I believe it gains more than it loses by its mixed character. 

III. Qualilji of Iiulruetion. 

6. Is the burgh-school instruction safiicient, without supplementary aid. to 
prepare a boy of good ability for aacoess in the competitive examinations at the 
universities, and for the civil, military, and East Indian services ! 

For those at the imiveralties, and for the onlinary civil and military ap. 
poititmonta, but nut for the East Indian Service. 



IV. Cut 



^ilum. 



] choDKe 



T. It is understood that generally in Scotland the [larenta ai 
tlie classes which their children ahull attend. State your views as to the 
advantages of this system, as compared with that by which pupils are obliged to 
follow a prescribed courae of stady. 

A ptesoribed course of study, made obligatory, ought to be so framed that 
op to its close the interests of all the pupils can be best served by adherence to 
it. In schools intended to meet the wonts of a particidar class, this system may 
be followed with advantage, but it is obviously inapplicable to those of a mixed 
character, and in which the future pursuits of the pupils must be taken into 
account at an early stage of their education. I am in favour, however, of laying 
down for every school a curricnlum of study which, up to a certaiu point, all are 
recommended or eipocte<l to follow, and allowing the tastes or capsbilitiea of 
pupils, and the wishes of parents, to determine the choice of classes during the 
rest of the time spent at school. 

8. In Enghind and elsewhere the practice is for a pnpil to be promoted from 
the class of one master trt that of another ma-iter, according t(i the proficiency of 
the pupil AS ascertained by eiaminotion. But in Scotland it is understood to be 
the practice for the same master to conduct his pupils through the whole course 
of instruction in the same subject furnished by the school State your views 
upon the advantages ami disadvantages of those rival systems. 

I am scarcely prepared to do so. In my own practice I follow neither sys- 
tem as here laid down, but adopt sumo of the features of each. 

V. Sulgr^Ct of Intlruclio!). 

9. What subjects do you believe to be best fitted for the education of the 
majority of scholars attending the burgh schools ! 

In addition to the usual ^ementary subjects — English language and litera- 
ture, French, closBics, mathematics, drawing, and the elements of one or mora 
branches of natural history, or of physical science. 

10. What subjects do you believe to be preferred by the ]iarenta! 

At present there is a tendency to prefer subjects whidh are supposed ipeciaUf 
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tu ijuftlify for a oommercial lifts. The benefits of those that meiely lUauipline James M>c- 
the mind are leu obviouB to the nuijority of pkreata. doDUld. 

VI. Exam'maliom. 



Decidedly &n advnatoge. protided due core be exercUed in the choice of 
examiners ; but much wUl depend on thia. They ought to be well acquninted 
with the burgh-Bchool eystem, luid what it con accociplisli. If the local board of 
management is to have no control over their appointment, some diacrettomiry power 
ought to be allowed it in regard to the mode of inapection as well as the pubhca- 
tion of the reports. 

12. If luch eicaminera are deiirable, bow aboutd they be appointed ! 

They abould be at least two in oiunber, and if the appointmenta are not to 
be permanent, they might be made, the one for two, the other for three years, 
M) that there would alwaya be one examiner acquainted with the various schools 
to bo visited by himmlf aud his coltoagne. 

VII. Belalion bttwffH Buryk .HcHooh and the Univenitien. 

,8 to tbe relation which ahould exist between the burgh 






13. State your vi 
schools and the uui 

Both should confine themselrea, as far oa practicable, to their o 
work. Let the nnivereities, on the one band, institute entnuice 
Clasaica and Mathematics. The ataudard need not be high, nothing beyond 
a certain amount of accurate elementary knowledge of these aubjecta. Let 
tbe burgh achools, on tbe other hand, rest aattsliod, as a rule, with carrying their 
pupils up to tbia point, rouommending those wishing further instruction to aeelc it 
in the unlveraitiea. In some of them there ought to bo special ohkssea, auxiliary 
to the ' middle ' classes in the universities, which could be attended with advan- 
tage by junior university stu<lanls, as well as by those who are preventetl by cir- 
cumstances from availing themaclvvJl of a umvei-aity education. In any case, let 
the relation between them be closer and less antagonistic than at present. 

VIII. Suggtithnt upon Burgh and Middie-CtoM SchooU. 

11. Have you any auggeations or remarlis to make upon the Burgb-School of 
Ayr, or generally upon the burgh school system ? 

Ayr Academy was estobliahcd in 179C, and incorporated by Royal Charter, 
ilated 28th June 1798. It includes, or has superseded, the Old Grammar School 
of the burgh. There are at preaeut five Departments :— Eiiglish, Writing and 
Drawing, Arithmetic and Mathematics, Modem Languages, and Classics. Various 
cluuigea have been made from time to time in tho couatitution of all these depart- 
ments. Experience having shown that classica uill not afford adequate remunera- 
tion to a aeparato master, English composition and geography were, in 1838, 
conjoineil with tbem ; but this arrangement has not aJways worked well On 
the retirement of the teocber of English reading and grammar at the close of 
lost session, the directors thought it best to make me, during their pleasure, respon- 
sible for tbe whole Eugliab department. For similar rcasoni, drawing ia now 
combined with writing, and arithmetic with mathematics, tliough they were at 
one time separate. 

Our burgh-school system would I* greatly improved by tbe oatabligbment. in 
important centres throughout the country, of a liigh grade of schools, standing in 
a well-defined relation to mere elementary achoola of all kinds on the one baud, 
and to the universities on tbe otber. 

15, Have you any auggeations to make upon middle-class e<lucation in Scot- 
Und! 

In any national system of education, embracing middle-claaa acboola, provision 
ought to be made by means of bursaries, or exhibitions of a small annual value, 
for placing their advantages within reach of those of limited meoua, whose talents 
and attainments, as tested by comparative trial, point tbem out as deaerviug of 
eneonragemeut. 
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1. — PftOFESSOR RuiBAV, The College, Glwgou 



a muflt neccs&arily bo 



L OoTuHlulion ami ifaaai/aaent of Burgh SehooU. 
On the more intricate queationa reLitiug to the constitution and luuiagement of 
the burgh schools I am incompetent to apeak, as I ha^-e no snfficient knowledge 
of the Buliject to juatify roe in expresMng an opinion. On two pointa only 
touched upon in the queries I will state my views. (I.) I must record, in the 
strongest temut, my disapprobation of the system of promotion adopted in Scotch 
Bcbo<^ whereby the aame boys are kept in the same clasa, and under the tame 
master, during the whole of tieir school course. I see, nnmistakeably, the effect 
of this system on the boys who come up here. Natural, healthy competitioQ has 
been artificially orushed. The energies of the best boys are paralysed by con- 
sciousness of a suporiority which they never find thamsGlvea obliged to nijiintjttT. 
by hard work agaiust new competitors. The energies of the less able are pam- 
lysed by their linding themselves engaged in a bopeless competition, wMcdi at 
last they give np as useless, and resign thomaelvos to mediocrity. The effect on 
the best boys, especially the dvea, as they are called, is Toiy evident They 
come np to college possessed of an undue estimate of themselves, ecpecting to 
carry oU before thean. They are aatoniahed, sometiniea irritated, to Snd them- 
selves surpassed by other students, not unfrequently take a huff when their 
weakness is exposed, and are apt to be pat off their work altogether, 

VI. Examinations, 

(2.) Next, I certainly think the burgh schools ought tu be rt^pilarly examined 
and reported on by indepeudeut examiuera. The schools have no kind of standard 
to compare themselves with, and do not tnm out boys by any means as well 
grounded as they ought to bo. The three beat schools in Itenfrewahiro, which 
ore thought very good, have the privilege of sending up oompetitora for tha 
Patrick Bursaries, value £100 and £50 per unmim. Twice the competitioD has 
been so bad tliat we were obliged t« witUioId the bnrsarits. On the lost occasion, 
in on easy Latin paper, consisting of one passage to translate from Horace's 
Epia'lcs, auother from the Pro Areliia, and a short passage for traiLslatiou into 
Latin prose, the best of the three competitors had thirty-seven gross blunders. 

This opinion is of so little value that I send it in an informal way privately tu 
yourself. Should you care to have it in a more formal shape, I shall bo happy to 
do anything you like with it. But the burgh schools nil over the country must 
be improved, or we ahall never raiae our Universities to the place they ought tu 
occupy, — I am, very truly, etc. (Signed) O, O. RAM3i.y. 



1. 12. — Jons EOS.S, M.A., Rector of Arbroath High School. 

What has been your experience on the subject of education! 

After finishing my course at the Edinburgh University, I was for nearly two 
years Rector of the Free Church Institution, Inverness, then Bector of the Free 
Church Institution, Arbroath, fur nitio months, and since that time, February 
1861, I have been in my present situation, teaching classics and modem laogusigea 
as well as mathematics. 

Would yon state your viewa on the following points :^ 

I. ConttUution and MaaageTneat qf Burgh SdiooU. 
3. The relation of the roostera (o) to each other ; (')) to the managing body • 
There ought tu be one head master or rector, in order to ^ve unity and 
system to the education given. But in most of our burgh schools there are at 
present many difficulties in the way. Ynu can hardly subordinate on English 
master with £300 a year to a classii^l master with £180. On the other hand, to 
make a more English master the head of the sohool would ruin the higher education. 
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Cluaics woulil tliua coaie to bo murely on extra litimch, like French or ilrawing, Johu Rose, 

the whule energies of the pupils would be thrown into their English studies, littlo 

progress would bo made in Latin in oonsequouoe, and it woold soou became im- 
possible to obtain competent cIosBiod toastera. Where the income of tJie cloeaical 
muster, or the master who ia luitruated with the highest education that the school 
supplies, cannot be made at least equal to that of the other masters, it is better, 
in my opinion, to have indepcadetit departmenta. 

II. Relation of Burgh SchooU to the Coiarnvntl;/. 

4. The theory oE the burgh'School system being, that it meets the wonts of the 
whole community ; how is this fnuiid to be in praetito? 

In practice it does not. To meet the wants of the whole coinmutiity there 
would be required — (l.)l!^ementary schools ; (2.) Burgh schools j (3.) Universities. 
These should form one connected system, »ad there would gtlll be room fur prix-ate 
academies, boarduig schoob, etc. 

6. More especially — (it) Do all the classes in the community avail themselves of it? 

No. The poorer classea ore prevented by the amount of the fees. The higher 
classes aim Bt lomethitig more pretentious. 

{b) Does its mixed character oiwrate against it as compared with private 
academies, proprieUiy schools, boarding achMila at a distance, or other schoola 1 

Yea 1 but this is not altogether an cviL The burgh school has generally field 
enough, although n few of the higher dasaea send their children to a distance, 

III. QaalUy qf latlntclion. 

6. Is the burgh-achool instruction sufficient, without supplementary aid, to prO' 
pare a boy of good ability for success (a) in t^e competitive examinations at the 
universities, and {b) for the civil, military and East Indian services? 

(a) Yea ; (6) Cannot say from eiparienoo. 

IV. Curricaluni, 

7. It is nuderatood that generally in Scotland the parents arc free to choose 
the classes which their children shall attend. State your views as to the 
advantages of this system, an compared with that by which pupils are obliged to 
follow a proscribtd course of study. 

The parents have a little too much liberty generally, especially aa they are 
to a very great extent guideil by the wishes of the children. There should be a 
lixcil curriculum through which oU the pupils should be obliged to pose, so long as 
they continue at school. The nature of this curriculum would depend on 
the charoctur and size of the school and the population of the place. If 
the bui^h schools were embraced in a comprehensive education scheme, this 
ourrioulnm would have to be aettleil partly by the local managers and partly by 
the central educational authority. Thia would tend to prevent education becom- 
ing merely oommercial oducation. It would be easy to meet the varied wanbt and 
wishes of parents, within reasonable limits, by having optional branches in addi- 
tion to the curriculum, and making such on arrangement of the regular curri- 
culum as would enable it and these subjects to dovetail into one another. The 
Edinburgh Academy and High School are examples, among the higher schools, 
of what I mean. 

8. In England and elsewhere the practice is for a pupil to be promoted from 
the claas of one master to that of another master, according to the proficiency of 
the pupil as ascertained by examination. But in Scotland it is understood to be 
the practice for the same master to conduct his pupils through the whole course 
of instruction in the some subject funushed by the schooL State your viewa 
upon tlie advantages and disadvantages of those rival systems. 

Much can be said in favour of each of these systems. Perhaps it is pre- 
judice dukt makes me lean rather to the system common in Scotland. Wbere 
only one subject, classics, for example, is concerned, I would be guided very 
much by the kind of school in queaticn. Whore a sufficient number of tburoughly 
qualified masters can be afforded, each master should keep his own class and carry 
it forward. A pupil can get no good, but only evil, by passing from one master 
to another, so long as the former is perfectly competent to teach hfrti, and has a 
class suitable for him. But in inferior schools, whcie inferior teocheis must be 
ompluyod, the other [ilon must be adopted : the pupils must pasa from the assistant 
to the junior master, and from the junior master to the Knior. By pit^^ mipor- 
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on Uie Stale of 



derfnlly well ; uiil the pecuiiiAry difficulty makea it a neuesiity in numy cases. 
For different subjects it ia advisable geuerally to hare different masterB, vben the 
suhool cau afford it. Olie man can hardly be expected to excel in Beveral 
different subjects This diviaiou of Bubjacts might, howevBT, easily be carried too 
far. An attempt should always be mode to combine under the aame nuister 
those subjects of instractioa which hare a close connexion with each other. Thus, 
while there is no natural connexion between writing and arithmetic, which we 
find often assigned to the same master, there is a very close connetioa between 
geography and history, arithmetic and mathematics, Latin and higher English. 

V, Suiijrde ijf InttrvJ-ioR. 

9. What subjects do you believe to be best fitted for the education of the 
majority of scholars attending the burgh schools? 

As I have said before, different burgh schools must and ought to have 
different cumcnia. In the monufactnring and commercial burghs, modem lan- 
guages are rajudly taking the place of l^tin. When L&tin is token, there is so 
much else to learn that little attention con be devotcil to it. The majority of the 
pnjnls continue at it only one, two, or three yeore, and get very little real 
good. In fact, the learning of Latin is rather B tratlition than a Celt necenity. 
And, on the other hand, the teaming of the modem languages is very much a 
matter of fashion only. I^Vench, to the great majority of boys and girls, ia of no 
more practical value in after life than Latin would be, and its educational power 
ia not to be comjNircil with it. But it is more easily acquired, and that gives it 
the preference with many. Again, English grammar, as taught in the higher 
cloBseB of many of our burgh schools, and attempted to be taaght in schooli of 
less pretension, I look upon as profound triBijig. Simple parsing, and as much of 
analysis as will enable the pupil to diatinguiah between co-ordinate and subordinate 
clauses are all that should be attempted. Bain's Engtuh Ommmar or Horell's, 
with, if I remember aright, nine kinds of nouns and fourteen kinds of preposi- 
tions, and I know not how many of adverbs, will iUiiitrate what I mean. Soch 
distinctions are nut grouunatical but metaphysical, and English grammarian« have 
poached on the province of the metaphysician or of the logician, apparently from 
being at their wits' end what to do owing to the poverty of English granunor. 
Kow I thiuk logic and metaphysics ore not best litted for the education of the 
majority of the pupils at burgh schools. In those schools which send but few 
boys to the univeraities, a sound English and commercial education mast form tho 
basis of the curriculum. In most such coses the higher English classes might be 
advantageously combined with elementary Latin under the same master. But I 
would have the Latin taught with a special reference to its bearing npon En^iah. 
Instead of gutting up the minutis* oE the Latin inflections, I would get up as 
many of the words as possible which are found imbedded in tJie English language. 
The explalmtion of the English derivatives would form an imiiortant part of tbe 
lessons. A buy could read all Csesar and a great part of Livy without knowing 
anything of verbs but the third ]ieisons, participles, etc Even in Comeliua 
NepoB there are not four per cent, of the verba first or aeoond person, and a few 
notes woidd put a boy all right. Soch a course of Latin would be a good gr^^m- 
maticai and intellectual exercise, and wouhl be a direct acqaiution of useful 
information. It would improve his knowledge of English even should he leave at 
the end of tbe first year, whereas when Latin is taught independently, and the 
course is arranged merely with a view to laying a good foundation for the attun- 
roent of sound and accurate Latin scholarship, a boy who attends only one or two 
years, as many do, or even a boy who continues throe years at Latin, gets com- 
paratively little beuelit Such a course of Latin combined with English should Eca-m 
part of the regular curriculum, say, for three years, both for boys and girls, in all 
those burgh schools in which the number of boys who go to coUoge is compara- 
tively small. Boys destined for the professions, and any others who chose, could 
have separate aupplemontary lessons in Latin, and of course would have also to 
Doutiuue longer. I do not think that these would suffer from the adoption of 
•ome such plan as that indicated. The pupils would have as much memory work, 
or learning by rote, as usual i only the memoiy would, in the first inatauce, be 
tasked more with the material clement (especially that which is common both to 
Latin and English) thau with the farmntivo element of the hiiigtiage, much nf 
which is of nn value or interest whatever to any, except those who require, or 
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who wub, tu niaku a, specif study uf the Latin tungue. 1 lun peTBuaded that John Ron, 

unless vamethiiig be done, the lemming of Latin will aooa be confined entirely to 

those for whom it ia a prufesaional necessity. At present, a amatteriDg of Latin 
Btill poBacsBes Homa valuo oa a sort of certificate or recommeudatiou for certain 
emplojiueutB ; but this is passing away too, and no artificial bolstering up can 
lung support a thing which is felt to be practically valueless. In the meantime, 
to the classical master himself, it is very depressing to bo ever laying the linn 
foundations of noble structures wliich in nine cases out of ten he knows will never 
bo reared. It is absolntely demorsJixing. One loses faith is his work, and with- 
out faith nothing great or good or glorious has ever been accomplished. 

VI. Bxamlnalions. 



1 3. If BQch examiners are desirable, how ahould they be appointed ^ 

By a central hoard. The same examiners should visit many diSerant burgh 
schools, so as to he able to form a comparntivo estimate uE the teavhing in these 
different schools. 

VIL tttlatiun bflweea Burgh HuhooU and (he UnWrrmtien. 

13. State your views as to the relation which should exist between the bitrgh 
schools and the universities. 

There should be a Minister of Public lustruction and an Eduuation Boanl 
for Scotland, appointed partly by the Crown, partly by the Universities, and 
partly by the Diaaters of burgh, parochial, and othHT elementary schools. This 
board to appoint examiners of all burgh and elementary schools, and to hold 
entrance examinations of att tho8« wishing to joiu any of the universitios, 

Vin. SuggeelioM upon Bnrgh and MidilU-CIwi" SrhooU. 

H. Have you any suggestions ur remarks to make upon the burgh school of 
Arbroath, or generally U]»n the burgli-school system ! 

In any cducatiou subenie dealing with the burgh schools, there should be 
some central board appointed, say partly by the Crown, partly by the four Uni- 
versities, and partly by the teachers, lui^ boaril to have certain powers aasigneil 
to it by Act of Parliament, such as that of examining schools, and also of examin- 
ing musters before their appointment, or otherwise testing and certifying their 
scholarship and fitness. Then, in order to facilitate such arrangements as 1 have 
indicated above, let it be enacted that the Local Board or Town Council must see 
to it that the rector have the highest emoliunenta, or that the master who has the 
highest emoluments be the rector (in future appointments}, bat that no one shall 
be ap|>ointed rector who is not an M.A., or else shall pass an equivalent examina- 
tion to the satisfaction of the central Iward. Where ^o English master is at pre- 
sent the best paid, this would necessitate either the getting of a large salary or 
endowmeut for the classical master on the first vacancy.— a very ^ood thing for 
the encouragement of learning where it can be got, — or the getting of a scholarly 
English master as rector ; and then it would be found botli natural and eougenial 
tor him to take the classics in hand and have junior Knglish masters under £im. 



13. — W. Y. Skllak, Professor of Humanity, Univeniity of Biiiiburgh. Professor 

What has been your experience on the subject of education T 

Assistant Professor in Universities of Qlai^w and St. Andrews from ISSl till 

1859. Professor in 8t. Andrews and Edinburgh from 1869 till the present time. 

Formerly private tutor at Oxford, and Univeraity tutor in the University of 

Ihirhaw. 

Would you state your views on the following points : — 

\. ConttilulioB ami Management of Burgh School'. 



might be vesteil either in the Town 
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Council or in a local board uoinposttd of the Provoat, two repreaentativea of the 
Town Goimcil, two clergymen (uf different secbi), the Sherift- Substitute, and Bom« 
members elected by tiio ratepayers, actiag under the general control of a Central 
Board of Education. 

2. The muiagement of the burgh school ! 
The mauagement of the bur^ schools, aa regards all details of edncatioii, 

ahould be left to the head moeter. The general principles on which the school 
ahonld be conducted should bo bud down by the Central Board, the local goTem- 
iog body being empowered to seo that these principles are jwoperly acted upon. 

3, The relation of tho masters (a) to each other ; (Ei) to the manng ing body ? 
There ahould, I think, be a staff of nuuters actiag under one head master or 

rector. For the Buccesi of a school, it is of the greatest importaucc that »11 the 
masters should feet that they are engaged in a common work, and that all should 
take n pride in the general success of the school. This commou action and com- 
mon interest in the school can be best secured by the masters working nnder 
one head. Where all are independent of, and on au equality with, each other, 
each is only interestwl in advancing his own subject, the success of which may 
appear to >'''" to be best promoted by the depreciation of every other subject. 
Joklonaiea among the maaterB arc sure to arise, when all are contending for popu- 
larity ag^st one another; and, further, the education acquired by attending a 
number of classes stAntling in no relation to one another is much inferior to that 
of a well-ordered school, whoro nil tho anbjects ore taught in Bul>ordiaation to one 

The masters should be elected out of a duly qualified and certified body of mtn 
by tho local managing board. The board diould see that the head master per- 
forms his duties faithfully, and might have the i>ower of censuring, suspending 
from his ofGco, or dismissing any of the masters, this power being exercised 
subject tK> a right of appeal to the Central Board. But the less that the manag- 
ing board interferes witji the actual teaching of the school the better, 

rv. Cuii-ieulam. 

7. It is understood that generally in Scotland the parents ore free to clioose the 
clasEiea which their children shall attend. State your views as to the advantages 
of this system, as compared with that by which pupils are obliged to follow a 
prescribed course of study. 

I think that thera ought to be two preacribed courses in every school : ona 
adapted for those intended for the uuiversities, and what are colled the learned 
professions ; the other for those intended for business. During the first two or 
three years these courses need not be kept separate. It would, I think, be best 
both for boys and mASters that the farmer should be roquirctl to follow ona or 
other of these prescribed courses, though occasional onceptions might lie made in 
special cases. 

8. In England and elaewhere the practice is for a popil to be promoted from the 
class of one master to that of another master, according to the proliciBncy of the 
pupil 08 ascertaiood by examination. But in Scotland it is understood to be the 
practice for tho same master to conduct his pupils through the whole course of 
instruction in the same subject furnished by the school State your views upon 
the advautoges and disadvantages of those rival systems. 

Very greot evUs arise in the Scotch schools from the practdce of carrying on oU 
the boys together, whatever may be their ability and industry. Injostice is thus 
done to the abler and more industrious, who are unnecessarily kejit bock in 
their progress ; while the more backward hoys are pushed on, without ever mos- 
toring the elements of any subject I should think it best that boys should be 
promoted from one master t« another, according to their proficiency, and that the 
masters should h« promoted from a lower to a higher class, according to their 



V. Subjrelt qf tiislriictioii. 

9. What subjects do you believe to be beat fitted for the education of the roajo* 
rity of scholars attending the burgh schools F 

For the first three or tour years, Latin, arithmetio, English, French ; after that. 
there should bo two oom'sos of inatmetioii,— Ui, For tlioae inteudtd forthe univer- 
sity, the chief subjects uf iuatruction should bo Latin, Ureek, and mathematiai. 
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■ome part of each day being given to German or Frencb. Moro attentiou ahanld Pror«Bsor 
be gircn \o Latin writing, in the case oE those who are intended for the oniver- Sellor. 

Bitiea. There a nothing in which I find the jnajority of students so deficient 

fin entering the univoraity. Unless the fonndntiftns of this acquiremaot are laid 
at school, it ia very difficult to acquire accurate BchohirEhlp in the largo clasaes of 
the univerdty. 2il, For those intended for buBinera, the beat subjects aeem to 
me to be modem langnogeB, arithmetic, English, and the elementa of one or two 
BcienccB : but those taking this course might he required also to study, in th(> 
other depnrtment, mathematics or I^tin, as an inatmmcut of mental discipline. 

VI, KxaminatioM- 

1 1 . Wonld it, in yoar opinion, be an advantage or otherwise, if the biirgh scLoola 
were ocomined annaolly, and publicly reported on by independent enaminera ! 

It would be of the very greatest advantage that the bui^jh schools should be 
examined once or twice a year by highly qualified, independent, and responsible 
examiners. Without snch examination their efflciency cannot bo ascertained. 
The publio have no means of judging between a good and bad school. The mas- 
ters have no motive to exert themselves, except their sense of dnty and love of 
their work. They have no means of judging how far they are teaching on a right 
system. They would gain not only an additional stimulua to exertion, lint addi- 
tional experience of their work, if the result of their teaching was from time to 
time Bubmittcd to the judgment of highly qnalified men, who were in a position 
to say exactly what they thought of it. At present the want of such an examina.- 
tion is very partially supplied in two ways ; — -l^'. Some schools occasionally obtain 
the voluntary services of some professor or other qualified person to examine and 
report upon them. The number of schools that avail themselves of this way of 
testing their efficiency is very limited. The examiner has no means of comparing 
the atficiency of tbe particular school which he is examining with that of the beat 
schools in the country. Ho feels himself, moreover, called upon to be, as far as pos- 
sible, com]iIimentary in his report. He is under no obligation to pass any censure 
on any department of the school which may seem to him to merit it. 2cf, Two 
of the Scotch Unirersitics (Ediubnrgh and I'il. Andrews) have recently established 
examinations of schools, after the example of the local examinations established 
by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Hitherto these examinationB have 
not had mnuh sneceas. Only one or two of the burgh schools have taken part in 
them. The best schools will probably continue to stand aloof from them, as they 
naturally object to have their course of study prescribed to them by any body not 
officially connected with them. These examinations, moreover, do notlung to test 
the general efficiency of the school. They only prove how for a few boys have 
been prepared to pass an examiiuttion on certain subjects, while possibly the rest 
of their education, and the education of the great mass of the school, may have 
been partially sacrificed to this cniL Though, no doubt, these examinations, in 
the absence of any other means of teatmg the efficiency of our schools, are calcul- 
ated to do some good, yet their effects must be very partial and unsatisfactory, 
as compared with the results of an orgaJiizeil system of examination obligatory 
on all publio schools, and ooudoctad by persons paid by, and responsible to, the 
country. 

12. If such examiners are deairabli', how should they be appointed 1 

No position, connected with the education of the country, could be more impor- 
tant than those of thepropoaed examiners. In Scotland it is probably easier totiud a 
man qualified to be a good teacher or lecturer than to be a good examiner. The 
examiner should be a man of such attainments, that tbc best achoolmuter in the 
country should feel that he was his equal in knowledge and intelligence, and that 
be was a man of good judgment in questions of education. Considering the im- 
portance of the office, the appointment shonld certainly be in the hands of the 
Central Board of Education, who might be trusted to regard only the interests of 
the public in selecting a candidate for the office. 

VII. Jlelalion belumat Surgh SdiooU aad the Unipfrsitifs. 

13. State your views as to the relation which should exist between tbe bnrgh 
schools and the univenities. 

I do not see that the biirgli schools can be placed in any direct relation to 
tile universities. At present the universities draw loss thau half of their num- 
bers from tbe boi^ schools and other public schools, such as the Edinborgb 
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ProfvtBar Academy, tlie Dollar Iiutitutloii, tlie Modnu Coltege at St. Aadrewa, etc They 
Sellu. draw also a cojwiderable portion, especially in tlie junior claaaee, from tha pariah 
aehools, Blid otbor primary echooU in the couutry diatricts. But, indirettly, the 
burgh Bcltools and tlie iiniveraitiea may do uiucb to aeaUt oiie another. Tbe 
univeraitiea may look to the burgh auboolj, when rpformed and reorganized, to 
send np a oloas of studcnta liclter trained than the majority uf those who come 
from other places of education ; and the introduction of even a small number of 
Huch students would have a most beneficial influence in raising the standard of 
attainment among the mass. Again, the prospect of obtaining borsariea 
and other QDiTeraity distinctions, might bo expected tn act aa a great 
stimulus both to teachers and scholars, and success in these competions to raise 
the repntatian of the beat schools, and thereby improve the position of the teachers. 
It is to be regretted that in the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow there 
are, at present, very few bursaries awarded according to merit. The competi- 
tion for open bursaries at Aberdeen and St. Audrews has an excellent influence 
on the Bchoala in eonnciiou with those Universities. The ordinance of the 
University Commissioners, in accordance with which students entering the oiu- 
varsity, may, on passing a satisfactory exsaunation, dispense with attendance on 
the junior Ijitin, Greek, and mathematical classea, and thereby complete their 
curricnlum in two years and a half, is also calculated to bencttit the bni^b schools. 
In the University of Edinburgh, a considerable number avail thcmsclvee of this 
privilege ; and a mach larger number may bo expected to do so, both in the Edin- 
burgh and the other universitids, when the schools are put on a better footing. 
It ought to become the general rule for students who have attended a burgh school 
for five or six years, to be able to enter at once the senior classes in Latin, Greek. 
and mathematics, and to finish their university course in two years and a half j 
and parents who have the opportunity of sending their sous to a good school, may 
bo expected to see the advantage of keeping them a year or two longer there than 
they do at present. The universities should, I think, annnally publish a list of 
the successful candidates in this examination, adding the names of the schools at 
which they have been educated. It is sometimes proposed, with the view of dmug 
more justice to the pubhc schools, that the Junior dassee in the university should 
be abolished, or that all students on entering the university should pass a matn> 
eolation examination. It is urged that these junior classes maintaiu themselves ' by 
' poaching on the schools.' A more exact knowledge of the composition of these 
classes would very much modify these statements. The largo majority attending 
these classes would get no nmversity education at all if they were abolished. As 
a proof of this, it may be mentioned that the average age uf the students attending 
the Junior Hiunaliity Class in the Universityof Edinburgh during the present session 
is between nineteen and twenty, — nearer twenty than nineteen. Out of the whole 
number of 160 attending the class, 99 are above the age of eighteen. It certainly 
is not desirable that they should continue at school, or go to a burgh school for 
the first time, at that age. Many ef them have taught themselves, or received 
their education in remote connby districts. A considerable number of men of real 
ability come from the Normal schools, where tliey have had no opportunity of making 
much progress in Latin or Greek. Many of these would be deterred from coming 
to the university by the prospect of an entrance examination, in which, if they 
failed, they would probably have to abandon all thoughts of preparing them- 
selves tor a university career, being too old to enter a good school, and too poor to 
employ a private tutor. If the standard oE the examination wore fixed so as not 
to exclude or deter the self-taught, or those coming from remote country districts, 
it wonid not be too high to exclude a moderately sharp boy of fourteen or fifteen 
from the Edinburgh High School or New Academy. Many of the poorer students 
from the parish atdioola or Normal schools, who enter the junior classes at a com- 
partively late period in life, make great progress, and in their aecond year hold 
their own against the beat students of the senior class. The highest honours in 
my senior classes, both in St. Andrews and Edinburgh, have often been carried off 
by young men of energy and ability, who had entered tjie junior class with few pre- 
viouB advantages, and who had, by industry in their first session and first smumer 
vacation, qnaLtied themselves to compete successfully with scholars from the first 
schools in Scotland. The burgh schools ahould aim at preparing their pupils for 
entering the senior ckasos in Latin, Greek, and mathematics. To those who pass 
this entrance examination, the university course is mnch Bimjdificd. They can, with- 
out any stnun upon them, but, with modernte industry, during their three sessiuns 
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nnd two alimmcrs, obtain the degree of M.A. iii two years and n linlf. Fur parents ProfcMot 
who ciui sonil their sons to a good borgh school, this is the object to aim at. With Sellar. 
the improvement of the burgh sehoolB, the juoior closBes in the uniTenities — ~~ 
may be expected to fall off coDBiderably in numbers ; but they should continue 
to esiat open to all, who, in spite of early disadraDtagea, wish to raise them- 
selves in mental ciUtivation or social position through the means of a nniversity 
education. 

Vni. Sugg'slioits upon BTirgh and Midd!i-Class ScliooU. 
The burgh schools seem to uic, uioru than any other institution in the couiitry, 
to require additional endowments, including retiring allowances. Till the higher 
teaching be made a dedrable object (as it is in England and on the Contitient) 
to which men of ability and education can heartily devote their lives, no im- 
portant improvement is likely to take plaoe in our Scotch education. It would bo 
also of the greatest import.'Uice that the masters should not only he appointed 
originally, but should be promoted from one position to another, in accordance 
with the proofs they may have given of ability, energy, and efficiency. The reports 
of independent examiners Would then give a miwt important stimulus to tlie teach- 
ing of the burgh schools. 

14. — From J. C. Sbaibi', Professor of Humanity, University of St. .Andrews. Professor 

Rhsiri.. 

St. Andkkwa. 10(A Ma;/ IS67- 

Mv DEAR SBi.i«m, — You have asked me my opinion of the Madras College, and 
a,s it is a subject of great public interest, not only to this district, but to every 
part of Scotland. 1 shall give it to you without reserve- 

Of course my views on the subject ore, in the nuun, formed from my experience of 
Bughy School, in which, as you know. I was for ten years a Master. As the Madras 
College is intended for all chwSBS of the community, it would seem to require a 
more complicated organization than a school which is intetxled merely for one 
chiss, and to prepare the pupils according to one system. I have long thought 
that, with a view to servo its end. the Madras ought to be placed in the hands of 
a heid master, and subdivided into three departments. 

The first, or lowest department, should be framed on the plan of a good poro. 
chial school. In this the larger portion of the children would get a sound elemen- 
tary education, but Iwyond it none but the abler ones would probably advance. 

The second department should afford a goo<l commercial or modern education. 
By this I mean that the boys shotUd there Iw taught, besides the elementary sub- 
JBots, raathemalics, English literature, and ttptdulhj innUtra hittory, along with 
French and German. 

The thin! and highest dejiartment should be the classical, in which boys might 
he thoroughly gromuled in Greek and I.atLD, and Bttcd to go etnught to the Uni- 
versity- The more odmnceil boys in this department ought to be Ht when they 
leave the Madras tu join the second year'sclassea in the I'niversity as things now are. 

The second nnd third departments would meet in certain branches, such as 
mathematics and modem history, and in these 1ie taught together during cortaui 
boim of the day. 

In order to carry out this system, it would be absolutely necesa.'uy that a henil 
master with very full powers should be appointed to preside over the whole 
institution. He ought to be a man not only of strong natural ability and great 
energy, hut of large and varied attainments, knowledge of men, and power nf 
management, 

WhUo the more advanced hoys in cloMies should be specinlly taught by him, 
it ought to be his duty to superintend and examine every class throughout the 
Bclioul. In oriler to secure such a man, a much larger s.'Unry woul<t have to be 
offered than Scotchmen have ever thought of giving to thdr Head Masters. 
The Master to Gil this iiost would of course be chosen by the trustees. But when 
chosen, and found adequate to the post, he ought to be left as much as possible til 
carry out the system of the school in his own way, and according to his own j udg- 
ment. From what I have known of the best schools in England, I am convinced 
that their success is generally in exact proportion to the freedom which the trus- 
tees allow to the Head Master. At Rugby, which is generally reckoned the most 
efficient school in England, the trustees, taught by experience, have for long con- 
linod their functions entirely to the election of the Head Master, and to the 
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auditing the acoomita whidi ho aiiniiBlly Uyii before tham. It will be long, I fear, 
before our counbymcn will luquiesce in this poLoj of uon^iiiterfereiicc ; but I au 
deoply coDviuciKl that just in proportion as they approach to it, will their schoola 
rise in real efficiency. 

After they have learned to have confidence in their Head Master, the mon: they 
are guided in their selection nf under masters by bia advice the better. B<9«t of 
all, perhaps, to leave the choice of assuitant moaterB entirely t« him. 

As to the Madras, it is clear, from the nature of tilings, that it must suffer from 
the present divided rule. Each master will luitnrally try to promote bis own 
bmnoh, without considering the othera, the more so in proportion to his xeal for 
his own subject. In ao complicated n system one wide and imparti:J eurioy of 
the anperintending eye, to arrange and subordinate the several departments, with 
a view to one total end, is especially needful. 

Bosidea the intellectual organization, an incalculable moral ailvantage to a school 
ariseB from the supremacy of one oontroUing mind. If the head master, bendea 
being an able scholar, is also a. man of high charader, his infiuenca reaches every 
boy within the scbool, and does mora to educate him than anything else can do. 

These remarks I offer without the least personal allusion, bat entirely from a 
comparison oE the Madras system with the most perfectly modelled schools which 
I hove known.^l am, etc., J. C. Shaiuf. 



Would you state your views on the following points : — 

L CoiwlilatioH aitd MaHOffemeiU of Burgh fj'choolii. 

1. The conatitutioD of the burgh school T 

2. The management of the burgh school ! 

I think the Town Council, in which the management of the hurgb school ia 
usually vested, sufficiently competent as the local managing body. In the case, 
however, of an educational rate being impoaed, it might be desirable to place the 
local management iu a special joint committee, composed partly of delegates from 
the Town Council and partly of certain ratepayers not members of Couucil. The 
ultimata decision of all qDestiona relating to the position o( the t«acher — his 
efficiency, the nature and number of the bronchos of eil'ic^ntion — should rest with 
soma central authority, such as on Educational Boon^ f.i. . cotlond. 

3. The relation of the masters (a) to each other ; (A) to the managing body ! 

I sliDuld, on the whole, prefer assigning to each master u definite sphere 
of work, and allowing bim as nearly as possible complete indepsndsnce of action 
within that sphere, thus making him directly responsible for the efficient onndact 
of bis department. At the some time I should have over the whole school a 
head master who, besides conducting his own department oC teaching, should Juive 
the power of visiting and examining the classes of the snb-masters, and of report- 
ing any deficiency to a higher authority, such as a Central Boaril. 

I think the local managing body should liave the right of appointing the 
teacher to his office, but that the power of removal should lie with some higher 
authority ; viz., the Central Board. 

In regard to the methods and maimer of teaching, the moBters should be left 
ai)soluteIy free of any control on the part of the local managing body. 

There should also be authority on the iiart of the Central Board to remove a 
master on proof being led satisfactory to the board of incompetency and ronuss- 
ncss in the discharge of his duties. 

A competent rearing allowance should be provided tor cases of long service and 
iuGrmity. This, while just iu itself, would facilitate the removal of teachers who 
hod become unfit for duty through old age. 

n. Relation qf Burgh Sehooli to the Cimmunitg. 

i. The theory of the burgh-school system being, that it meets the wants of the 
whole community ; how is this foimd to be in practice f 

u. More cspeeiany— -(a) Da ail the classes in the community avail thcnuel\-e» 

In point of fact, the blirgh-scUool system docs not seem to me to meet 
the wutts of the whole community. On the one hand it does not take in the vei; 
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lowest cUsa in towna, niiil the chadren who are sent at nu early nge to work, in P 
milli, etc Fur both these clanBes apcciol provudoo would proliably require to l>e ' 
nuwle (lutside of the burgh system. Then, on the odier tund, it fails bh a rule to 
carry oQ the education at the chilflren of the middle clasBes to such a point w to 
equip tham thoroughly for entering the advanced claagical and mathematicail 
clauea in the Universities, In general, I ahould say, no far as my observation goea. 
that few of tlie children of the lowest class are to be found in the burgh schaols, 
and that many of thotie of the middle class are sent elsewhere tor their education. 

(AJ Does its mixed ohoracter operate ogunst it as compared with private 
academies, proprietary schools, boarding achoola at a distance, or other schools T 

It does so, to a considerable extent, as far nt loast as the middle classes 
are concerned. One Berioos drawback, moreover, is the great variety of agea of 
the children attending, and the impossibility tor one teacher to make and carry 
out a thorough sectional distribution of the pupils, whether on the principle of 
variety of age, atbunments, or branches of stiidy. 



III. (iuaXUij of Inetnicti 



universities, and tor the civil, military, and East Indian si 

In regard to the civil, military, and Government Indian Services, I lAould 
say decidedly not. In regard to the competitive ezaminations at the Universities, 
the case is somewhat different The standard of those examinations, which are 
generally for bursaries at the commencement of the college session, is necessarily 
less definite than to the case of the other examinations referred to. The standard 
must, in fact, be suited to the level of the attainments which the burgh sdiools 
generally provide. The character of tJie preliminary University examinations 
would, of courae, be greatly raiae"! were a more advanced edncation provided in 
the schools. 

IV, Currktdnm, 

7. It is understood that generally in Scotland the parents nre free to choose 
the classes which their children shall attend. State your views as to the 
advantages of this system, as compared with that by which pupils are obliged to 
follow a prescribed course of study. 

I think thai in each school of a moder^itely populous biugh there should be 
a variety of courses of study carefully arrang^, and that after children have 
I'ossed through a certain general elementary training, their parents should be free 
to select sach of the courses as they think fit; viz., classical, mathematical, or 
scientific. But the children should be required to pass from lower to higher classeB 
in regular order. 

S. In England and elsewhere the practice is for a pupil to be promoted from 
the doss of one master to that of another master, according to the proficienoy of 
the pujal as aacertMned by examination. But in Scotland it is understood to be 
the practice for the some master to conduct bia pupihi through the whole course 
of instruction in the same subject furnished by the school. State yoiir views 
upon the advantages and disadvantages of those rival systems, 

I think there are certain marked advantages in continuing a boy for a series 
of terms under the some master in the same subject, provideil always that thers 
arc sufScient gnarontees of the efficiency of the master. The relative progress of 
the boy is thus likely to be more thoroughly watched over and appreciated, the 
master baring greater op|)ortnnitieB of noting the gradual development of the 
mind of his pupil, and a more personal interest in liis linol proficiency. I have 
doubts as to the benelicial effect of the transference of a boy through a succescion 
of masters while his mental powera are necessarily merely in a state of develop- 
ment ; and I have doubts also as to the suffieioncy of examinations in the case of 
a young boy as a means of testing hia real progreas. I think, however, that after 
a boy hoe been under the same master for a series of terms, he might with benefit 
be transferred to the headmaster of the school, there being now a probability that 
(vith more freely developed faculties the pupil might profit by a ohonge of teach- 
ing and by contact with another mind. 
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V. fiubjeelt of Inttmction. 

9. What 8ubj<>atA do you believe to be best fitted for the edncatioa of the 
majority of Bcholars attending ttie burgfa achooU J 

Tbe branches more immediately usefol, i.e., capable of direct application to 
the circiunBtanceB of life in the case of the majority of pupils are, I should say. the 
ordinajy departments of an English education, inclading grammar and geognphy, 
writing, ariUlmetic, mathemntios, and the modern languagca, especially French and 
Germnn. At tbo same time, I am decidedly of opinion that as a means of general 
mental culture and discipline for the individual, a thorough classical training is the 
best; Some degree of cJaasical trailiiiig would, indeed, be fonnd to prove an ex- 
cellent, if not an indisjiensable, accompaniment ta an English education. 

VI. Exaniiiiaiionii. 

B an advantage o 



I should think so, decidedly. I believe the present modes of examination, 
or rather exhibition, are far from being thoroughgoing or satisfactory. 

12. If such examiners are desirable, how should tbey be appointed ! 

By the Crown, or a Board of Education for Scotland, an institution which 
1 abonld regard as eminently desirable. 

VII. Selation helieten Burgh SthooU and the Uniacrtitiet. 

13. State your views as to the relation which should exist between the burgh 
schools and the univenitieB. 

An iutimata connexion between the burgh schoola and imiverdties is veiy de- 
sirable. In the lirst place, it is desirable that the maaters of the burgh schools 
should have some university education, both as a means of general culture for the 
t«acfaer himself, and as alfording him an insight into the wants of those pupils who 
are destined for a university course. It seems Ui mo that no aptitude in the mere 
art of teaching can compensate for the lack of breadth of view and elevation nf 
ideal in the tnaller of inatruction, which can be acquired only through a courao 
of liberal university education. I should be inclined to suggest that an amount 
of university attendance, aimilar to that which was formerly required (or the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, should be demanded of candidates for at least the 
head mastership of a burgh scliooL 

In the second jilace, there would be an advantage in requiring the candidate 
(or presentee) for a burgh school to hold a certificate of competency from some 
examining board — as, for example, the present University Board, instituted for 
the examination of parochial teachers. 

In the third place, the burgh achonls, as the principal and immediate feeders of 
the Arts classes in the universities, should have in them provision for a more 
efGcient and advanced training than they jiosBess at present in certain departinenta. 
especially the foUowing ; viz., classics, inathematloa, and English composition. 
Such a provision wonld serve more thou almost anything else to elevate the 
standard of training in the Arts classes in the Scotch Unirertities. 

Vin. SugytMiom u/mii Burgh and Middle-Cteai SchooU. 

15. Have you any suggestioas to make upon middlo-chuu education in Scot- 
land? 

The need for improved middle .class education in Scotland seems to me to 
be great and urgent Better provision might ha made for it in either of two 
ways; — J. By the institution of a new and higher class of provincial schools, 
analogous to the gymnasia of (i crmauy and the ' colleges' of Prance ; or, 2. By 
raising generally the character of the burgh schools, and especially, in populoua 
centres, by superadding to tbe present comparatively elementary instruction 
in the school, the means of carrying on ednca^on to a higher point. I should 
prefer the second method as the most generally nseful, and as readily fitting on to 
the existing machinery. The de[i»rtmenta to bo added and rooro fully developed 
are the classical, mathematical, scientific, and English literature and composition. 
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APPENDIX B. 

MEMORIAL for Alexander Cbaio Sellar, Eaquire, nnd Thomas Hahvey. 
Esquire, AuUtont-CommissionerB to the CommiHion appointed by Her 
Majeit; for tbe purjxue of iuquiring into certain Sohooli in Scotlnnil, for tho 
OnmoN of Counsel. 

The MemoriiiligtA have becu apiKiinted ABaistaut-CommisBionerB to inquire into 
the Burgh aud Middle-diua achoola oi Scotland, and to re[)ort. Among many 
other points to which their attention has been directed, they have been instructed 
to ascertain aa to tho legal c^onatitution of such Bchoola (dlatiuguiBhed from the 
ordinary Parish schools), the legal prcviaion (if any) for their establishment and 
maintenance, the character and condition of the BChont buildings, and on whom 
the burden rests of erecting them and heeping them in repair, the tenure upon 
which the masters bold o&ce, and the nature of tho legal or pactional relations 
which exist between them and those who appoint them. 

The Memorialists have taken some troable in order to put themselves in a 
position to report satisfactorily upon these and other points, but t^ej find the 
matter involved in considerable doubt and obscurity, and they ore consequently 
deeirous to bo advised by Counsel on the subject. For the soke of conciseness, 
they wUl Htate the queries (nu'tni, adjecting to each such remarks for the guid- 
ance of Counsel as have occurred to them in the course of their investigations. 

The paints on which they desire to he advised ore the following : — 

1. What is the legal definition of a Burgh school T 

2. h there any legal provision for the eatablishment and maintenance of 
Public schools in burghs in Scotland ; and if so, what is it, and on whom docs the 
obligation to establish and maintain such schools rest ! 

3. {a.) If d Public school has been established in a burgh for a period of 50 or a 
100 yearn, would there be any obligation on any one to continue to maintain such 
school, and if so, on whom would the obligation rest ? 

(ft.) Supposing such an obligation to exist, could tho party or [lorties on whom 
it rests denude themselves of it ? 

(c) In cases where the parties in whom the appointm^^nt of the schoolmaster 
was vested have denuded themselves wholly or i<artially of their righte over the 
school, including in either coae the appointment of the master, do the mnstor* of 
such schools still retain all their rights and privileges as Bargh schoolmoaterg ! 

4. (n.) What is the tenure of ofiice of a Burgh schoolmaster I 

{b.) If the tenure of a Burgh schoolmaster's office be as that of a Parochial 
Bchoolmnster, ad rUain anl eulptiin, can that be modified by any s{iocial contract 
entered into between the parties appointing and the master! 

1. In rejjard to the first ]>oint. the definition namely of a Burgh school, the 
attention of Connnel is respectfully directed to — 

1. Act 24 and 25 Victoria, chipter 107. This Act is entitled, ' An Act to alter 
' and amend the law relating to Parochial and Burgh BehoolB, and to the Teat re- 

' quired to be taken by Schoolmasters in Scotland ; ' nnd by it, it ia enacted that SeetJMi 1. 
the exiiression ' Burgh school ' shall mean and include every Burgh, Grammar, or 
other Public school not being a Parochial school. 

2. Act 9 and 10 Victoria, chapter 226. This Act Is entitled, ' An Act for 
' better raising and more securely constitntiDg the Fund tor the relief of Widows 
' and Children of Burgh and Parochial Schoolmasten in Scotland.' By this Act it 

is enacted that the following, among other persons, shall be bound and entitled Sccliuii 3. 
from the dote of their election to enter and become contributors to the fund, 
namely, ' every person who shall be elected, and enter into possession of the 
* office and emoluments of a schoolmaster in any school established in or [or any 
' Bnrgb, the patrona^ whereof is, or shall at the time of his election be v«at^ 
' solely in the Magistrotes thereof, or in the Magistrates and Town.Conncil 
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' thereof, or in these partiea, or nny of them, in conjunction with any other 

' person or peraotia, provided the amonnt of aolaiy payable to such RchoolinaBtiar 

' out of the fuiuU of the Burgh shall, at the time of his election, be not leas thaJi 

' the aum of £6 sterling yearly.' 

Section 17, 3. Duncan's Parochial and Eedtiiattical Law, chapter 14, aaya, ' Without 

]>. BOS. ' attempting &ny formal definition of a Burgh school under the old law, it may be 

' observed, that auch a character was, in moat instances, attached to a school 

' aitnated within the Burgh or belonging in property thereto, of which the 

' Magistrates, as on behalf of the community, were trustees, or directors, or in soma 

> way or another possessed the control and management. The circumstance that 

' the school owed its origin or endowment to private munificence did not, unles* the 

' terms of the deed of conatitntion so imported, preclude the achool from being 

' regarded as a Biu-gh school over which the joriadiction of the presbytery mi^t 

' extend. Neither did the circnmstonce, that the school waa known in the locality 

' by s special or distinctive title as a Grammar school or Academy, neceamiily 

' prevent it from being treated as a Burgh school, amenable to the control of this 

Presbytery ' parochial judicatory.' He then refers to the opinions of the Judges in this ease, 

of Elgin t>. where it was held that the School or Academy of Elgin formed a Public Burgh 

Msgistra^ school, and that the masters thereof were subject to the jurisdiction and control 

of ^P"' ™ of the presbytery. Counsel is referred to this case, which contains a great deal 

18th ,ftna-' "^ research on this subject. 

ary 18S1. 

II. In regard to the second point, the exiatenco, namely, of any It^al proviaiou 
for the establishment and maintenance of Pnblic schools in burghs, Counsel is 
directed to the following ; — 

1. In the Act 1567, c 11, it was ordaini-d ' that all sohulia to burgh and land 
' and all universities and colleges be reformed.' 

2. The Disarming Act, 19 Geo. U. c 39, section 21. This Act proceeila upon 
a preamble that it is of great importance to prevent the rising geueratdon being 
educated in disaffected or rebetlions principles, and although sufficient proviaiotl 
ig already made by law for the due regulation of the teachers in the four Univer- 
sities nnd in thr. Public tchnols atilhwaal 'y law In Che. koval bubohh and country 
parishes in Scotland, it ia further necessary that all persons who take upou them- 
aclvea to officiate as masters or teachers in Private schools in Scotland should give 
evidence of their good affootion to the Gnvemment. It then enacts that it shall 
not be lawful for any person in Scotland to keep a Pritale school for teaching 
English, Latin, Greek, or any part of literature, * other than those in the nniver- 
' sities or eslalilisheii ia l/ie rmpcctivt boval bdbohs bv pdbmc ArTHonm, or the 
' Parochial schools settled according to law,' etc etc., until the school shall be 
registered and the teacher certified as qualified by having taken the oaths to 
Government. It will be noticed in these Acta a clear distinction is drnwn be- 
tween the Burgh and the ordinary Parochial schoola, but the Memorialists have 
been unable t« discover what ia the public authority under n'hich Achuols were 
established in the respective royal burghs, or what was the nature and extent of 
their establishment. 

3. The Act for settling of schools, 0th October 1606, which statotes and ordains 
' that there be a school settled and established and a schoolmaster appointed in 
■ every parish not already provided by advice of the heritors and minister of the 
' parish.' There does not appear to be any qualification here beyond what ia 
stated, and Counsel will consider whether this Act did not apply to the case of 

~ burghs which formed parishes themselves, or parts of parishes. If it did so apply, 

then it is presnmcd the schools founded in burghs under the authority of this Act, 

although ordinarily tenned Burgh schools, would in reality be parish schocJs, and 

the teacher would in consequence have all the rights and privileges of a parish 

Bchoohnaster. By the Act 43 Geo. III. c. 54 (11 th June 1803), which proooiiU 

upon a recital of the laat-mentionwl Statut«^ there seems to be a distinction drawn 

Section 13. between Burgh schools and Parish schools, as it expressly provides that none of 

the provisions of this Act shall apply to the case of a pariah which consists only 

of a royal bnrgh or part of a royal burgh. 

23 D, p. On this pointy Counsel is referred to the Elgin case, already mentioned. Lord 

^'!- Dea* says, ' There are two kinds of Public schools in Scotland, Pariah schools 

' and Bui^ schools. The peeuliaritiea of a Public school I take to be that it is a 
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' kIiooI whiuh cannot be diacontinued except by the supreme authnriCy, aiid at wbiuU 

' bU duaes of persons &re entitled to be ndmitted for educatioit wlio comply with 

' the t^;ulatioiui □( the iiutitution.' On the other hand, Lord Irory saye, ' 1 un 23 D. p, 

' not Bure that we nre all using the words " Burgh school" in the Bama sense, or 310, 

' in the lenso ID which it has been dealt with in this action. The word Burgh school 

' is sot within the four uorners of this summana. It is, that the school and 

' academy, comprehendiug therein its various departments and tDluterslii|iH, is a 

' Pubhc school, and, as such, truly within the jurisdiction of the presbytery, that 

' is, public to the efiect of falling under that jurisdiction ; and 1 find a difficidty 

' in separating the two things, because, apart from the }uri»liction oE the presby- 

' tery with reference to a school of this sort, I am not sure if I rightly understand 

' what a Public school is. t understand what a Parish subool means. It is a 

> national establishment It is an establishment which the law of the laud com- 

' pels the heritors to keep up, for which the law of the land furnishes endowments, 

' and which it makes one of the inatitutions of the country. With reference to a 

' Burgh Hcliool, if it is buTgli property, perhaps the same thing might result, Iiut lam 

' not aware that in any phase of the question, with reference to the Burgh schools, 

' it has ever been uunceived that there was any obhgation upon the burgesses or 

' upon the magistrateB or the community to found such schools. If they have not 

' been founded to maintain such schools, to jiay salaries to the teachers or to provide 

' houses fortbein, and therefore a Burgh school, in any sense of the word in which 

' I have been accustomed to read it, is sometliiug where the endowment and 

' everything connected with the school is more preoarious than the case of the 

' Parish school It is not an institution in which the situBtioa of the master is 

' tniintw piibliattH. He has no salary as public officer, he has no duties as such.' 

It will be noticed from thu report that Lord Ivory was inclined to differ a little 

from the other Judges, and his opinion was consequently given with some 

hesitation. 

In treating of this subject, Mr. Duncan, page 002, says, ' None of the fore- Dunoan, 
' going Statutes contained any express obligation on the inhabitanta of burghs to p- W2. 
' provide or maintain schools. At the same time. Burgh schools, equally with 
' schools which the heritors were bound to build, were subjrct to the jurisdiction 
' of the presbytery. Accordingly, when the parochial judicatory did exercise 
' the statutory Huperinteudeace and control over the management of a Burgh 
' school, such school tbureu[ion became, to all intents and purposes, a Parish 
' school (in the sense of being a school Buhject to the junsdictiou of tho presby- 
' tery), although it might bo distinctively termed a Burgh schooL' He afterwards 
adds, ' In a brood and comprehensive sense, therefore, the phrase Parochial Dunosn, 
' schools embraced not only those schools in landward parishes, or ta parishes p. 60:2. 
' partly laiuiward and l>artly burghal, for the construction and maintenance of 

■ which the heritors were liable to contribute, but also audi schools within hnrgh, 
' although not bailt by funds oompulsority obtained, over which, qua FuUio 
' schools, presbyteries had exercised jurisdictioD and control ;' and in support o{ 
his reasoning he refers to Lord Handynde'a Note in tho Elgin case, already 
alluded to. 

lU. If B Public school has once been established in a burgh, and maintained 
there for a period beyond the long prescription, would the partieswho eatablisbe<l 
and maintained tho school be equidly bound to maintain it in all time comioi;. or 
could they refuse to do so without cause assignni * 

The object of the Memoriohsts in patting this qucstiou, which runa very much 
into the previous one, is (to be advised by Counsel) whether, in tho case of a 
Public school establisbed under tho management and patronage of the magistrates 
of any particular burgh, and maintained by them for a period of fifty or a hundred 
years, such magistrates could denude themselvae of the maoagoment and x>atrnn. 
age, and thus get rid of their obligation to maintain the school. Of coume this 
question assumes that there is no general legal provision for the establiahmeut ami 
maintenance of Burgh schools, aa if there was such it is presumed that it could bo 
enforced. This pointdoes not exactly occur in the Elgin case, although, as formerly 
mentioned, Lord Deas there states, ' The jiecnliarities of a Public school T take to 33 D. p. 

■ be that it is a school whichcannotbediaoontinaed except by the supreme autho- ^*''- 
' rity :' and in treating of the somewhat cognate matter of the competonoy of a 
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change from a Public Burgh school into h Private Bchaol, Lord Dens says, ' I 
' think it may be n very Berious question whether a change of that kind conld be 
' effected, whether a Public Burgh school can, nt the pleasure of the adminia- 
> tratorn. ceiue to poseeaa its public character and be changed into a Private 
' school.' 

If it is aasiimod that magistrates of a burgh in tho position above set forth Imve 
power to denude therosolvea, wholly or partially, of their rights in a school estab- 
lished, including in either cose their right to appoiat a scboollnastar, would Any 
mnsttir previously appointed by them atiH retain all his rights and privileges as ft 
burgh schoolmaster ? Suppose the magistrates were to sell the school and appro- 
priate the proceeds, or aUow it to go to ruin, and the msatcr hod thus no school 
in which to teach, would he still remain a burgh schoolmaster, under obligation to 
subscribe to the Schoolmasters' Widows' Fund, and having right to any pnTJIeges 
effeiriaag to the office ? There is another view from which this point may be looked 
at. Supposing money to have been left for tho endowment of tbe teacher and 
the support and maintenance of the school, on the condition that the management 
of tho school and the appointment of tbe teacher should thenceforth devolve on 
trustees appniuted by the donor, could the magistrates thereupon denude them- 
selves of their rights, and if so, would the teacher still remain a burgh school- 
master in the proper sense of the term ! Would not the school then be more of 
the nature of an Academy or Private school, and only a qua»i pnbbc one ? 

IV. What is the tenure of office of a burgh schoolmaster f Does he hold it ad 
rilam aut culpam or duraale ben'. placiCo, and, in the former ease, can his rights be 
legally modified by any special contract or agreement entered into at the time of 
his appototment ttetween him and the parties appointing him T In Bell's Prinaptts 

,. it islud down, — ' The schools established iu burghs by the magistrates, noticing 
' parochial, are held to be public, and the schoolmasters public officers, holding 
' a munut pabiicum, their offices being od ritam avl cu/pum. As to academies and 
' schools established by royal charter, the directors have no power to elect a 
' schoolmaster to hold the office at pleasure, or to dismiss him, when duly elected, 
' without just cause shown. But there may b« special powers conferred by tbe 
' cliartera, and among others that of makiog bye-laws, under which, provided they 
' are consistent with the chartered constitntion, the Bchoolmaater may be more 
' in the discretioaory power of the directors.' See also on this sabject Dunlop's 
Paroehiat Lair. But in the opinion delivered by Lord Ivory in the Elgin esse, he 
expressly holds that the schoolmaster of a Burgh school has no thidiim jmbjieum. 
He says, ' It is not an institution in which the situation of the master is miinu* 
' pvhlictim. Ho boa no salary as public officer, — be bu no duties as such,' etc. 
And in the same case Lord Deas says, ' It may or may not be that the teachere 
' in Pablic Burgh schools bold their appointments for life. I am not aware that 
' that has ever been expressly determined. It has been decided that a town- 
' clerk holds bis office for life, and there may be room for alignment, and the 
' argument may be strong, for anything I know, that that was decided on a 
' grouod or principle equally applicable to teachers of Burgh acboola.' 

Again, with regard to the competency of morlifyiug the rights of tho master by 
special agreement, counsel is referred to this case, where it was held that a pom- 
chial schoolmaster was entitled to hold his office, and to all the endowments thereof, 

■ ad vilam aut eidpam, and that the heritors could not effectually stipulate that he 
should be removable at their pleasure. This case had reference to a piu^y paro- 
chial school, but Counsel is also referred to this case, which hod reference to tho 

"^ case of an Academy or Public school, where Lord Mendowbank remarked, ' that it 
' is ronfra tionti moret to appoint a man to a school during the pleasure of any set 
■ of gentlemen. It is using him like a shoeblack, whose situation depends upon 
' the will of a gentlenuiD ; and worse than a shoeblack, for it leaves him to tihe 

n. ■ disposal of a numerous open body, who always, to a proverb, have no conscience.' 

For tho sake of convenience, the following risuiiiS of the queries is now giveu, 
and the answer of Counsel is respectfully requested. 

J. What is the legal definition of a Burgh School! 

2. Is there any legal provision for the establishment and maiatonanco of Public 
and Burgh schools in Scothmd, and if so, what is it, and on whom does the obliga- 
tion to establish and maintain such schools rest ! 
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3. (n.) If a Public Hcbool hoa been establialied 
100 years, would there be auy abligation od any 
school, and if so. on whom woulil the obligation rest ! 

{b.) Sitpposing Huch an oblij^atioa to exiat, could the party or parties ou whom 
it rests donude themBclvcs of itt 

(r.) In caseH where the parties on whom the appointment of the schoolmaster 
was vested have denuded tbeouelves wholly or |>&rtially of tlioir rights over tlie 
school, including in either case the appointment of the master, do tbo miaters ot 
such schools atiU retain all their rights and privileges as burgh schoolmasters ! 

i. (o.) What is the tenure ot office of a burgh schoolmaster ! 

(A.) If the tenure of a burgh schoolmaster be as that of a parochial achoohnaater, 
ail eiiam aiil eiilpam. can that be modified by any special contract entered into 
between the parties apjiointing and the master T 



OPINION. 

1. A Burgh school differs on the one hand from a Pitrocbiol school, which is the 
creation of apeeial stotatory enactment, and ou the other, from schools eatablislied 
and maiut^ned by private enterprise. It may be supported either out of the 
burgb funds or by eodowmeot ; but its leading characteristics seem to as to be 
that it is subject to the regulaUon and control by the authorities of the burgh as 
such, and that under that regulation it is open to the community. 

2. We are of opinion that there is no legal provisian for tbe establishment and 
maintenance of Burgh schools properly so called. There is statutory require- 
ment for the existence of a school in ovary parish in Scotland, which requirement 
can be enforced against the heritois ; but this refers only to Parochial schools 
projicrly so called — which differ iu their origin, in the Bources from which they 
are maintained, and, getiorally 9])eaking, in the nature of the instruction given, 
from Burgh scliools. 

3. ((I. anil b.) If a school has been established in a burgb by endowment, we 
are of opinion that an obligation would rest with the burgh, and be enforceable 
against it, to continue to devote that endowment to the purposes for whichit was 
given. We arc further of opinion that if a school in a burgh, ojien to the com- 
munity, shall have been supiioited ont oE the common good for a period of years, 
an obligation will rest with the burgh to continue the support of that school out 
of the common good, so long as thci'e are any funds available. We think that 
there would be an obligation to maintain such a school in the same maimer as 
it had all along existed, and that while the obligation might be modllied to a 
reasonable extent by circumstances, it would not be in the power of parties to 
denude themselves of it at their plcasiu^ 

(f.) We are of opinion tliat tbe parties in whom the regulation of a Burgh school, 
iiioludiDg tbe appointment of the master, has vested, arc not entitled at their own 
pleasure to relinquish that control. We think that they hold the position of 
trustees for the [uiblic ; and that they cannot divest themselves of the responsi. 
bility thereto attaching. Iti cases where they have done so, the master so ap- 
pointeil Lb not. properly sgieakiug, a Burgh schoolmaster. 

4. (u.) We ore of opinion that a Burgh schoolmaster holds his office a<l eilnm 

[b.] It is possible to conceive a casein which the authoriticB might validly make 
a tpecial stipulation as to amoHter'a tenure of office. For example, if they wished 
to afford instruction in some branch of education which had not been before taught, 
we think they might legally stipulate that the muter should hold his appoiot- 
nient conditioually on the success of the experiment. But we are of opinion that 
any stipulation making the Ifinure of office by the regular master or masters of 
tbe school other than ail vitam atil eulpam would he illegal. 
The opinion of 

Patkick Fbaber. 

IIeHRV U. LANrAHTEK, 
in, 25(1 Fehroory 19(!7, 
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SESDLTS OF THE EDINBURGH UNIVEESITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 

FOE thbYe4K3 1865, 1866, ahd 1867. Commitnicftted by Waltbr Scott 
DALQLBtsn, M.A., Honorary Sccretsry, 



i 



In reportiug on the ItestUta of the Local Eiaminatton Scheme, instituted by 
the University of Edinburgh in 1S65, I shall conliiie myeelf chiefiy to atatisticil 
deUila. 

It may )ie nBeful, however, to preface tboae by a brief narrative of the circum- 
stances which led the UniveTsity to establish examinatiooa of this kiad. 

They were first suggested by the Local Gnamioations of Oxford and Cambridge, 
iustitiited rcapaotiveJy in June and December 1858. There Bchemcs hod their 
origin in a desire to test, and by testing to improve, the education of those who 
(lid not intend to go to n nniyersity after leaving school. 

Although the proportion of scholars of this class was known to be much smaller 
in Scotland than in England, it was believed that the number was sufficiently 
large to warrant the making of some effort on their behalf. 

That there was great dissatisfaction with the educational condition of young 
men who pass immediately from school to busiueta pursuits, and a very general 
desire to have it improved, was shown by the fact that^ when it was first pro- 
posed to institute local examinations in .Scotland, the representatives of a Urge 
number of the leading firms in the chief commercial towns pledged themselves 
to give a preference, in selecting their clerks nnd assistants, to those who {calerit 
paribue) held Edinburgh certificates. 

The General Council of the University of EtlinbiU'gh, at its first meeting, under 
ths presidency of Mr. Gladstone, passed a resolution approving of the proposal. 
The snbjeet wM afterwards discussed at suocessive meetings of the OoimciL It 
occupied tlio attention also of the University Crourt and of the Senatus Aoade- 
micus 1 and in 1864 the 9onatns resolved to comply with the demand which 
seemed to exist for these examinations, and appointed a committee of their 
number as a board of management, to institute and superintend the scheme. 

In order to ascertain what amount of support the iclieme was likely to receive 
from the general public, and at the same time to secure the University against 
loss in case of failure or very partial success, it was resolved to afford those 
interested in the proposal an opportunity of contributing to the fund necessary 
to meet the initiatory expenses of the scheme. Having made orrangements with 
this view, the Board ascertained, within a month of their first meeting, that 
upwards of ilOO hod been subscribed to the Preliminary Eipeuaes Fund, by 
gentlemen connected with commerce and with education. Accepting this aa a 
guarantee that the University would be sufficiently supported by the public, the 
Board immediately isaaed a programme of examination, and announced the end 
of June 1865 as the time when tlieir first examinations would be held. 

The first examinations (1866} were held at two centres, Edinbnigh and Inver- 
ness. Ijocal committees were farmed also in Greenock and Stirling; but as they 
(ailed to produce the necessary number of candidates (25) no examinatioiia were 
Ikeld there. 

In '.he second year a third centre (Newton-Stewart) wna added ; and in the 
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present year (1867) the centres continue the same as last» — Edinburgh, Inverness, 
and Newton-Stewart. 

The following table (I.) shows the general results of the examinations in the 
three years : — 

Table I. — General. 





1865. 


1866. 


1867.* 


( Examined, • • 
Total, • • • ■< Passed, • 

(Failed, . . 

r Examined, . • 
Edinbubgh, . • •< Passed, . 

(Failed, . . . 

r Examined, 
Inyerhess, . . < Passed, . 

(Failed, . . . 

C Examined, 
Newtoh-Stewabt, i Passed, . 

(Failed, . 


58 
46 
12 


72 
69 
13 


89 

81 

8 


29 

23 

6 


27 

25 

2 


44 

41 

3 


29 

23 

6 


27 

21 

6 


16 

14 

2 


a •• 
... 


18 

13 

5 


29 

26 

3 



* The rettins for 1867 are giren by Mr. M'Donald, (he Seoretarjr to the Sdinbargh Unirenitj Local 
Examinatton Schsme. 



The following tables (II. and III.) show the proportion of males and females, 
and of senior and junior candidates, in each year : — 

Table II. — Male Candidates. 



Total, • 
Edinburoii, . -" 
Inverness, . - 
Newtoh-Stewart,- 


( Examined) 
( Passed, 
( Failed, . 

{ Examined, 
( Passed, 
(Failed, . 

r Examined, 
Passed, 
.Failed, . 

r Examined, 
< Passed, 
(Failed, . 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


Sen. 


Jnn. 


Sen. 


Jun. 


Sen. Jun. 


14 

10 

4 


23 

22 

1 


17 

14 

3 


43 
36 

7 


15 
15 

• •• 


51 

48 

3 


8 
5 
3 


14 
13 

1 


1 

1 

• • • 


21 

19 

2 


6 
5 

• •• 


31 

30 

1 


6 
5 

1 


9 
9 

• • • 


11 
10 

1 


13 
8 
5 


5 
5 

• • • 


4 
4 

• • • 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


••• 

... 

... 


5 
3 
2 


9 
9 

... 


5 
6 

• • • 


16 

14 

2 
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T*BLK III. FEUALB CANWDATEa. 







1605. 


1866. 1867. 




Sen. 


JUD. 


Sen. 


Jun. |.8en. 


Jan. 


fE.»mided 
Total, . . J, pBaeed, 
(Failed. 

EdiiddrOh, . \ Pa>»d. 
I Failed, 

(Failed, 
fEximined 
'iF.iled; 




15 

9 
G 


6 
6 


7 
7 


6 
2 
3 




14 
18 


7 
5 
2 


::: 


4 
4 


! 




5 
B 


8 

4 
i 


6 
G 


3 
3 


:;: 




4 
3 


"■; 




::: 


3| ... 





The following ia a complete liat of the aclioota that have coatributed c&ndid«tei 
at each ceatre, with the total number of pDiiila in attendance, and the number of 
candidatea vho [lusal in each year : — 



Taalk IV.— 


LI8T0 


Schools. 










18G6. 


isee. 


1867. 


Pupila 


Fopils 


Pppil. 


In 
School 


Passed 


In 
School 


Pawed 


In 

School. 


P,„. 














High St.hi>ol, Slirlmg, . . . 


362 


3 










Free Church School, Angtruthcr, . 


20O 












St. Stephen's School, Edinburgh, 


150 














400 


a 










Gilbertfleld House, Hamilton, . . 


4! 


2 


41 


S 






Wellfield Aeaden.)-, Dun.e, . . . 


56 


B 






53 




John WfltRon'* Inatilntion, Edinburgh, 




3 










97 


I 


89 


4 


66 


"e 


Oeorge Heriol^. Hogpi.al, Edinburgh, . 
Free Chn^h School, l)nnbai-. . . 




2 


73 


3 










110 




110 


"ii 






C8 


I 




3 






leo 


1 


180 


10 






76 








Private Tuition, 


















... 




_ 


aso 


8 


Oartahcn-ie Academy, Coatbridge, 










380 


1 
















PwMonkirk School (Mr. Bonnr's), 








... 


















1 


(2.) iHyBSKM. 














Soyal Aaulemy, InvenieBi, 


290 


18 


334 


9 


220 




Roae'ii Academic*! Inititntion, Nairn, . 


75 


5 


85 


8 


85 


3 


Lochcarron Pariah School. . . . 






121) 




... 




Free Church School, Fort- William.* 














(3.) NawTOH-SrewABT. 




















i.-ie 




149 


23 


Normal School, Wigton, . 

ToTAl. CaHDWATM PAaSBD, 










100 


3 


4G 


fifi 


81 1 


TOTAI, NOUBKR 0» ScUOOLg, 


It 


,3 j ..'. 



f 
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Id rcg&rd to the social position of the caadidatea, as indicated by the uccupn- 
tioDB of their parents, and to the future calling of the caodidatcs themselves, the 
information within m; reach does not extend beyond the first year. On these 
snbjocts, I quote the following paragraphs from the Report of the Board of 
MonagemeDt to the Senatus Academicus for the year 1SU5. 

' Returns as to the occupation of their parents were obtained from 47 candi- 
' d»t«a. Of these, IV may be classed as engaged in profesaiona, as olergyraan, 
' doctor, lawyer, etc. : 30 3a engaged in trades, as farmer, shopkeeper, grieve, 
' game-kee|ier, cabman, butler, etc. 

' The male candidates whose future professions are entered ai " determined." 
' are chiefly destine^l for mercantile pursuits ; but a few have apecifled auch 
' calUngs aa lawyer, banker, teacher, and dvil-scrvant. 

' All the female candidates who have fixed on a profession are destined to 
' become governesses.' 

1 may be allowed, in conclusiou, t'l mention some of the objections to the 
Bciieme, which have reacht^d me in the course of my official intercourse with 
schoolmasters and others. These are chiefly the following ; — 

1. The numher and variety of subjects included in the programme. 

2. The large amount of work prescribeil in certain special subjects, >s Latin 
and Greek. 

3. Tbe l.irge amount of work pre8cribe<l in the comiuon aiibjects. which are 
imperative on every condidate. 

4. The ajmthy of parents — many of whom do not ajipreciate the advantages 
ot the scheme sufficiently to iudnoe them to pay the fees. 

5. The high rate of the fees, especially in connexion with the regulation that 
no fee is returned, either in whole or in port, in the case of failure. 

6. The unwillingness of many schoolmasters to enter into what is virtually k 
competitive examination of schools. Walter Scott Daloucthii, M.A., 

Honorary Stcrtlary. 
CoLLKOB OT Edisbuhoh, October 22, 1867. 



RESULTS OF THE ST. .\NDHEWS UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS FOR TBR YEARa 1865 AND 1865, »8 fumishod hy Mr. Troxjt, the 
Secretary. 
The following table (I.) showfl the general results of the examinatinns in the 
two years : — (A'o(«. — Owing to the smaU numbera of pupils who ofTered to come 
forward, in 1667 the examination was not held) — 
L 



( Examined, . . . 

Total, .... -J Passed, . . . 

iFoilert 


1865. 1 1866. , 


25 
24 


aa 1 

'5 



The following Tables (IL and IlL) show tlie proportion of Males and Females 
and of Senior and Junior Candidates in each year ; — 

Table II.-^Male Cakdidatbh. 
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Tab LB IIL — Fkmalb Cakbidates. 



n i/ie StaU of 



k 



fE:iamined, . . . 
Total, , . . i Paiead, 

(, Failed, . . . . 

Senior Cakdida™, . J Passed , . , . 
(Failed 

fEwmincd, . . . 
Jnaioa Candidates, . ■{ Paseed, 

bailed,'. . . . 


1865. 


1866. 


1 


3 
3 




[ 


1 


2 

2 



The following is a list of the sdiools tbat have contribnted cuididatea at eAcb 
centre, with tlie total niunber of candidates who came forward, and cf those 
who passed, in each year : — 

Table rV.— List or Schools. 







1865. 


1866. 




Total. 


Pawed. 


Total. 


Passed. 


Arbroath High School, . . . 

Dunfo High School, . 

MadTM Colligo, St. Andreivs, . . 
Menmnir PaiTsh School, . . . 
Hr. Browning'! Academy, St. AndrawB, 
Forth Ironworks School, Oakley, . 
Btracatbro Parish School, . . 




4 
2 

13 

3 
2 


4 
2 
12 

1 
3 
2 


2 
3 

"i 

"s 

3 


3 
3 

"b 

4 
3 

1 


Total Catoioates passed 
Total Ndmber of School* 






24 


::: 


6 
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APPENDIX D.' 



-PROFESSIONS OB OCCUPATIONS of the FATHERS of 882 of thk 
STUDENTS in the Latin, Greek, and Matiikmatical Classes in the 
Univkbsitibs of Bdikbdrgh, Glasdow, nnd St. Anorews, and of the 
Jdhiob Latin and Gkbkk .Cussb in the ITNrvmsiTT of Abkbdeen. 
Sesdon 1866-67. 





NUUBER OP StCBENTB. | 


CLASSES. 






UNIVERimES. 1 


PnoFEsaiDsn or Ocoufatioiq 












OF FlTBEBS. 


ABMKOtia. 




OLUaow, 


nA>DBI1TI 


TOTAl. 


1, Fbofemiokal— 












Architect, 




1 








Oinl Service, India, 








2 


3 


Oolleatort^iComn. FoHce, 




1 








Dootora, Phj.ici»n, . 


"a 


8 


ii 


3 


30 


... 


1 


2 




3 


Eiplorer, . . . 
Judge of Session, 














i 












19 


ii 


"g 


43 


Minister, 


14 


44 


46 










3 


4 




G 


Officer, Armj, . 




3 


1 




5 


Do., Board of Fisheries. 




1 








Do., Coaat-Gnard, 












Do., Cuslona, . 












Do., Inland JtBTenno, . 




"5 






8 


Do., Police, 










4 


Do., Sheriff; 










1 


Pattero Daaigner, . 










1 


Fmfessor, . . . 


3 


3 


'3 


'1 


10 


Frison GoTenior, , 










1 


Pobliaher, . . . 




3 






2 


Sculptor, . . . 
TeaAer 












"4 


i'a 


14 


"^ 


39 


II. ComlKRCJAL— 












Aocoantant, . 




3 






4 


Actoary, . 






1 






I 


Agent, . 






1 


"2 




4 


Banker, . 






4 


6 




10 


Brewer, . 




"i 






i 


a 






t 








I 








"3 






2 
















Hotel mi InnlwBpOT, . 


... 


- 


1 


... 


3 



' In compiling these itatiitics, and thoae of the Burgh and MiddIe.4Ja£a 
Schools (AppeniiiK E), Mr. Dingw&ll's Rcrvicea have been most valnablc, and Mr. 
Fairley has also given us ni ' 



k 



^■^^H 


VIH^^^I 
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NuMDEK OF Students. 






CLASSES: 






. 


UKlVtMlTlBB. 




Frofeosionh oh OoCOPiTIO 

or F*THEI1B. 


■ iB„l,,„ 






RUCBlltrB 


^.. 


■ 


EDm B. 


ot w. 


II. CoHUERCIM. — tout. 




















2 




2 






ManufKclnrer, . 




■3 


9 


"'3 


16 






Merahftnt* 


8 


34 


49 




94 






Shipbuilder, . 






! 




1 












a 




2 








... 


-. 


2 


I 


3 






III. AOEIOULITJHAI.- 
















Croflcr, . 


3 








3 






Factor, . 


3 








3 








28 


i'o 


49 


s 


125 






Keuo,r and Portiuiier, 


2 




1 




3 






Foresler, . 


1 


"i 












Gardener, 




5 


"e 










NurMrjiLiin, . 






I 










Overaeor, SlewarJ, . 




"a 










m^ 


Planter, . 






i 








m 


Proprielor, 




2 


3 


2 






f 


IV- Shopkeei'inq-- 














■ 


Baker, . 
















[Sultlicr. . 






"i 










Cbcmi.i and DrugEiil, 
Clothior, Draper, TTaiLr. 


"i 




3 












s 












Conrectiooar, . . 














1 


Hwier, . . . 






I 










PswDbroker, . 






1 










Stadoner. 






3 


















I 








V. Abtibakb abd Skillbd 




































3 


6 




9 






Bl«ach*r, . . 




2 












Boot and Shoemaker, 


"s 


G 


7 


"3 


18 






BraBsfoimder, . 














I 


Builder, . . . 


"i 




2 














1 


I 










CalenderBr 






1 










Carpcnlflr, Joiner, Wrigb 


3 


'9 


e 




21 






Carver and Gilder, . 
















Ctoper, . . . 
















Comer, . 
















Dyer, . . . 






e 










Eogineera, Practical, 




"i 


9 










OaBinaker, 
































Golf-Clulmaker, . 
















































Mason, . . . 




7 


6 










Mechanic, . . 






3 










Miller, . . . 






3 










MiU Manager, . . 
















Millworker, . . 




1 


'.'.'. 










MillwriKhl, . . 




I 


















"i 










P,un(er (House), . 




"1 
















i 








^^H 






^M 
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■ 






NuHBBa or Stddhxtj. 








CLASSES: 










UMtvKMmes. 






PBOraSBIOHi OB OoCUPiTIOlllt 
OF FaTHERB. 


.™o™. 




ai.uaow. 


,r.».™ 


TOIAl. 




V. ABTiaANsnndSiiujiD 














Ladodhehs— eonf. 
















PlBslorer, 




a 






3 






Plumber, . 










1 




2 






PoHfr, , 










2 




2 






Printer, . 














3 






S»il(.r, . 






"i 


1 


3 




6 






Silvenmilb, 








1 






1 






Slokar, . 














1 






Sngar-BoiUr, 










"2 




a 






Tio,mith, 






"i 








1 






We.Ter. Warper, 






"7 


"i 




10 






















Fo nil -Semi) 1, 










2 






Gslekwper, . 
















L>bo«re!7 . . . 


"a 




"g 


1 


13 




L 


Miner, .... 




* 


9 




13 




k 


Vn! I(,D>r.«rrB and Sub- 












^ 


Agent. Stalion, . . 




1 






I 




^B 


Boiler, .... 














mf 


Carrier, .... 






"i 




2 




W^ 


Clerk, .... 




"3 


3 










Cochman, . . . 


2 


1 






4 






Contractor, . . . 


3 


3 






6 






Fishermou, . 










1 
















1 
















3 






Guard, IWIwmy, . 










1 






Inipoctor of Poor, . 






2 




3 






J«nW. .... 










1 






Port-Offieo Seirico, . 










1 






BepOTtor, Short-Hand \ 




2 






2 






Boul^D^jor, '. : 






I 










?a.t'. : ; : 


:;: 


s 


'i 




3 






Vni. P»0PI8BI0HlI0Tm*Bir 


11 


13 


3* 


13 


60 




ABSTRACT. 














. PmfeMioa.1, . . 


a* 


104 


106 


29 


275 






I . Commercial,' . . 


11 


60 


76 


9 


146 








37 


M 


60 


II 


lea 






V. Artluns aoa Skilled ) 
Labourer.,. ./ 


3 

12 


13 

57 


13 

65 


9 


29 
143 








3 


10 


IS 


1 


29 






Vll. Indefinite and Sun- ) 
drie., . . .) 




17 


13 


1 


38 






VUI. Profeasion not giren. 


n 


IS 


24 


13 


«o 




118 


316 


374 


74 


8S2 




• Tbii elu> Include • E« 


^ 




* 
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L'lluccilioi, iiL the BuT<jli inid MiddU-t'lasa iJchooU in Scotland. 



lU. (a)— DESCRIPTION ar SCHOOIB, in which were educftted 764 of the 
STITDBI4TS of the Latin, Greek, and Mathrhatical CLASHKa in the 
UNTVERsines of Edinbctbob, Glasgow, and St. Andrews, — Sesaion 
1966-67- Aiso, of 73 of those in Looir and Mstathvsics and of Ehoudh 
LiTKRATUnE at St. Andrews. 





LATIN, OnESK, AMD MATIlEKjtTlCAL. 




ESOLUU 


SCHOOLS. 






Total. 


LrrBRATDBl. 




orjiMOW 


tT. AltniBWB. 


.A»«wa. 


Normal, EstaUiihed, . 


9 


G 




15 


1 


„ Free.. . . 




IS 




18 




Acad,, Unun., and Co1..». 




123 


28 


218 


28 


Buffh 


44 


49 


7 


100 





Borgh and Parochial, . 


1 


S 








Paroehiid, . . . 


62 


50 


12 


120 


io 


G<ii.ABBemblj&8e<«ian<a, 


I 


2 




3 




Ftob Church, . . . 


32 


26 




fiO 


"i 


InstitutiooB, . 


14 


6 




20 




H«ipiula, . . . 


6 






G 




Endowed, . . . 








7 




Rnl«crip..HiBli]andSoc.,) 




6 
















Prirato (Schools), . 


17 


10 


G 


33 


6 


Prirale (EdnMlion), 


25 


7 


a 




2 


Donbtfhl,. . . . 


' IG 


40 


2 


58 


U 


a..d„a«,.^ ; 


9 


21 
2 


..' 


38 
9 


2 


CBoada 




2 




2 




P.inco Edward's Island, . 


"i 






2 




AuBliaHa, 




"i 




2 




Contiaeot of Europe, . 


2 






2 




UnitBd SlatcB, . 








7 




Africa 

Total, 




1 




1 


..'. 


316 


374 ! 74 


764 


73 



; CoUigtM ui AnteniDlaii Daltsittjr, OIhibw. 
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m. (6)— CENTESIMAL PROPORTIONS of Above. 













LOGIC AND 




LATIN, GREEK, AND MATHEMATICAL. 




ENGLISH 












LITRRATORE. 


SCHOOLS. 








Total. 




EDDTBUROH. 


aLA.SGOW. 


8T. ANDREWS. 


ST. ANDREWS. 


Nonnal, Established, 


2*8 


1-6 


• •• 


2-0 


1*4 


„ Free, 


1-9 


3-2 


• • • 


2-3 


• •• 


Acad., Gram., and Col.,* . 


21-3 


32-9 


37-8 


28-5 


38-4 


Burgh, .... 


13-9 


131 


9-5 


13-1 


12-3 


Burgh and Parochijil, 


0-3 


0-5 


1-4 


0-5 


• •• 


Parochial, 


lG-5 


15-0 


16-2 


15-7 


13-7 


Gen. Assembly & Sessional, 


0-3 


0-5 


• •• 


0-4 


... 


Free Church, . 


10-1 


7-5 


• •• 


7-9 


1-4 


Institutions, . 


4-4 


1-6 


• •• 


2*6 


• •■ 


Hospitals, 


1-9 


• •• 


• •• 


0-8 


• •• 


Endowed, 


1-0 


• ■ • 


5-4 


0-9 


• •• 


Subscrip., Highland Soc., ) 
Parliamentary, etc., j 
Private (Schools), . 
Private (Education), 


0-6 


1-3 


2-7 


1-2 


• •• 


6-4 


2-7 


8-1 


4-3 


8-2 
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«. • 
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Total, 
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1000 1 
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APPENDIX F. 



(1.)— INSTRUCTIONS TO ASSISTANT-COMMISSIONERS. 

EDUCATION COMMISSION, 
IS, QtTEBN StBKET, EDlNBimOB, 

Atufuit I8G6. 
StR, 

I am directed by the Commbsionera appointed hy Her Majestf to uiqnire 
into the Schools id Scotland, to inform you that you iiare l>eeQ sppointHl aq 
Anistant'CommiMioner for the purpose of iuquiiing into the Burgh and Middle 
Clias Schoola of Scotluid. 

Tho points to which yoar aUentioQ it directed, and with respect to which the 
CoDuniMiDDeni duaira information, are chiefly these: — 

1. You will endeavour to ascertain the constitution of such Schools, the clau 
and character of persons who constitute the managiag directors, and the powers 
with which they are invested a« such director*. You will be so good as to state 
whether any observations have beeu mode to you by the iobabitouts, the mastan^ 
or the parents of the children who attend the schools, as to the eiercise of ths 
powers of management, and whether these should be vested io other hands. 

In case the area from which the managers were originally Hclected hss been 
mlargcd, you will aseertaio whether this enlargement has proved beocficiaL 

2. You will inquire into the tenure upon which the Masters hold office ; who 
appoints them ; what the legal relations of a master may I>e with respect to 
those wbo appoint him ; whether these legal relatioos are ever modified by a 
special contract ; and what may be the precise terms of such special contract. 

Ton will also inquire what qualifioatioDS are required for a person to be 
elected, or to continue as master in a Burgh School, and particularly whether 
snch Schoolmasters have enjoyed the benetit of any special training as teachers. 

You will ascertain whether any difBculty is felt in getting rid of ineCBcient 
raastera, or whether masters are induced to hold office after they have becoma 
incapacitated by age or infirmity in consequence of the want of power to grant 
adequate retiring pensions. 

3. You will investigate the relations of the masters to each other. In esse 
there is a Bector, you will ascertain whether the Bector or the Magistrates havo 
power to lay down a course of stody, and whether the power is practically 
exercised. It may be useful to ascertain whether the appointment of a Reoter 
to control or superintend the other masters meete with general approbation. 

It is important to ascertain whether accurate Registers are generally kept by 
the masters, and the form in which such Registers are kept. 

Tlie manner in which discipline ia maintained is also a subject which will 
engage your attention. 

4. You will inquire into the character and condition of the school buildings ; 
whether they arc in good repair; upon whom any obligation rests of keeping 
them in repair ; and whether there is any difficulty in the way of compelling the 
fulfilment of this obligatioiL 



You will also ascertain whether then ii any playground or place of recreation 
attached to the school. 

S. You will ascertain the amaant of money annually expended by the Magis- 
trates or others in providing salariea tut the teacher*, and in keeping tha Khool 
buildings in repair. 

23 
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6. You will aacertain the amount o£ pcnnanciit enrlownieut (if any) eojoyed 
by each school, the aource from which it is derived, and the manner in whicli 
it is applied, iu augmenting the salaries of the mooters, in burgarlea, ur in maul- 
taining the school buildings. 

The eETeot of such endowment upon the efficiency of the Hcbools will oIm form 
an important subject of inquiry. 

7. You will asoertmn the scale of fees ; whether they are paid by the quarter 
or by the half-year ; whether in advance or at the close of the term. Yon will 
endeavour to ascertain the precise cost of edncating a boy at each school for 
one quarter ; the number of classes which anch boy would probably attend ; &nd 
the Diimlwr of qiiorteia which would generally be deemed sufficient tu the 

8. You wiU inquire into the social status of the piijiils who atteud the Burgh 
Schools ; whether there is aay diaincliuatioa on the ]iart of parents b> send tbeir 
children to such schools ; and whether they prefer to send them to Pro- 
ptintary schools, to [irivato Academies, or to Boarding schools at some distance 
from home. It ia importaut to ascertain whether this feeling has incroaaed of 
diminiahcd of late years. 

9. It is understood that generally in Scotland the parents are free to chooso 
the classes which their children shall attend. You wHl oscej^in whether this 
systt^m works well, or whether it would be better if the pupils were obliged to 
follow a prescribed course of study. 

10. In England and elsewhere the practice is for a pupil to bo promoted from 
the class of one master to that of another master, according to the profieiencj' of 
the pupil as ascertained by examination. But in Scotland it is understood to bo 
the practice for the same master to conduct his pupils through the whole conne 
of instruction in the same subject furnished by the school. Yon will inqiure into 
the advantages and disadvantages of those rival systems, and endeavour to form 
a judgment as to which of the two ia to be preferred. 

11. It will be your duty to ascertain whether the Burgli Schools supply an 
adequate and sound education to those who attend them, and whether there are 
any means of improving them. Are the masters snfBcient in nnmber for tha 
pupils whom they profess to teach ; and are they sufficiently well paid * Is there 
any efficient system of examining the schools ; or would It be convenient mad 
advantageous that some such system should be organized T From what elaa* of 
pemoos should the examiners be selected ; and in whom should the appointmeDt 
of tiem be vested ! 

1 2. tn order to ascertain the condiljon of the schools, yon will, as far as xKraaible, 
examine the scholars, aod state the results of your examination. In jiartlcular, 
you will ascertain tie subjects of instruction which are most appreciated hy 
parents, whether the children remaiu loug onnugh at Bclioo! to derive the toll 
bene6t of the teaching, and the average i>eriod occupied by a complete cottne. 
In connexion with this part of the subject, you will inquire whether the atudy 
of Classics has of Late years diminished or increased, 

13. It is alleged that, iu some cases, while the classes at the Burgh Schools in 
which ClaaBicB are taught, are by no means well attended, the classes of the 
Latin anil Greek Professors at the Universities in the towns where these schoola 
are situated ore well attended. You will inquire into the tnith of this allegation, 
and state four opinion whether it would be advantageous that there should be 
soma examination preliminary to attendance at the University, or, at all events, 
previous to admissiou into the junior Latin or Greek clusaes. 

1-4. Lastly, you will asccrtaia whether there ia sufficient accommodation in tbe 
Burgh Schools for all those who desire to obtain admission into them ; or whether 
the inhabitants of the towns arc comjielled, from want of room ia such school^ to 
■end their sons to private Academies and other schools. 

15, In prosecuting your inquiries, you will bear in mind that the CommissionetB 
have no power to oompel any i«raon to furnish you with information. It ia to be 
observed also, that Mr. Fearon has already been deputed by the English Schoole' 
Inqnii'y Commission to examine some of the Burgh Schoola, and has visited nine. 
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viz., Aborilecn, Ayr, DiitnEritis, Edinburgh, Glaagov, Hamilton, InvcraeBa, Perth, 
and Stiriing. Mr. Fearon's Report will be ready by the begimiiug of October, 
and will prubnbly be placed in your haDiis. In the meaatimc, the Commissioners 
propo«B that yuu ahould hejjin by examiniDg some of the other Burjjh tjcboola 
badilea tboae eiaminrd by Mr. Feanin. 

IS. It will be oaeful for yon to viut tome other schoala, such aa the Dollar 
demy, the Madraa College at St. Andrews, and other iostitiitiona whioli [iro- 
t» supply cducatinn to children of the same claas u those who fretgueot the 
Bargh Suhoijs, in order to InHtilute a comparison Ijetwecn the choructcr and co«t 
of the education iupjiUed in thi>ae various ustablishmenta. 

IT. The Coaumaaiunara instruct you to report on the above matters by the 
16th of April next ) and you will use ynnr own discretioD in fixing the pertud of 
with reference to the convenience o£ the Sohoolmarters and 



time at which the schools commence for the winter. 



18. You will, for the present, oonGne your attention to srhooU which are 
«ither exclusively devoted to the edaoation of boys, or iu which both boys and 
girls are educated, omitting those devoted exclusively to the instructioo of girls. 
You will probably find it convenient, in condactiog your inquiries, to refer to 
the paper of questions on the subject of education whioh accompanies these 
instructiona. — I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 



To AesUlant Cov 



PATRICK CUMIN, Sccrefury. 



(2.)— FORM OF QUESTIONS BELATIKG TO TILE BURGU ANI> 
MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOLS. 

Coonty, 

Burgh, 

Home and Designation ot Witness, . . 
rhat has been your experience on the subject of educatitfD 7 
(Ponld you state your views on the following points : — 

1. Tba conatitntion ot the Burgh schnoL 

2. The management of the Burgh ecboul. 

3. The relation of the Masters {a) to each other i (i) to the managing body. 

4. The theory of the Burgh-school syBten being, that it meets the waota of the 

whole cmninunity ; how is this found to be in practice! 

5. Uore especially — 

(a) Do oU the dosses in the community avail themselves of it ! 

{bj Does its mixed character operate against it as compared with private 

academies. Proprietary schools. Boarding schools at a distance, or other 

schools T 

6. Is tho Burgh-school inatniotion sofficient, without supplementary aid, to 

■ prepare a boy of good ability for success in the Competitive Examinations 
at the Universities, and for the Civil, Mihtary, and East Indian Services ! 

7. It is understood that generally in Sac^ud the pareuts are free to choose 

the classes which their children shall attend. State your views as to the 
advantages of this system, aa compared with that by which pupils ore 
obUged to follow a prescribed course of study. 

8. In England and elsewhere the practice is for a pupil to be promoted &*m 

the class of one master to that of another master, according to the profi- 
ciency of the pupil as ascertained by examination. But in Scotland it is 
understood to be the jirnctice (or the same master to condnet his pupils 
through the whole cuurau of iostruation in the same subject furnished by 
the school State yonr views upon the advantages and disadvantages of 
those rival systonu. 
. What sabjecta do yon believe to be beat fitted for the education ol the ma- 
jority of scholar* attending the Burgh schools I 
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10. Wlat Bubjects do yon believe to be preferred by the ptirents t 

11. Would it, in your opinion, be an advantage or otherwise, if the Burgli 

ichoola were ezuniiicd otmually, and publicly reported on by independent 



1 2. If Bilch eiaminors are desirable, bow should they be appointed T 

13. State your vieWH as to the relation which should exiat between the Burgh 

schools and the nniversities. 

14. Have you any suggeBticinB or remarks to make npon the Burgh school of 
ir generally upon the Burgh school ayatem ! 



16. Have yon any saggeltioiia to make upon middle-class education in Scot- 
land * 

(Signed) 



\N.B. — The an«wera to the question 

lished without your consent.] 



{3.)— FORM OP SCHEDULE DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE 
STUDENTS IN THE LATIN, GREEK, AND MATHEMATICAL 
CLASSES IN THE UNIVERSITIES OF EDINBURGH, GLAS- 
GOW, AND ST. ANDREWS. 

The AssiataQt'ComiiiisBiaDers appointed by the Royal Commisaion on Education 
in Scotland are desirous of having the following questions aoawered by the Stu- 
dents in the Univemtiefl of Scotland ; — 

Univeraity of 



Seaaion 1666-67- 
Professor Class. 

1. Name of Student. 

2. Place of Birth. 

3. Age last Birth-day, 

4. Where educated. 

6. Profession or occupation of Father, 
6. Classes attended this Session. 



I>IXii_ 



(4.)_rORM OF SCHEDULE SENT OUT TO THE TOWN-CLERKS. 
TO THE TOWN-CLERK OF THE BURGH OF 

1. In what town, if any, and in what pariah, is the School situate ! 

2. When wss the School first established, and in what manner was it done ■ 

3. Can you send a copy of the roles by which it is now governed I 

4. In whom are the School buildings and other property vested T 

5. Who are the governors or managers of the School I 

6. How ore they appointed ! 

1. Are there aay, and what special qualiflcationa of any kind required foe 
becoming a governor of the School J 

8. Do the governors exerciae any control over — (a) The internal management 
and legulation of the School, and particularly over the scale of Fees I (A) The 
appointment and dismissal of the Masters 7 (<;) The admission and expulsion of 
the boys ! (<f) The studies t (c) The diacipUue ; (/) The conduct of e: 
tiuns and appointment of examiners T 
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9. Ib there any Rector, and how many Masters are thore in the School T 

10. !■ tbens any rule or regular caatDm reBpecting the proportion between tho 
number of Masters and tha number of boys ? 

11. Wbat special qualificatians are required for a person to be elected or to 
cootinue Rector or Master! 

12. Wliat are the respet'tive poweiv, duties, and emoluments of the Rector and 
each Master* 

13. Are there any bnrsaries at any University appropriated to boys of the 
Scboul ! If so, state— (a) The total Dumber ; ib) The amouut of each ; (i;) Tho 
period for which it is tenable ; {d) The cooditions of tenure ; (e] The qualifica- 
tions raqaired for candidates ; (/) The subjects of cxamiDation ; (g) The specii^ 
objects contemplated by the founders. 

14. Are there bursaries tenable at the School * IE so, give the same particulars. 

15. What are the special objects contemplated in the establishment of the 
t Bdiool either u to^[a] Persons to be instructed ; or (b) Subjects (o be taught I 



k{5.)—I0Sa. OF NOTES OF PARTICULARS OF INQUIRY SENT 
TO TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



1. IE any great change has occurred in the number or character of the sur- 
Joanding {lopulation, or if new scbools have been established, state whether, and 
prlieD, and how — (u) The success or usefulness of the Burgh School has been 

d i {b) The class or habits of the boys attending it have been altered. 

2. From what distance do the boys come ! 

3. Do they {d) remain for the whole day ? or (A) return to their homes between 
the school hours T 

4. Can you state generally tlie professions or occupations of the parents of the 
boys attending the school T 

6. On the average of the last five yeora, how nuuiy boys have gone — (a] To 
any University ; (A) To any other place of education T 

6. During how many weeks in the year is the School at work T 

7. What, if anything, ore the boys required to know on odmissionT 

8. Is their poaseaaion of this knowledge ascertained by exomiuation T 

9. Bow many classes are there in the School I 

10. How many of these classes does a boy at the School generally attend ! 

11. State the number of classes which ore attended by ten or twenty boys in 
eaob class in the School ! 

13. For how many hours a week docs each class in the School meet in School! 

13. Wliat proportion of the lessons are learnt — [a) In School! [b] Out ot 
School! 

14. In learning Tjitin, Greek, French, and German lessons, are the boys recom- 
mended or forbidden ^(n) To use translations ; {h} To have assistance from a 
master or tuter ; (e) To have no aid but grammar and dictionary ! 

IG. Are Latin, Greek, French, and German exercisea dono^(a) In [ 
(6) Inverse! 

16. Are such eieroises, if any — {a) Short sentences taken from exercise -books 
r 0) Continuous pieces for translation ; {<) Original composition ! 
I 17. Are examples in arithmetic or mathematics — (h) Token from text-books 
r p) Dictated orally by the master ; (c) Set in writing ! 

t 18. Are the boya taught natural history, physics, or chemistry^ — [a) By text- 

g^Kfoki J (ft) By oral lectures ; (c) With specimen objects and experiments shown 

' master or lecturer ; {d) With specimen objects handled and experimenta 

d by the boys themselves T 

19, Are the following subjects taught, and in what way — {a) Geometrical 

•rawing ; (b) Perspective ; (e) Freehand drawing from the flat ; (./J Freehand 

nwing from models; {>■) Colouring! 
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so. How often u tbo School examined ! 

SI. Bf what examineral uid huw are they appoiuted! 

22. In wliat anbjecta ? 

23. What HystfliQ of rewards and priaoa ia in luo in the School I 

24. Ia tbo ordinary echool ioatructioii aiiQicieDt, inthout aupplementiu; aid, to 
prepare a boy of good ability for auccesa in the Cumjictitive EiamiaatioDs for 
SchoUrehipa at the UDiversiti^, and for thu Civil, Klilitary, und East India 
Services] 



25. In the School connected with any, and if so, with what rt 



13 deaomi- 



n wet wcoUierl 



26. What prorisiona aro made for religiciuB instnirtion t 

27. What puaiahmants are in use! and tor what offences are they inflicted T 

28. If corporal punishment ia in use, ia it inflicted publicly and privately, and 
by whomt 

29. Are there any monitora employed to aid in maintaining discijiline 

30. Have the boya aci.-ess to any achool library ? 

31. Under what conditions? 

32. Ia there a playground attached to the School T 

33. If BO, is it 01^en to all the boys to ose ! 

34. How large is it 1 

35. How far is it from the School 1 

36. Have the boys any and what covered place for piny 

37. Uow many hourn a day are allowed for play T 
3S. Y^iat are the usual games or other bodily exercises I 

39. Do any of the maatera join in the gamea ! 

40. Ia there a gymnasium ! 

41. Ia drilling or any atblctio cierciac taught as a part of the Bchool syrtem I 

42. What subjects of instruction do yon believe to bu best fitted for the ' 
cation of the majority of jour acholare I 

43. What subjects of instruction do you believe to bo preferred by the 

44. What difficolties, if any, do you find in tbo discharge of your duty 
46. Would it, in your opinion, bu an advantage or otherwise if yonr Schf 

were e^comined annuotly, and publicly reported on by independent eiaminen 1 
46. U such examiners are desirable, how should tbey b« appointed! 

I, being one of the (or we, being ] Masters of the above-named Schoi 

hereby certify that the foregoing statements ore correct. 
(Signed) 



6.)— FORM OF NOTE OF PARTICULAES OF INQUIRY SENT TO 

TEACHERS IN PRIVATE SCUOOLS. 

PARTICULARS OF ISQDIRY RELATING TO 



19 of the parent of tka' 



1. Can you atate geuerally the iirofessiona or occupatii 
boys attending the School t 

2. On the average of the lost five years, how many boya have gone— {a) To aay 
University! (6) To any other place of education • 

3. During how many weeks in the year ia the School at work 

4. What, if anything, are the boys required to know on admit 

6. Is their [joasesaion of this knowledge ascertained by eiamil 
C. How many classes are there in the School ! 

7. What proportion of the leasona are learnt — (a) In School! ('.) Out of School? 

8. In learning Latin, Greek, French, and German lesaona, are the boya recom* 
mended or forbidden — (a) To nse tranalationa ; (l) To have aaaistance from a mastel 
or tutor ; {() To have no aid but grammar and dictionary t 

0. Are Latin, Greek, tVench, and German oierciaca douo— (a) In prose ; (h) In 
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10. ArsBuoh eierciSBS, if any — (a) Short aentencee taken from exerciae-books [ 
(!) Continuous pieces £oc tranBlntion ; (r) Original oom position ! 

11. Are eiamplea in aritbnietic or innthematios — (a) Token from teit-book« ; 
(6) Diotatttl orally by tlio master ; {e) Set in writing. 

12. Are the boys taiigbt natoral hiBtory, i^hyBics, or chemistry — {a) By tcrt- 
books ; (b) By oral lectures ; {c) With specimea objeuts ami experimenta shown 
by the master or lecturer ; (if) With specimen objects handled and cxperiinenti 
worked by the boys theroaelvest 

13. Are the following aubj cuts taught, and in what way — [a) Geometrical draw- 
ing ; (4) PorspectiTe ; (c) Preeliaud drawing from the flat i [U] tVeehand drawing 
[rum models 1 (r-) (Joloucing? 

14. flow often is the School examined T 

1 5. By what examlneta ! and how arc thoy appointed ! 

16. In what subjects t 

17. What system of rewards and prizes is in use in the School T 

18. Is the ordinary school instruction sufficient, without supplementary dil, 
to prejare a hoy of good ability for suoeeaa in the Comjietitive ExaminationH tor 
Scholarships at the Universities, and for the Civil, MiLtary, and East India 
Services T 

19. What jiroTisions are made for religious instruction ! 

20. What punishments aro in use ? and for what offences are they inflicted ! 

21. If oorporal punishment ia in use, is it inflicted publiuly and privately, and 
by whom t 

22. Have the boys access to any school library T 

23. Under what conilitions ! 

24. Is there a playground attached to the School ? 

25. If BO, is it open to oU the bays to use ? 

26. How largo is it I 

27. How far is it from the School ! 

28. Have the boys any and what covered place for play in wet weathcrt 

29. Huw many hours a day are allowed for play ? 

30. What are the usual games or other bodily excrcisea I 

31. Do any of the masters join the games I 

32. Ia there a gymnasium ! 

33. Is drilling or any athletic exercise taaght as a part of the School system t 

34. What BubjBots of inatroction do you believe to be beat fitt«d for the ednca- 
tion of the majority of your scholars ! 

35. What subjects of iuatmction do you believe to be preferred by the ]«rentaT 

36. What diJBcidties, if any, do you find in the discharge of your duty I 

37- Would it, in your opinion, be an ailvantage or otherwise if your School wore 
examined annually, and publicly reported on by inde{«ndeut examiners! 
3S. If such examiners are desirable, how ahoald they be appointed T 

I, being one of the (or we, being ) Masters of the above-named School, 

hereby oirtify that the foregoing statements are com,'ct. 
(Signed) 
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